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CHRIST BEFORE HEROD. 


LUKE XXIII 1-16. 


THE part played in the proceedings of the Passion by Herod 
Antipas, tetrarch of Galilee, is one of those incidents which are 
peculiar to the third Gospel of the canonical four. The narrative 
has been vigorously assailed by modern criticism. Some have 
declared it destitute of any foundation. And even in the more 
conservative historians we find assumptions and concessions, 
respecting the purport of the story as intended by the Evange- 
list, which, if valid, create difficulties and doubts. The purpose 
of this essay is to suggest, with the submission due from one 
having no special competence in the subject, that the case against 
the narrative is itself entirely mistaken, and rests, so far as 
it has any basis at all, upon a traditional misapprehension and 
misinterpretation of the statement impeached. 

The present position of the question, as it appears from the 
sceptical side, will be seen in a full quotation translated from 
the commentary of Loisy. My investigation of this matter, as 
a Case in some ways typical and important, was conceived in the 
course of studying his two elaborate and interesting volumes on the 
Synoptic Gospels. Criticism, he says,’ has seen in this episode 
‘a legendary fiction accepted, or even invented, by Luke. The latter 
hypothesis must be rejected as improbable, since everywhere else the 
evangelist depends upon written documents. He found the mention of 
Herod in one of the gospels which he knew and used. But did 
this document deserve complete confidence? May not its data have 
been somewhat modified by Luke for the purpose of inclusion in his 
narrative? It has been remarked that, not having mentioned the 
silence of Jesus before Pilate, he has put this touch into the appearance 

1 Les Evangiles Synoptiques ii 638. 
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before Herod ; that the accusation of the priests seems to be imported 
from the same source ; and that the soldiers of Herod and the “ splendid 
robe ”’ similarly take the place and part of the Roman soldiers, who, in 
the first two Gospels, and in the fourth, array the Saviour in a robe of 
purple. The “ splendid robe” of Luke need not be white,’ and if it be, 
the purple may have been discarded by the evangelist as an object not 
possible for the mockery of a king. 

On the other hand, the story of Luke has long prepared us for the 
intervention of Herod. We are informed first that the tetrarch desired 
to see Jesus,® and again later,* that he designed to put him to death, 
and that upon this occasion the Pharisees who gave warning of the 
design were requested by Jesus to tell Herod that, for the death of 
a prophet, the only possible place was Jerusalem. All this, in the con- 
ception of the evangelist, is connected with the incident now before us. 
But the train of events he probably did not make ; he found it ready- 
made in a document or documents, containing notes of the relation 
between Jesus and Antipas. A passage in the Acés,° a prayer of the 
disciples in which Herod is expressly noted as a participant in the con- 
demnation of the Saviour, is inspired by the same source or derived 
from the same tradition. In that passage is mentioned a prophecy, 
which was in the mind of the author when he describes in his Gospel 
the parts taken, in the story of the Passion, by the Jewish priests and 
people, by Pilate, and by Herod : “ Why did the nations rage and the peo- 
ples imagine vain things? The kings of the earth assembled, and the 
rulers were gathered together, against the Lord and against his 
Christ.”* This text from the Psa/ms may have had some influence in 
shaping the Gospel-narrative, but has not affected it very much, and 
certainly cannot have created it. 

It was supposed by Renan, that Luke was acquainted with a docu- 
ment, “ in which the death of Jesus was by mistake attributed to Herod ”, 
and that, “in order not to lose this datum totally”, he “ pieced the two 
traditions together”. A pure mistake it could not be, but there is room 
for mistake with design. The apocryphal Gospel of Peter gives 
a glimpse of the way in which legend enlarged the part of Herod in 
the Passion, and thus improved upon the lead of the Synoptic Gospels 
in shifting the responsibility from Pilate ; but the part of the procurator 
could not conceivably be suppressed. The document, upon which Luke 
has drawn for information about the attitude of Herod towards Jesus, 
cannot, so far at least as concerns his part in the Passion, be that which 
was used by Mark. It was a source resembling the Gospe/ of Peter, 
possibly a former edition of this Gospel, and parallel to Mark and to 

1 vobe brillante. ? Some Latin versions render the adj. by albus, 

$ ix 9. * xiii 31. 5 iv 27. ® Ps, ii 1-2. 
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Matthew. In it, all the main points of the trial by Pilate were transferred 

to Herod, so as to let it appear that the tetrarch gave the sentence and 
directed the execution. So free a treatment of history the framer of our 
third Gospel could not admit ; but he has summarized that version in 
a scene, which, so far as it goes, serves to exhibit the innocence of Jesus 
and the goodwill of Pilate, and to throw upon the Jewish king and his 
soldiers the odium of the mockery really enacted at the residence of the 
Roman governor ... The purpose of clearing Pilate explains why, in 
the original document, his place was in a manner filled by Herod, and 
the substitution may be, to some extent, an echo of the original data 
respecting the measures which Antipas was disposed to take against the 
preaching of Jesus in Galilee.’ 

Now it will be seen at once that the key-stone of this criticism, 
the base, hinge, handle, sum of it, is the resemblance, between the 
trial by Pilate and the trial (so called) by Herod, in the remarkable 
particular of the mockery. Were it not for this, the suggestion 
that the two scenes are suspiciously parallel, and the inference 
that one may be an invention which imitates the other, would 
never have occurred to any reasonable mind. Except in this, 
the resemblance, so far as it exists, is the natural and even neces- 
sary result of the circumstances. The Accused, who made but 
little answer to the examination of Pilate, made none to the 
questions of Herod. We may well suppose so. The accusers 
were in both places the same persons or some of them. Of 
course they would be. But the repetition of the mockery is a 
different matter. The derisive play or performance of the 
Roman soldiers after the condemnation, whatever its nature or 
occasion, is an exceptional and irregular incident, a thing which, 
though in no way improbable, could by no means be presumed 
from the circumstances. And if, as all seem to understand, and 
as we must understand from the description of the interview with 
Herod as now interpreted,—if it is alleged by the author of the 
third Gospel that the tragic farce of the legionaries was previously 
rehearsed, as it were, by the Jewish prince ; that at an earlier and 
totally different stage in the proceedings Herod anticipated the 
Roman performance both in idea and in detail ; that he also fixed 
upon the title ‘King of the Jews’ as a topic for sport, and 
expressed his parody by a symbolic investiture, and above all, as 
if to eke out the lack of resemblance in his own person, actually 
incited or encouraged his soldiers to assist in the exhibition ;—if 
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that is the allegation of Luke, it is certainly surprising. And 
when it is added, that of the four canonical narratives, that of 
Luke, the only one which notices the act of Herod, is also the 
only one which does not notice the act of the legionaries, the 
suspicion of a transference, repetition, or mistake of some kind 
cannot with prudence be rejected, and, if admitted, may, or even 
must, extend to the whole source, in the use of which the third 
Gospel is here peculiar. It would be easy to shew that such 
doubts have had their legitimate effect upon minds as remote as 
possible from prejudice against the canonical witnesses. 

It is therefore of some interest to enquire, what precisely is the 
extent of resemblance between the behaviour of Herod Antipas, 
as described by St Luke, and that of the Roman soldiers as 
described by the rest. We may, perhaps, find that in fact there 
is no resemblance, and that the contrary assumption, though 
ancient, wide-spread, and readily explained, is none the less 
certainly wrong. 

To approach the subject properly, we must first review what is 
said or suggested by the first three Gospels, and especially by the 
third—the fourth has nothing relevant—respecting the attitude 
or sentiments of the tetrarch towards the movement in his little 
dominion, which has given him such an unenviable celebrity. In 
this respect already, there is a noticeable difference between the 
original documents and the common colouring of accounts which 
are intended to reflect them. The ‘hostility of Antipas’, ‘ the 
designs of Antipas’, ‘the danger from Antipas’, are phrases easily 
found, as one may say, anywhere except in the Evangelists. Nor 
is this surprising. The tetrarch of Galilee, by all accounts, was 
a bad, weak man, whose poor appearance in history would be un- 
noticed, were it not that, during certain obscure occurrences, 
soldiers, who swore by his head, must have stared in the streets 
of Chorazin and Capernaum, of Nazareth and of Nain. He 
shares the horror of a name, which, wherever the Bible stories are 
told, has perhaps ofall names the most detestable sound to the ears 
of the simple and tender. The ‘Herod’ of infantile imagination, 
the legendary ‘ Herod’, compiled from the criminal record of the 
whole family, is a creature scarcely human. It is rather a sort of 
ogre, who massacres the babes of Bethlehem, to whose table the 
head of John Baptist is brought in a charger, who stretches forth 
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his hands to vex certain of the Church, who kills James, the 
brother of John, with the sword, who, ‘ because he saw it pleased the 
Jews’, proceeds further to take Peter also, and whose proper and 
exquisitely hideous end is to be eaten of worms and give up the 
ghost. It may not be altogether easy, even for the learned and 
critical, to disengage from this genial confusion, and to weigh 
strictly upon evidence, the question whether, in a particular case 
and relation, the wickedness of an individual Herod was of a 
specified quality,—whether the sentiments of Antipas, respecting 
the Preacher of the Kingdom, are, or should be, defined as hostile 
sentiments. They are not so described in the Gospels. The first 
two can scarcely be said to throw any light on his feelings, the third 
is explicit about them, and excludes the supposition of hostility. 

If we depended only on St Mark and St Matthew, we should 
hardly regard the tetrarch as having any connexion, except in- 
directly and remotely, with the figure and story of Christ. In those 
narratives he is connected rather with the Baptist, and upon the 
death of the Baptist disappears from the scene. We are told 
indeed with some emphasis, that when, by the preaching and 
works of the Twelve, the name of their Master was brought to 
the ears of ‘the king’, then, among various popular opinions 
about Him, the one which commended itself to Herod was this— 
that the new prophet must be in some sense a resuscitation of the 
former: ‘it is John, whom I beheaded; he is risen from the 
dead.’? The notice seems to promise a sequel, but there is none. 
This silence however is significant and expressive. It forbids us 
to attribute to the ruler of Galilee or his government any overt 
act of hostility to the movement ; of which surely, had it occurred, 
the tradition must have preserved some trace. It forbids even 
the supposition of anything properly called a design; for to 
imagine this would be to raise gratuitously the question why the 
design was not executed, and who or what it was that protected 
from the sovereign the humble objects of his machination. It is 
clear that, so far as Christian tradition remembered, Antipas, 
during the activity of the Founder, neither did nor devised against 
him anything at all. Of the prince’s mere disposition and feel- 
ings, so long as this was the case, people in the rank of the dis- 
ciples could scarcely know anything ; nor do they pretend to 

Mark vi 16 (cf. Matt, xiv 1). 
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know. If we were to admit, as literally and precisely correct, the 
statement about Herod’s opinion which is quoted above, what 
sentiments should we properly infer from it? How would a king 
esteem, and how would he be likely to treat, the resuscitated 
embodiment of a person whom he had reluctantly put to death ? 
It seems impossible to say, and the Evangelists give us no guid- 
ance. Only, inasmuch as they here take occasion to relate the 
story of Herodias and her daughter, of which the plain purport is, 
that in persecuting the Baptist Herod acted against his own feel- 
ings and will; that it was the women of his family, who forced him 
to imprison, and tricked him into beheading, a man whom he 
personally regarded with interest and a certain awe ; we should 
perhaps suppose, if anything, that upon this view he would be 
rather disinclined than inclined to molest another John who gave 
no provocation. 

For by the successor no provocation was given ; and this again 
is a point in which the silence of the Gospels is significant for our 
purpose. On one occasion only, and that private, are any words, 
referring to the tetrarch personally, attributed to the Saviour. 
The passage is from Luke,’ and will be considered presently. 
On another occasion,” also private, the habitual warning against 
the religious leaders of the time, against the ‘leaven’ or spirit of 
the Pharisees, is coupled with a warning against ‘the leaven of 
Herod’, the mixture of Jewish practices and foreign culture, of 
which the family were representative. And elsewhere in private 
discourses an oblique reference may be discovered or suspected. 
But in the preaching not a word is reported reflecting even re- 
motely upon the ruler of Galilee or his administration. -On poli- 
tical topics the Preacher, so far as appears, was invariably silent ; 
and indeed it is obvious that, apart from any consideration of 
danger, no other course would have been consistent with the 
essential novelty of the teaching, the non-political colour which 
was put by the Teacher upon the announcement of ‘the King- 
dom of God’. At the very end of His career, His enemies are 
still trying, and trying in vain, to extract from Him a con- 
demnation or repudiation of the secular authorities.* 

This last affair, concerning the test-question of the tribute-money, 

* xiii 31. 2 Mark viii 15. 
* Mark xii 13, Matt. xxii 15, Luke xx 20. 
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is one of the few places in which the Gospels bring upon the 
scene the persons or class who are described as ‘ the Herodians’. 
The impulse of the attack comes from the religious adversaries, 
‘the Pharisees’, but ‘Herodians’ are for this occasion joined 
with them. And similarly in Galilee, when the religious leaders 
become definitely hostile to the new teaching, and design to get rid 
of the Teacher, they endeavour, apparently with some success, 
to draw in supporters of the tetrarch : they take counsel on the 
subject with ‘the Herodians’.! It is manifest that, for persons 
destitute of official protectors or patrons, this situation, how- 
ever small the number, and however limited the powers, of those 
moving or disposed to move against them, was in itself dangerous. 
There was from this time danger in Galilee ; and we may legiti- 
mately use the fact to explain whatever it will explain—the inter- 
val of privacy in the teaching, the journey in the direction of Tyre, 
and the like. But when we come to the question with which we 
are here concerned, how nearly these ‘ Herodians’ were connected 
with Herod, and whether what is said about them implies any- 
thing about him, the answer must be purely negative. In a recent 
book by a specialist in this history, the Pharisees who take counsel 
with the Herodians are described in modern terms as‘ complaining 
to the police’.2 The expression is probably adequate. For the 
less high in rank we place the persons concerned, the more natural 
is the apparent fact, that their acts, if they acted, and their 
measures, if they took any, had no visible result, and that, during 
all the months, or perhaps years, of the Galilean ministry, neither 
Master nor disciples were on any recorded occasion arrested, mo- 
lested, or even prohibited, by command or in the name of the 
public authority. When the most is made that can be made of 
‘the Herodians’, it remains possible and not unlikely that, from 
Herod and those about him, from the government, the Christian 
movement, as a matter of politics, had received no consideration 
at all. And we shall see that this, or something like it, is assumed 
and implied by St Luke, when he describes the action and 
behaviour of the tetrarch on the day of the Passion. 

If, going beyond the record, we ask what is presumable, we 

1 Mark iii 6. 


? Burkitt The Gospel History and its Transmission p. 91. See the whole context 
and chapter. 
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shall be as far as ever from the conclusion, that Antipas, from the 
necessity of his position as ruler of Jewish subjects, must have 
regarded the Messiah with hostility. The assumption is not 
uncommon, but it seems to overlook an important and essential 
part of the facts. Ifthe expectation of a Messiah and of a theo- 
cratic state had been now first created, if the announcement of 
‘the Kingdom’ had been, as such, new, then indeed it would of 
course have been dangerous and detestable to a ruler in possession. 
But since the expectation and the political danger of it already 
existed, why should such a ruler be alarmed or displeased by the 
doctrine that ‘the Kingdom’ was not to be realized by force? 
‘Surely nothing is more certain than that such was the doctrine of 
Christ, and that, so far as the new teaching bore upon politics, pre- 
cisely here lay its novelty, and the distinction, for example, between 
Christ and the Baptist. The effect of this doctrine, if accepted, 
was surely to eliminate the existing danger; and if all the Jewish 
subjects of the tetrarch could have been instantly converted to 
the principles of the Sermon on the Mount, his position would have 
been, so far, not less but much more secure. Undoubtedly the 
new Messiah proclaimed, like the predecessor, that ‘the kingdom 
of heaven was at hand’ and that in some way,but without rebellion, 
without violence, without ordinary means, it was in some form to 
appear and be established forthwith. But, without entering into 
subtleties of interpretation, which were certainly not in the view 
of Antipas, we may surely think that, in a statesman of Greek 
education and Roman experience, this prophecy, merely as such, 
would excite feelings quite different from alarm. When we add 
that, according to the Gospels, the Messianic claim, during the 
Galilean ministry, had been, so far as possible, concealed, and that 
in Galilee, so far as we are told, no demonstration had occurred, 
upon which it was even possible to put a political colour, it will 
appear that, if we are to speculate, the indifference of the Galilean 
government and sovereign, as politicians, should be supposed rather 
an indifferent goodwill. 

And now let us consider precisely the statements of the third 
Gospel. These are, after all, our only authority for the expecta- 
tions which the author means us to bring to the interview which he 
only describes. When we have noted, but without pressing, the 
indications that the source or sources special to him, as compared 
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with Mark and Matthew, were connected in some way with the 
person or household of Herod,’ let us next observe, that, when he 
uses the same sources as the other two, he omits, if he had 
before him, even the slight traces, which they exhibit; of collision 
between the Christian movement and the party or principles of 
the prince. The ‘leaven of Herod’ and ‘the Herodians’ dis- 
appear, when passages, which in the other versions contain such 
mention, are almost identically reproduced.2, We may perhaps, 
without affirming anything upon this evidence, infer safely that it 
was not in the design of the author to prepare us for enmity 
on the part of Herod against Christ, since he has neglected what, 
for this purpose, lay to his hand. 

Over the relations between Antipas and the Baptist he 
passes summarily, but without changing materially the data 
of Mark. In the description of the Baptist’s ministry, his 
imprisonment is mentioned by a brief anticipatory note,*® with 
the addition that the rebukes, by which it was provoked, referred 
not only to the connexion with Herodias, but to the ‘many 
other evil things which Herod had done’. His immorality is 
common ground and unquestionable. The death of John is not 
related at all, but is assumed in describing how Herod regarded 
the successor.* Here St Luke modifies the common tradition 
significantly. Upon the variety of popular opinions—that in the 
new preacher and worker of miracles ‘John was resuscitated ’, 
or ‘Elijah had appeared’, or ‘one of the ancient prophets had 
arisen ’—Herod remained in doubt : ‘“ John”, he said, “ I myself 
beheaded; but who is this, of whom such things are reported 
to me?” And he was desirous to see him.’ The correction, 
by which the supposed resuscitation of the Baptist is no longer 
represented as credible to the tetrarch, points to better knowledge 
of him, or at least a more likely conception. What the narrator 
asserts positively, and all that he asserts, is that the report of 
the new performances, and especially of the remarkable cures,° 
excited the prince’s curiosity, so that he wished to see the 
Physician, to whom, and to whose pupils, such things were 
attributed. To this carefully limited proposition the evangelist 

1 Luke viii 3 (cf. xxiii 49). 


2 Luke xii 1 (Mark viii 15), Luke xx 20 (Mark xii 13). 
> Luke iii 18, * Luke ix 7. 
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recurs in the final scene. To keep in his track, we must ignore 
what he ignores, and hold by the statement, as the whole of 
what we are to assume about Herod, that he was curious about 
Christ, especially as a performer of miracles, and therefore desirous 
to see Him. 

Between this and the interview, St Luke has but one reference 
to Herod. The passage is peculiar to his Gospel, and must be 
read in the author's own light. It occurs among the mass of 
anecdotes, remarks, and discourses which the Evangelist puts 
together, without pretence to definite sequence or chronology, 
in connexion with the last journey to Jerusalem.? 

‘ Just at this time? came some Pharisees, saying to him, “ Depart and 
go hence, for Herod desires to killthee. And he said to them, Go 
and tell this * fox: Behold, I cast out devils and accomplish healings 
to-day and to-morrow, and the third day I am perfected. Only I must 
journey on to-day and to-morrow and the day after, for it cannot be 
that a prophet should perish out of Jerusalem. O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, 
thou that killest the prophets, and stonest them that are sent to thee, 
how often did I desire to gather thy children, even as a hen gathers her - 
brood under her wings, and ye would not. Behold, your house is to be 
left unto you desolate. Verily, I say to you, ye shall not see me till the 


time be when ye shall say, “‘ Blessed is he that cometh in the name of 
the Lord.”’ 


The reader will consider, whether there is here anything rele- 
vant to our enquiry. The main point is plainly the imminence 
of the end, the foreseen imminence of the only possible end. 
The warning of the Pharisees, mentioned for the sake of the 
answer, implies what the author has told us before, that Herod 
was a bad man, to whom an evil purpose might be attributed. 
And so much the answer confirms. But that more is meant, 
that we are to infer anything positively about the tetrarch, 
seems impossible, since everything material to such an inference 
is undetermined. With what purpose and in what spirit the 
warning is given, whether it is true, whether authorized, whether 
believed,—all is uncertain. We have still therefore, as the sum 

? Luke xiii 31 ff. For a full discussion see Loisy Zvangiles Synoptiques ii 125. 

2 éy airy TH Hepa (or dpq). But the context (see ib. 22) does not give any place 
or time, and we must take the phrase loosely. 


® arp, not (as in A. V.) ‘that fox’. See further the note at the end of this 
essay, Pp. 352. 
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of what the narrator has told us of Herod’s mind, the statement, 
that he was curious about the reported performances, and desirous 
to see the Performer. 

Coming then, with this preparation, to the final scenes at 
Jerusalem, we read in Luke that, after the night-arrest, the 
Prisoner is detained at the house of the high priest till morning, 
when a meeting of the Sanhedrin is held there. From His 
replies to questions touching His Messianic and superhuman 
claims, they conclude that, from their point of view and on grounds 
of religion, ‘ no further testimony’ is needed to justify their next 
proceeding,’ which is to go in a body to Pilate, the Roman 
governor or procurator of Judaea, and prefer at a public audience 
an accusation of political treason. ‘ We found this man perverting 
the nation, and forbidding to give tribute to Caesar, saying that 
he himself is Christ a King.’ Pilate, after an examination, 
declares that no crime is made out. The report of the interro- 
gatory is extremely concise, and does not signify the topics or 
the ground of conclusion ; but from the reference in the accusation 
to the payment of tribute, a point upon which, as we have been 
expressly told,? the enemies of the Defendant had recently tried, 
and failed, to obtain from Him a declaration suitable to their 
purpose, we must understand that, so far, the case has rested 
upon what has happened in Jerusalem since the triumphal entry. 
The procurator decides, as he well might, that these proceedings, 
as described in the Gospel, do not support the charge of rebellion 
against the Empire. 

The accusers however persist, and try to strengthen their case 
by a new statement®: ‘He stirreth up the people, teaching 
throughout all Judaea,* beginning from Galilee unto this place.’ 
The emergence of Galilee, as the place where the alleged agita- 
tion had commenced, draws from Pilate the question, whether 
the man is a Galilean. ‘And on learning that he was from the 
dominion of Herod, he sent him up to Herod,’ who was himself 
also at Jerusalem in these days.’ The last words probably mean 

1 Luke xxiii. ? Luke xx 20. 

* émioxvov A¢yoyres in v. 5 seems to be so meant. 

* Used, as the context shews, loosely for the Jewish parts of Palestine. 

5 émeyvods ‘Hpwhou éoriv, avéremper abtov mpds ‘Hpwinv. The 


preposition in dvéweyper, for which we have no exact equivalent, seems to signify 
merely that the sending to the tetrarch wasa means of ‘referring’ the question to him. 
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what we should at all events suppose, that the occasion of the 
tetrarch’s visit was the Passover. 

Now it is of the first importance, for conceiving and interpreting 
rightly the scene which follows, to fix precisely the motive and 
legal nature of the procurator’s reference, and the part which, 
by this reference, the tetrarch is invited to take. It is common 
to assume, expressly or tacitly, that Herod is invoked as a judge. 
The Authorized Version itself betrays this tendency, by putting 
upon the clause ‘ he was from the dominion! of Herod’, that is to 
say, from the territory of which Herod was ruler, the narrower 
and more limited sense ‘he belonged unto Herod’s jurisdic- 
tion’, which suggests the personal relation of ruler and subject, 
and a judicial competence in Herod, grounded upon this rela- 
tion. Similar language pervades modern descriptions generally. 
M. Loisy, to take the nearest instance, speaks of the tetrarch’s 
‘office as a judge’. The ‘trial before Herod’, the ‘judgement 
of Herod’, and the like, are phrases in common use. And the 
same conception underlies the view, too familiar and too often 
repeated to need illustration, that the reference to Herod is an 
exhibition of Pilate’s weakness, and that Pilate’s purpose in it 
is to diminish or shift his own responsibility for a judgement. 
But how can this possibly be? How should the procurator 
be able, or imagine himself able, to give the tetrarch of Galilee 
jurisdiction in Jerusalem? And why should so unreasonable 
an explanation be sought for a step which, upon the facts as 
presented by the Evangelist, was surely not only justifiable but 
necessary? The accusation, when it assumes that form, which 
the narrative represents, quite naturally, as a second form, an 
expansion and reinforcement of the original charge, becomes 
this: that the occurrences in Jerusalem, which Pilate had already 
declared to be no proof of sedition, were only part of a course 
of seditious preaching, an insurrectionary movement originated 
in Galilee. Moreover, according to the story presented by 
St Luke, which, whether it be complete or defective, we must 
here take for granted, the procurator would learn upon enquiry, 
that of the teaching and career, which were alleged to be seditious, 
not only the beginning, but almost the whole, had taken place 
in the territory of the tetrarch. 


Literally, power, tfovcia. 
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But this charge, the charge in this amended form, was such 
that, in justice to the parties and the public interest, no judge- 
ment could be given upon it without consulting the government 
of Galilee, whose knowledge or whose ignorance must be material 
and almost decisive. We may well suppose indeed, that precisely 
for this reason the Sanhedrin or their representatives did not at 
first take this line of attack, but tried to make out their case 
upon what had passed within or about Jerusalem. Upon the 
second charge, the charge as amended, they could hardly expect 
to procure a conviction without the assistance of the tetrarch ; 
and on this, as the sequel shews, they could not count. But 
whatever their motives, when they did take this line, the course 
for the procurator was obvious,—to obtain a report or information 
from Galilee, to ascertain whether or not the Galilean authorities 
concurred in the accusation. And if no Galilean authority had 
been immediately accessible, the case, it would seem, must 
necessarily have stood over for enquiry. In the actual circum- 
stances, the tetrarch himself, being in the city, and lodged perhaps 
in the very building, was the obvious and indispensable informant. 
And since a person of his rank and independence could not be 
summoned, the proper and only way was that which the pro- 
curator took, to address an enquiry to the prince, sending of 
course with it the prisoner and some supporters of the accusa- 
tion, so that Herod, before answering, might examine them if he 
thought fit. 

Therefore, in figuring the scene at Herod’s residence, we have 
to remember that it is no public or prepared audience. Nor 
is it a trial. Representations in art, which shew the prince in robes, 
and surrounded by the pomp of a tribunal, guards, apparitors, 
and so forth, betray an error which, though mainly arising from 
a misinterpretation presently to be considered, owes something 
probably to mistake at the point now before us. The tetrarch 
at Jerusalem was a private person, and the visit which he receives, 
as related in the Gospel, implies nothing inconsistent with this 
fact. What sort of state he kept in the city as a visitor, is, 
I suppose, not ascertainable; but in whatever condition he 
habitually spent a private morning, in that he would be found. 
The party sent from the procurator’s court would be small and 
inconspicuous, and would most probably go by private communica- 
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tions,—circumstances, we may note in passing, which explain 
why the incident was unknown to the tradition represented 
by Mark: we may well suppose that, of the spectators at 
Pilate’s tribunal, few were aware for what purpose the hearing 
was suspended and the Prisoner withdrawn. Of those who went, 
fewer still, and the fewest possible, would be admitted to the 
prince’s presence—the Prisoner, one of His guards, the messenger 
of Pilate, two or three of the Sanhedrin,! some six persons, let 
us say, altogether. Of Herod’s attendants the story, as we shall 
see, says nothing. We may assume perhaps that he would not 
choose to receive the partyalone ; and indeed the servants in waiting 
are the most probable source of the information which Luke 
has reproduced. But they would be few—two perhaps, a secretary 
and a page—and naturally not military, or at all events not in 
arms. The apartments and access, whether or not connected 
internally with the praetorium itself, would doubtless, in such 
a city and time, be well guarded ; but a prince does not sit with 
his guards. The whole scene, including in all something under 
a dozen persons, must be figured as purely domestic; and it 
is in this atmosphere only that the interview described in the 
Gospel finds a fit and natural setting. 

As we propose now to shew, first, that this narrative is simple, 
harmonious, and adapted to the context, so long as we do not 
import the supposed mockery of the prisoner; and further 
that, with this importation, it becomes absurd, inconsistent, and 
inexplicable either as a reality or as an invention; and finally 
that for the mockery, as now supposed, or indeed for any mockery 
at all, the author offers no warrant; it will be convenient first 
to consider the passage as it would run, if the words, in which 
the mockery is now discovered, were omitted.” 


! The words of Luke, in describing the accusers before Herod (oi dpx:epeis xai 
oi ypapuareis, ‘ the chief priests and the scribes’), would imply, if pressed, that two of 
the three classes of the Sanhedrin were represented, and each by more than one 
person. But to press the words thus would be unsuitable to the style. Nothing 
is meant but that some of the Sanhedrin were there, that the accusers were repre- 
sented. 

2 ‘O “Hpwins éxdpn Aiav’ Fv yap ixavav xpivew ideiv 
avroy 7d dxovew mepit wai HAm CE Te onpeiov ideiv im’ airod ywdpevor. 
oi wai of ypappare’s abtod. éfovOevqoas 
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‘And when Herod saw Jesus, he was exceeding glad: for he was 
desirous to see him of a long season, because he had heard many things 
of him: and he hoped to have seen some miracle done by him. And 
he questioned him at much length, but he gave him no answer. And 
there stood the chief priests and the scribes, accusing him with all their 
might. But Herod thought him of no importance, ... and sent him 
back to Pilate. And at this time Pilate and Herod were made friends, 
for before they had been at enmity with one another. And Pilate, 
when he had called together the chief priests and the rulers and the 
people, said to them, You have brought this man to me, as one that 
perverts the people,’ with the result that? I, having examined him 
before you, have found in this man no ground for the accusation which 
you make against him. No, nor yet Herod ; for I sent you to him * ; and 
it proves that nothing deserving of death has been done by him. I will 
therefore give him a lesson, and let him go.’ 


In brief, Herod, by his reply to the enquiry, disowned the 
capital charge altogether. The narrative, which here as every- 
where follows the external aspect of the proceedings and not the 
technical machinery, notes the tenor of the reply only when it 
becomes public by the declaration of the procurator. The 
documents, script and rescript, are not mentioned, any more 


than presently the sentence of Pilate will be recorded in technical 
form *: we are to suppose the necessary correspondence. Respect- 
ing the precise limits assigned to Herod’s disclaimer, there is room 
for doubt. If it were exactly reflected by the words ‘ nothing 
deserving of death has been done by him’, it would admit or 
suggest that the prisoner might deserve the ‘lesson’ which 
Pilate next proposes to inflict. But upon the whole story, and 
in consideration of what we shall observe hereafter, we should 


. . . dvéwempev abrov ThAaty. éeyévovro pidor Te ‘Hpwons wat 6 ThAdros 
év TH per’ yap év ExOpa dvres mpds EavTous. 

ThAdros 5é, rods dpxsepeis nat Tovs dpxovras Tov Aadv, elme mpds 
abrovs, Tpoonvéyxaré po tov dvOpwmov Tobrov ds dnootpépovra Tov Aadv’ Kal idov, éyw, 
évismov dvaxpivas, obdtv év rovty aitiov, dv Karnyopeire Kat’ 
abrod* GAX’ “Hpwins* dvéwewpa yap mpds abrév’ Kal idod, oddev Oavarov 
éort wempaypévoy airy’ madedcas obv abrév Luke xxiii 8-16. 

1 Aady, the Jewish subjects. 

? Such is the effect of i8ov in both places. The Biblical style (‘behold’) hardly 
gives, in this passage, a true reflexion of the original. 

* On the doubtful reading here, which does not affect the present question, see 
note at the end of this essay, p. 349. 

4 uv, 25 rov "Incoty 7H 
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not construe the words in this way. The limitation ‘ deserving 
of death’ comes from Pilate, and refers only to the question 
arising, for him, upon the rejection of the capital charge. The 
contribution of the tetrarch is concluded in the ‘No, nor yet 
Herod’. In Galilee, as in Jerusalem, the Defendant, so far as 
was known, had committed no act of sedition. With this 
negative the legitimate function of the tetrarch was exhausted ; 
and that he exceeded his function, to the prejudice of the 
accused, is most improbable, when we see how the accusers were 
received. 

For in the foregoing scene, nothing is more apparent than the 
absence of all co-operation, sympathy, or touch, between the 
tetrarch and the Sanhedrin. The mere fact that he gives them 
no assistance is remarkable, and should be found strange by 
those who assume ‘the hostility of Antipas’, and suppose the 
Christian movement to have been regarded with fear, malevolence, 
or suspicion by the government of Galilee. What then prevented 
the unscrupulous Herod from using the weapon put into his hand, 
and crushing the agitator by simply informing Pilate that He 
was a dangerous person? But the Evangelist is in no such 
difficulty, having alleged nothing contrary to what he alleges 
here,—that Herod contemned the Defendant, ‘ thinking him unim- 
portant’, insignificant, or more exactly, ‘a cipher’, ‘ nothing’, that 
is to say, politically nothing, of no account for the purpose of the 
accusation, not appreciable as a disturber of the peace. This 
supposed, the capital charge was ridiculous. Herod so opined, 
and reported accordingly to the procurator. 

But further we see, and it is the chief trait in the scene, that 
the prince, notwithstanding his nominal religion, behaved on 
this occasion to the reverend and learned councillors, who waited 
on him, with a negligence and nonchalance which cannot have 
been without malice. His delight in the appearance of the 
Galilean, whom, as a celebrated wonder-worker, he had long 
been desirous to meet, and his hopes of a performance, pre- 
occupied him, it appears, completely. Upon this topic (so the 
connexion implies) he pressed the famous Magician with an 
interrogatory not at all abridged by an absolute lack of response, 
or by the invectives of the impatient delators. ‘And the chiet 
priests and the scribes stood there, accusing him with all their 
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might.’ Eventually, when their turn comes, they are dismissed 
with a contempt which, though pointed at the Prisoner, glances 
inevitably upon those who would represent Him as formidable. 
Anything more offensive to clerical magistrates than the whole 
performance one cannot conceive. And to the original observer 
and reporter—who, though in the service of Herod, may be 
supposed, since his report reached the disciples, not partial 
either to the prince or to the visitors—to him at least it seemed, 
that the mortification was designed. For it is added, without 
relevance to the story of the defendant, that there ensued a truce 
and alliance between Herod and Pilate; Herod, for some reason, 
such as in the political tangle of Judaea is easily conceivable, was 
at this moment well pleased to disoblige and snub the Sanhedrin, 
and to range himself with their adversary, the Roman governor. 
So at all events he did, both by his behaviour and by his report. 
In all this, his part is perfectly consequent. 

But now let us try the effect of inserting, with the current 
interpretation, the words of ‘the mockery’: 


‘ And the chief priests and the scribes stood and vehemently accused 
him. And Herod with his men of war set him at nought and mocked 
him, and arrayed him in a gorgeous robe, and sent him again to Pilate.’* 


Herod, that is to say, before dismissing the defendant, indulged 
himself and his military suite with the amusement of flouting such 
a ‘King of the Jews’, and improved the jest by robing him 
suitably—and disrobing him, doubtless, like the Roman soldiers 
afterwards, when the farce was done. 

Now as to the mere probability of such a performance by 
a prince, we will not say much. It may be differently estimated. 
There have been princes capable of behaving so, royal bullies 
and players of pranks, reckless alike of the victim and of their 
own dignity,—Caligula, for instance, and Henry III of France, 
and perhaps, in certain moods, our own Richard II. We are 
to suppose that Antipas was a specimen of this peculiar class, 
a tyrannical buffoon. The fact wants proof; but let us suppose 


1 Literally ‘ at full strain’, or ‘ full pitch’, edrévws combining both suggestions. 
English does not seem to afford any compact equivalent. Vehemently, energetically, 
&c., are near, but miss the note of sarcasm. 

2 abtov ‘Hpwdns aiv Trois orparedpacw avrod Kal éumaigas, 
abrov Aapmpay dvémepper TH 
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it. Even then, even in a Caligula, we should expect a method 
in madness, the pursuit, however extravagant and indecent, of 
some idea, the choice and hold of an object. But Herod, 
according to the representation, was incapable even of this. 
He was discharging ‘the King of the Jews’, dismissing Him 
as innocent. He was about to inform the procurator that he 
found no fault in the man. Whatever his motive, honesty, pride, 
or malice against the prosecutors, that was the line which he 
took. And then, as part of this proceeding, as an incident in 
the acquittal, he gets up a charade—for the robe at least must be 
fetched—which means, if anything, that the charge is true, and 
that the defendant is guilty of the pretensions for which he is 
mocked. Herod discharges the accused, but treats Him first as 
the executioners did after sentence. The thing seems senseless 
and, on the face of it, incredible. 

But if the mockery makes difficulty for those who would 
conceive the scene as a reality, still greater, and every way 
desperate, is the embarrassment of those who would explain 
the whole story, including this incident, as an invention. The 
theory of sceptical criticism, upon the evangelical narratives of 
the Trial and the Passion, is in general, as we saw at the begin- 
ning, this: that Christian tradition tended to exculpate the 
officials of the Roman Empire by transferring the odium of their 
acts to the detested Jews. Thus the tetrarch, a Jew, was made 
to take, or to share, the responsibility of the procurator as judge. 
A Jewish trial was devised to replace the Roman. And the 
third Gospel, which inserts the trial and mockery by Herod, 
betrays, it is said, this purpose, by omitting the Roman mockery, 
which was recorded in the source common to Luke and Mark. 

This last point however (let us note in passing) depends 
plainly upon the assumption that, according to Luke, the 
Roman mockery did not happen, was not a fact. If he had a 
motive for omitting the incident, though it was a fact, the 
argument from the omission collapses. And such a motive he 
exhibits. It is he who, at the moment of the crucifixion, records 
the prayer, so sacred and so pathetic that it will hardly bear 
quotation in debate, for the executioners who ‘know not what 
they do’. It is surely conceivable that such a narrator should 
pass over in silence the brutal sport of the legionaries, as he 
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passes in silence the scourging which they inflicted, not because 
these things did not happen or because he wishes so to suggest— 
for the scourging was an incident of the sentence, and, if not 
denied, would be supposed as of course,—but because he thought, 
with some reason, that there was no moral interest in actors 
hardly more responsible for their parts than the reeds, rods, 
nails, and cross. 

But however this may be, and though we were to grant that 
the Herodean mockery, according to Luke, replaces the Roman, 
suppressed as non factum, it is still impossible, as the critics have 
perceived and acknowledged, to account on these lines for his 
version of the Herodean episode as a whole.’ 

For it is obvious that, to relieve Pilate, Herod must condemn, 
whereas, according to St Luke, he acquits, thus increasing and 
not diminishing the culpability of the procurator, in giving 
sentence contrary not only to his own opinion but also to that 
of his referee. Accordingly we discover a new motive for the 
fiction: the episode was imported in order that the innocence 
of the accused might be certified by two judges instead of one. 
But here again we stumble upon the mockery, which, as we saw, 
and as all see, clashes with the acquittal, and goes far to annul 
its effect. So in fine we have, from M. Loisy, a third and 
‘composite theory. First some one, not Luke, is to invent a 
Herodean trial, condemnation, and mockery, parallel to the 
Roman, by way of counterpoise to Roman responsibility. The 
evangelist accepts the trial, but, to get the advantage of Herod’s 
testimony, changes the condemnation to an acquittal, but yet 
again retains the mockery, because this compensates for that 
of the legionaries, which, out of tenderness for Romans, he will 
suppress. To shun the opposing rocks we run (so it seems) 
upon both. The method and performance of Luke are surely 
on this shewing utterly incomprehensible. The truth is that 
the procedure of Herod as now supposed, by which the defendant 
is first flouted as a usurper of royalty and then absolved of 
rebellion, is incoherent. Take it as fact or as fiction, and turn 
it however we will, we shall not explain what does not agree 
with itself. ‘ 

* See here the citation from M. Loisy, supra p. 321, noting the successive stages 
of the theory, for which the author gives full references. 
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To eliminate the acquittal is impossible: the ‘No, nor yet 
Herod’ is as clear as words can be. Error of interpretation 
must be found, if anywhere, in the verse: 

‘And Herod with his men of war set him at nought, and mocked him, 
and arrayed him in a gorgeous robe, and sent him again to Pilate.’* 

Here there is at any rate one term which, as a translation, 
is artificial and unsatisfactory. Herod’s ‘men of war’, that is 
to say, the soldiers present (as this version assumes) at the inter- 
view, and partners in the mockery, appear in the original as his 
strateumata, his ‘troops’, or rather ‘forces’. But if such is the 
author’s meaning, his choice of a word is amazing. The irony 
of M. Loisy, ‘We must not ask how the tetrarch should have 
armies in Jerusalem’, touches the objection truly, but ignores the 
chief part. It is quite true that a corps of guards, such as might 
accompany the prince on such a journey, should not be described 
as a strateuma, and still less by the plural strateumata. We are 
not, of course, to demand precision from the author in military 
matters any more than in judicial. We are not surprised when, 
in his Acts of the Apostles, the garrison of Jerusalem appears as 
the strateuma or ‘force’ of its commander Claudius Lysias, both 
in the narrative and in the commander’s dispatch to his superior.* 
The term, whether technically correct or not, is intelligible and 
natural. And we will go so far as to suppose, though it does 
not follow, that a body of guards, if assembled and acting under 
the prince’s command, might, by the same author, be called his 
strateuma, or conceivably, by a stretch of magnificence, his strateu- 
mata. But here the author is speaking, as the interpretation — 
assumes, of soldiers in waiting, companions or personal servants, 
who are found with their master in the room or place where he 
receives unexpectedly a civil deputation. Such persons, if such 
there were, would be indicated as stratiotai, ‘soldiers’. To call 
them strateumata, ‘ forces’, is a mere abuse of language, unnatural, 
and not easily to be imagined. 

Nor, even if properly described, would they fit their place in 
the narrative. ‘ Herod, with his soldiers, contemned’ the prisoner. 

abrdv 5 ‘Hphdns adv Trois orparedpacw abrod Kal tumaigas, mepBadrdv 
abrdv Aapmpay abrdv Trans. A. V. 


2 Acts xxiii 10 éeéAcvoe 73 orpdrevya dpraca abrév abrav, and 
1b. 27. 
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But what sort of co-operation is this? The word marked! describes 
a feeling or judgement of the mind; it means literally ‘to make 
nothing of’, to regard as a cipher, and so to despise or contemn. 
And the tense used signifies that Herod came to, took, this con- 
temptuous view or opinion. The impropriety of saying, that he 
formed his opinion with the help of his guards, is veiled in the 
Authorized Version, which, to suit the prevalent idea, adopts 
the dexterous modification ‘se¢ him at nought’, thus suggesting 
and preparing us to expect some action or performance. Of this 
in the original word there is no trace. 

But if, dismissing all preconceptions, we take the phrase as it 
is, and write ‘ Herod, with his forces, contemned him’, or, more 
exactly, ‘Herod, with his forces, thought nothing of him’, there 
is surely, so far, no difficulty. The English means that to a 
sovereign supported by military power the prisoner seemed an 
insignificant adversary; having troops at his back, he con- 
temned such a person in the character, imputed by the accusers, 
of a dangerous rebel and claimant to the throne. And the Greek 
may and should mean the same. It may perhaps be implied, 
that the strength of the prince was in some way represented by 
the state or attendance with which he, or his apartment, was 
surrounded. But the words do not say so, and at all events it is 
not the point. 

To this it is next added that ‘he jested upon him’ or ‘ there- 
upon’.? Here again we must carefully observe, that the original 
word, though it would admit the explanation supposed to be 
given by the sequel, and might signify a mockery by perform- 
ance, a mockery in action, neither contains any such notion in 
itself, nor even can be so understood, if interpreted, as is natural, 
by what precedes, ‘Herod, with his forces, thought nothing 
of (the prisoner), and jested thereupon.’* The jest is explained 
by the words ‘with his forces’,—a connexion more apparent 
in the original, from the order of the words,* than it can be 
made in the order of English. The suggestion that the prisoner 

5% éumaigas (air@). Though the pronoun supplied is doubtless masculine, the 
translation ‘thereupon’ is more correct than ‘upon him’, because the context 
marks that it is as an adversary of Herod and his forces that the person is 


derided. 
* Because civ rois orparevpaow is brought close to éyumaigas. 
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was a rebel, with pretensions to Herod’s throne, was received 
with a sneer: ‘I and my forces are not afraid of him’, or the 
like,—a form of speech, let us note, in which the rhetorical 
amplification strateumata (plural) is natural. And the jest, 
let us note also, might be so delivered that the sting of it 
would be all for the accusers; and so, from the drift of the 
whole anecdote, we should understand. The ‘priests and scribes’, 
who would signalize a danger to the military establishment of 
Galilee, are told in effect to mind their own affairs. 

So far, then, there is no hint of personal affront to the defendant. 
It remains to consider the act of robing. Here, from the structure 
of Greek and its habit of accumulating participles, there is a 
doubt as to the grouping and connexion of words. Part for part, 
the passage runs thus: 


‘ But Herod with his forces contemning him and jesting (there-) upon 
putting on him fine apparel sent him back to Pilate.’ 

Grammar admits equally the connexion of putting either with 
Jesting or with sent. Which is meant? With the current con- 
ception of the scene, presupposing the hostility of Herod to the 


prisoner and the co-operation of the ‘men of war’, we should 
decide for the connexion with jesting, as apparently all inter- 
preters, more or less definitely, now do. And it would then 
be possible, and preferable, to hold that, in spite of the order of 
words, the robing, or rather having robed, precedes the mockery, 
or is included within it. The translation of M. Loisy, for 
example 


‘Et Hérode, l’ayant traité avec mépris et tourné en dérision avec ses 
soldats, apres lui avoir fait mettre une robe brillante, le renvoya 4 
Pilate ’— 
inclines this way; and our Authorized Version, though likewise 
ambiguous, is so understood and doubtless so intended. But the 
contrary, a disjunction of the robing from the jest, and a con- 
nexion only with the dismissal, is indicated not only by the order 
but by the balance of the period.? If then the robing is derisive, 


1 Les Evang. Syn. ii. 636. 

2 abriv 5 odv rois orparevpacw abrod Kai éunaifas, 
abrév Aapmpdy dvéneppey abrdv rH There is nothing in the rhythm 
to suggest a comma after Aapmpar. 
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this colour must be found wholly in the act and the description 
of it. 

Now that the words do not necessarily convey this is certain. 
They are not even the obvious words for such a purpose. The 
derision must turn upon the ‘royalty’ of the Prisoner, upon His 
claiming the title of ‘king’. And since in this scene, in the inter- 
view with Herod, that title has not been mentioned at all, and it 
has been mentioned but once before, we should expect here, for 
the supposed purpose, some reminder of it, some such phrase as 
‘royal apparel’! But that is not said. What zs said, the exact 
shade of the words, is not quite easy to fix. The term apparel 
(not necessarily a single robe) conveys certainly something not 
common. Indeed that is just all that it does convey. The 
original (esthes) is a word for clothing which, by a certain poeti- 
cal colour, escapes the note of commonness, but which must be 
defined according to the occasion. The robes of Herod Agrippa 
at his last audience are called esthes, with the addition of the epi- 
thet rayal.' At the sepulchre it is in vraiment (plural), which 
‘ shines like lightning’, that the ‘two men’ appear to the seekers 
of the body.? Clothing merely as such is not esthes, and there 
is perhaps a shade of dignity in the word used for ‘ putting on’.* 
But ‘arrayed in a gorgeous robe’ (A.V.) is not exact either in the 
substantive or the epithet, and shews, like the whole verse, the 
deflecting influence of the prevalent assumption. ‘ Fine apparel ’, 
‘ splendid apparel’, seems about right ; the epithet * here adds 
little, if anything, to the denotation of esthes. However, the 
clothing is rich ; and apparently, though it would be brought 
by a servant, the prince himself puts it on. That is what is 
said, and there is no reason to gloss it. On the whole then 
clearly the act is a mark of honour. 

But why should we suppose it ironical? It is now so supposed, 
because we take for granted that Herod is hostile to the Defendant, 
and because otherwise there is no part for the ‘ men of war’. But 
since there are no such performers, and since Herod declares in 


1 Acts xii 21. 

2 Luke xxiv 4 éoOjoeow dorparrovcas. 

3 wepiBaddv, See Luke xii 27. 

* Aapxpay, acommon metaphor in such connexion. 
5 As in ‘ aprés lui avoir fait mettre’, Loisy. 
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favour of the Defendant, why should he not dismiss Him with 
honour ? 

There is every reason, from Herod’s point of view, why he 
should. It is the proper outcome of the situation and the pro- 
ceedings. Herod, from the first and throughout, according to 
the story, exhibits an eager interest in the Galilean thus brought 
into his presence, because of the reports about His extraordinary 
powers and performances. That he overacts this sentiment, for the 
discomfiture of the accusing magistrates, seems to be suggested, 
but not at all that the feeling is feigned. The reports, as they 
appear in the Gospel, must have excited interest, and a certain 
respect, in any one not prepossessed on the other side ; and Herod 
was no fanatic either of religion or (as far as we know) of philo- 
sophy. The opinions and feelings, which he brings to the interview, 
he retains to the end. The refusal of the Magician to respond 
to his advances, though it could not please, must stimulate 
his curiosity, and might naturally increase his respect. He ‘was 
hoping to see some miracle done by him’, and, on parting with Him, 
he hopes so still. Backed by his opinion, Pilate wil] dismiss the 
ridiculous charge of sedition. The wizard will then be at liberty, 
and able, if willing, to satisfy the royal desire. In this expectation, 
Herod, before parting with Him, bestows on Him a royal gift and 
mark of favour. The form of it, a rich and valuable costume, is 
familiar in oriental practice, and such as the garb of the Prisoner, 
after the outrages of the night, might suggest as acceptable. 
The act of investiture is conceived in the spirit, however different 
in the circumstances, of that commanded by Ahasuerus for 
Mordecai. If it isa little extravagant (and this seems to be meant), 
that is in keeping with Herod’s attitude throughout. He over- 
acts his respect at the departure, as he does his interest at the 
arrival, with an eye to the prosecutors and a certain pleasure in 
disagreeing with them. And he does his best to publish his dis- 
agreement, by the changed appearance which the Defendant will 
present on His return to the praetorium. But the compliment, 
after all, is royal, and itself signifies the prince’s political 
‘contempt’. Only a conscious superior could take such a liberty. 
That he accompanied the gift with a jest, and a jest upon the 
‘royalty’ of the recipient, is conceivable, but would be hardly 
congruous ; and at all events it is neither said nor suggested. 
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The whole passage will run somewhat thus : 

‘Herod, when he saw the celebrated’ Jesus, was delighted above 
measure. For he had been wishing to see him a long while, because 
he had been hearing much about him. He was hoping too to 
see some feat performed by him. And he persisted in question- 
ing him at some length, though the Master* made him no answer. 
And there stood the chief priests and the scribes, accusing him with 
all their might. But Herod “ with his forces” thought him not im- 
portant, and jested thereupon, and, having clothed him with fine 
apparel, sent him back to Pilate. And that very day Pilate and Herod 
were made friends, having before been at enmity with one another.’ 


But if this interpretation be correct, evidently the alleged 
resemblance and parallelism between this scene and the mockery 
by the Roman soldiers, as related in the other Gospels, is nothing. 
In language the only noticeable points of contact are that the 
verb to jest or mock* appears, but with a different connexion and 
meaning, in Mark and Matthew, and that, in John, the soldiers 
clothe* their prisoner. There is a robing here and a robing 
there. But in substance and spirit there is neither likeness nor 
opposition. There is simply no analogy at all. Circumstances, 
actors, things said and done, the meaning of them,—all are differ- 
ent; and it is not even conceivable that the story in Luke should 
be an equivalent or compensation for the other. 

To complete the consideration of the subject as presented by 
M. Loisy, a word must be said about the allusion to Herod’s 
part in the Passion, which we read in the Acts of the Apostles, and 
also about that part as it appears in the Gospel of Peter. In the 
Acts® ‘Herod and Pontius Pilate with nations and peoples of 
Israel’ are conjoined as acting against the Messiah. The pas- 
sage, part of a prayer, may possibly not have been composed by 
the author of the Acts; but since he gives it without remark, it 
should be, in his view, not inconsistent with what he has related 
of Herod in his Gospel. Nor is it inconsistent, even if the action 

1 zdv "Inootv. In Greek such as that of the Gospels, this shade of expression is 


often not significant; but the phrasing of this anecdote, for some reason, is more 
delicate than that even of Luke is usually, The article therefore should, I think, be 


? Or perhaps merely ‘the other’, but I think airés has the more specific sense. 
It indicates partly Herod’s conception, partly that, quite different, but analogous, 
of the reporter. 

mepréBadov. 5 iv 27. 
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of Herod, mainly favourable to the Defendant upon any interpreta- 
tion, was, as it is here interpreted, in purpose favourable altogether. 
Herod stands in the Gospel, as he is joined in the allusion, with 
Pilate, favourable too, and is also contributory to the result. His 
behaviour, though not ill-meant, is inconsiderate and unworthy of 
his position. His innocent subject is threatened by formidable 
enemies. He declares indeed in favour of the Accused, but does 
it, from personal and irrelevant motives, in such a way as to 
exasperate the accusers, and then leaves the affair to its course. 

He may well be placed, without discrimination, among those who 
accomplished what was ‘ determined before to be done’." 

On the other hand, it does not appear that his part, as described 
in the third Gospel, resembles at all, in fact, colour, or tendency, 
what is alleged in the recently discovered fragment of the 
Gospel of Peter. It may be true (the enquiry does not here con- 
cern us) that this document contains some peculiar and authentic 
traditions. But in the political and judicial aspects of the matter, 
where our third Gospel is solid, the other seems to ignore the very 
elements of the situation. A writer who apparently conceives 
‘the Jews’, the tetrarch of Galilee, and the procurator of Judaea, 
as acting together in a joint council or tribunal, where, when Pilate 
has retired, ‘ Herod the King’ takes the lead and awards execu- 
tion,? whatever were his motives and his sources of information, in 
these affairs is neither guided by our third Gospel nor admissible 
for the interpretation of it. If his object was ‘to minimize the 
sin of the Procurator by laying the chief guilt at the door of 
Herod, the representative of the Jews’,® it was one which, as we 
have seen, cannot possibly have affected St Luke, whose story has 
the contrary effect. 

It is possible, that is to say, not irrational or illogical, to suppose 
the story, as given by St Luke, to have been invented for the sake 
of the acquittal, and in order to confirm the favourable opinion of 
Pilate by that of Herod. The interpretation here given removes 


1 Acts iv 28. 

2 The fragment begins just here, but such is the representation : rav 52 ‘Iov8aiew 
obdels éviparo tas xeipas, ‘Hpwdns odd’ els Trav abrod* Kat ph 
vipacda dvéorn TMeAGros. al rére wededer ‘“Hpwdns 5 Bacireds Tov 
wipiov 


® Swete, note to the Gospel of Peter, |.c.—Is it not however possible, that these 
absurdities are due to mere ignorance ? 
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an obstacle to this supposition, by shewing that Herod’s acquittal 
is not qualified, according to St Luke, by any such performance 
as the mockery. But of course in any history, any allegation not 
irrelevant must have a conceivable motive, and must be, so far, 
explicable as an invention. That, in itself, is no ground for suspi- 
cion, and in the present case we do not find any other. 

The gift of Herod, the‘ fine apparel’, has a consequence in the 
story, not indeed important, but worth attention, because the fact, 
though stated in the third Gospel only, illustrates an incident 
common to all. The clothes of a person executed were the per- 
quisite of the executioners. Now upon this occasion, the partition 
of the clothes among the soldiers, who carried out the sentence, 
was made with more care and attracted more attention from the 
spectators than we should naturally expect, if it were not for the 
special circumstance of Herod’s donation. The narrative of Mark 
in particular throws this detail into picturesque relief: the dividers 
cast lots ‘what every man should take’. To suggest, as some do, 
that this may be supposed an invention, because others, but not the 
original narrator, regard it as the fulfilment of a prophecy, is surely 
not legitimate. But if the pitiable booty, which the soldiers divide, 
had been such as from the general circumstances of the case we 
should have imagined,—common clothes, not costly, which had 
sustained the soil and violence of all that passes between the 
‘small upper room’ and ‘the place of a Skull’; we might 
wonder, while accepting the fact, that ‘what every man should 
take’ was a matter worth arbitrament, and that, in such a scene, 
so rapid and colourless a transaction was perceived and remem- 
bered. If the pieces could differ in value, then, being such as 
are commonly worn in the East, they might, as one narrator 
reminds us,” be parted by tearing them up. But the gift of the 
tetrarch, though unknown to the tradition of St Mark, accounts 
for what his informants observed. The additions or substitutions 
of Herod were things of price, such as the gazers at an execution 
would seldom see, and which would fetch a sum important to a 
legionary ; and they were moreover, it is likely enough, such 
that to tear them would ruin their value. The ‘seamless tunic’ 
of the fourth Gospel, whatever be the purpose of the author in 


1 Matt. xxvii 35 ; John xix 24. 
2 John xix 23-24. 
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dwelling upon it, isa property comprehensible with, but not easily 
without, the investiture by Herod, regarded not as a disguise for 
the moment, but as a gift. For men on military wages, the 
clothes, so augmented, would be an exciting windfall; and only 
the lot could settle the momentous issue, who should take the 
pieces which came from the wardrobe of a prince. 

By St Luke the incident.of the partition is touched slightly, as 
are most acts of the soldiers which do not disappear.' But the 
use of the lot he notes, nor does he forget the cause of it, and 
whence came the spoil which made an allotment necessary. ‘ And 
in parting his clothes’, he says, ‘they cast the lot ; and there stood 
the people, gazing.’ The word, and the turn of phrase, are 
identical with those which he has used in describing the attitude 
of the councillors during the proceedings of Herod: ‘ There 
stood the chief priests and the scribes, accusing him with all their 
might.’* The touch refers us back, with a note of irony, from 
the fate of the gift to the intent of the donor ; and ‘ the people ’,* 
spectators of the despoiling, follow their leaders, who railed at the 
putting on. To these, in fact, the narrator immediately returns, 
adding that ‘the magistrates too’, that is to say, such persons as 
composed the Sanhedrin, ‘ sneered along with them, saying, He 
saved others, let him save himself,if this is the anointed one, the 
chosen one of God. * 

In this mockery, the text of Luke exhibits a divergence not 
insignificant, upon which perhaps some light may be thrown from 
our point of view. By writing ‘ the anointed one of God, the chosen 
one’ > and by omitting ‘along with them’ from the introductory 
words, one class of copies gives to the sneer a purely religious 
bearing, pointed solely at the claim of #he Christ, the Messiah or 
Anointed, and attributes it consistently not to the populace, but 
to the hierarchy, by whom this ‘ blasphemy ’ had been resented 


1 See above, p. 338, and compare Luke xxiii 34 with Mark xv 24 and 
Matt. xxvii 35. 

2 Compare Luke xxiii 34-35 ipdria abrov, EBadov Kai 
élornxe 5 Aads Oewpayv (to be joined and punctuated so), with Luke xxiii 10. 

® The word 6 Aads marks the crowd not as such (éxAos), but as representative, 
in some sort, of Judaism. See Loisy ad loc. 

* 8% wat of dpxovres civ airois, A¢yovres, “AAAouvs ~owoe, GwodTw 
tavrév, obrds 6 Xprords ToD 

5 6 Xpords Tod 5 
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and avenged. But there is reason for thinking that, in the mouths 
of the mob, the sarcasm ‘ He saved others ; let him save himself’ 
was associated with the proverb ‘ Physician, heal thyself’, and was 
aimed not so much at the claimant of the Kingdom as at the per- 
former of miraculous cures. A link between the two aspects may 
be found in the fact that the particular method of healing, which, 
as practised by the disciples of the new Doctor, would be commonly 
supposed typical of his ‘ school ’, was that of chrisms or anointing.! 
Now it was through these performances of the disciples that the 
attention of Herod was first called to the Master’; and we have 
seen, that a curious interest in the worker of wonders, the supposed 
adept in medicine and magic, is the sole idea which Luke assigns 
to Herod as the cause of his favour and largess. Thus between 
the partition of the apparel and the sneer at the impotent ‘ saver’, 
so far as this related to the miraculous cures, there is, for the 
Evangelist, a connexion of thought ; and this fortifies the case for 
the readings which maintain the connexion, as against those which 
would obliterate it.? 


THE DOUBLE TEXT OF LUKE xxiii 15. 


I have deferred to this place, as a detail not important to our 
purpose, though relevant, the variations of text which make 
Pilate, after declaring that Herod, like himself, found nothing in 


1 Mark vi 15, where see the following context, and compare Luke ix 6-9. 

2 In what sense precisely the jest, according to Luke, is taken up by the soldiers 
(xxiii 36-37), is not clear. They offer dfos (vinegar), i.e. probably posca, and say, 
ei ov ef 5 Bactreds Tay “lovdaiwy, ceavrév. In Greek this seems to have no 
point, nor reference to the action accompanying. Latin is open (and for the soldiers 
perhaps more likely), for we are immediately told that the inscription, giving the 
title ‘King of the Jews’, was in Latin as well as in Greek and in ‘Hebrew’. And 
in Latin, low Latin, a poor but pertinent jest can be made: ‘Si tu es regulus 
Iudaeorum, regula te ipsum’, meaning ‘ prescribe for yourself’, ‘diet yourself’. 
This would combine the ‘king’ and the ‘ doctor’, and would explain more or less 
the offer of drink. But the point, whatever it was, seems to have been lost in 
transmission, perhaps through more than one language; nor do the parallel 
accounts give any light. That Roman soldiers should allude to the religious con- 
nexion, in Jewish thought, between the ideas of fing and saviour, seems, as 
M. Loisy remarks, not probable. But his suggestion that the narrator thought ot 
Jewish soldiers, ‘ soldiers of Herod’, depends upon the current misunderstanding 
of orparedyara in Luke xxiii 11, and upon those deductions therefrom which this 
essay is designed to prevent. After all, it is perhaps not necessary that the mockery 
of the soldiers should have any definite point ; they might be supposed to repeat, - 
loosely and ignorantly, what was said around them by others. 
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the Accused to justify the charge of the priests, continue either 
thus: 


‘No, nor did Herod : for he sent him back to us,’' 
or thus : 
‘No, nor did Herod : for J sent (referred) you to him. * 


The question is not important ; for even if we take the first, we 
cannot suppose the author to mean that Pilate had no other evi- 
dence for Herod’s opinion than the bare fact of the return of the 
Prisoner, and that Herod made no communication of his view. We 
could hardly believe this, even if it were alleged or implied ; but 
the words may quite fairly be understood, on the contrary, to 
include and imply the communication. The facts of the story 
are therefore the same either way. 

But the choice offers a problem, and perhaps, after careful con- 
sideration, it is not merely a question of choice. If either reading 
is original and right, we must suppose that this reading has been 
deliberately changed into the other. But what was the motive? 
The sense of for I referred you to him seems absolutely flawless. 
To the other, for he sent him back to us, it might be objected, by a 
punctilious critic, (a) that the words, if pressed strictly, ignore the 
essential matter, and should be rather ‘ for so he hasinformed us’ ; 
and (4) that, in the style of St Luke, the procurator would not use 
the plural (though Latin) for himself only, and that, if ‘ us’ means 
‘me and you ’, the procurator and the accusers, it is a form not very 
suitable to a situation in which these parties are not co-operators 
but rather adversaries. Pilate is not made to say ‘ We have ex- 
amined him’, but ‘ / have examined him in your presence’ *; and 
so also he should say rather ‘ Herod sent him back to me’. And 
from a literary point of view, these objections, though small, may 
be sound. But are they such as would lead to a bold altera- 
tion of the text, and does it elsewhere appear that the texts of the 
Gospels, during the process of fixing, were subjected to revision of 
this kind, to corrections purely literary? The variations in them 
are generally either minute, and such as might arise from in- 
advertence, or on the other hand substantial, and explicable by 


1 yap abrév mpds jyas, Alexandrine text. 


yap ipas mpds Western text. Luke xxiii 14. 
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some motive of religious interest. This variation is of neither 
class, and seems very difficult to account for, if we suppose that 
either reading is original and right. 

What we should seek is rather the common original, which, by 
alternative corrections, might give rise to both. And there is a 
form which, in some respects, certainly satisfies this condition :—- 
for he sent him back to you, avémepe yap tyas. This 
is at first sight not intelligible. It looks wrong ; and each of the 
traditional readings isan obvious way of simplifying it. 

If then it really has a good meaning, it is preferable, in point 
of authority, to either of the traditional readings, which disprove 
one another. 

Could then Pilate properly say to the accusers this :—‘ Nor did 
Herod find any ground for your accusations ; for he returned the 
prisoner to you’? I think that not only is this possible, but it is 
the correct form, that which really expresses the legal relation of 
the parties. If Herod were invoked as a judge, then no doubt 
the procurator should say that, when Herod acquits, he returns or 
refers the Prisoner to the first judge, Pilate :—‘ he sent him back 
to me.’ But, as we have seen above,' Herod is not a judge, nor 
is invoked as such, nor acts as such. The procurator, the only 
judge, invites the tetrarch to say whether or not he supports and 
concurs in the accusation of the priests, whether, from his know- 
ledge of Galilee, he considers the Prisoner open to a charge of 
sedition. If Herod had answered in the affirmative, he, or rather 
some one on his behalf, would have appeared in the procurator’s 
court as an accuser. It is proper and correct therefore to say, 
that, by answering in the negative, and refusing to join in the 
accusation, he remitted or returned the Prisoner to the first 
accusers, whom he left to make out their accusation, without his 
help, if they could. 

And further it is to be noted, that in this case the accusers, the 
members of the Sanhedrin, have a position different from that of 
ordinary prosecutors. They are not private persons, nor prose- 
cutors merely. They are themselves magistrates of high dignity 
and competence, who have legally arrested and tried the Prisoner, 
and could have punished Him severely at their own discretion. It 
is only because they desire to put Him to death, a sentence 

* PP. 332-333- 
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beyond their power, that they invoke the procurator and prefer 
a charge of treason. By so doing, they doubtless surrender cus- 
tody to the extent of that purpose, but perhaps not, even techni- 
cally, for all purposes. It is not clear that the procurator could, 
even then, assume absolute control and prohibit any further pro- 
ceedings. He himself speaks rather as if, upon the dismissal of 
the capital charge, the question of other punishment would be 
matter for arrangement between him and them. He seems to 
propose, if they agree, to ‘give him a lesson and let him go’. 
Substantially then, whether technically or not, the Prisoner was 
still the prisoner of the Sanhedrin ; and for this reason also it is 
proper for Pilate to say, that Herod, by dismissing the accusation, 
returned him, not ‘to me’, but ‘ to you’. 

It should be considered then, whether the reading dvémepwe yap 
abrév mpds tyas, for he returned him to you, while it accounts for 
the double tradition and is favoured by the joint evidence, is not 
also more consistent than either with that true sense of the 
legal situation, which distinguishes the third Gospel in this part. 

LUKE xiii 32. ‘ This fox.’' 

‘Go ye and tell this fox ’—mopevdévres eimare rh 
—runs the text ; but why that pronoun is used, if, as we should 
suppose at first sight, and as is generally assumed, the words are 
merely a description of Herod and a reflexion upon his charac- 
ter, is not clear. We should expect ‘that fox’ (éxe(vn), as the 
Authorized Version gives it. 

Possibly ‘ this’ may have suited the context of the anecdote 
in another document, and may be retained inadvertently ; but 
that is not to be supposed, if any explanation is to be found in 
the context of Luke. 

The question is perhaps connected with another, why he has 
chosen this place for inserting the invocation of the City :— 
‘O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that killest the prophets .. - 
The invocation agrees almost verbally with Matthew,” and is 
drawn evidently from the same source, where it must have been 
recorded, as a saying, without note of place and occasion. But 
whereas in the first Gospel it is spoken in the temple as the 
peroration of a discourse against the tyranny and crimes of the 


1 See above, p. 330 ® xxiii 37-39. 
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hierarchy, here it is made part (if we press the connexion strictly) 
of a reply given in Galilee to a warning against the tetrarch. It 
is true that, allowing for the method and style of St Luke, and 
his manner of working his materials together, we need not so 
press the connexion, and even should not. But there is only the 
more reason for asking, how the composer was led to make a 
juncture which is barely possible, and not, as in Matthew, natural. 
In Luke the invocation at first sight seems to hang on to the 
context solely by the words ‘thou that killest the prophets’; in 
all the rest, the supporting anecdote seems to be forgotten. 

May it be suggested that, in the view of the composer, there 
was another and a more intimate link between the anecdote and 
the invocation—a correspondence of simile or metaphor between 
the comparison of Christ and His converts to a hen and her brood 
and the designation of the alleged persecutor as a for? Thecon- 
ception seems not unnatural. 

And if this were so, there would be no longer any difficulty in 
accounting for the phrase ‘ ¢#7s fox’, and for the emphasis thrown 
upon ‘this’.’ By ‘this fox’ would be meant ‘the enemy here’, 
Galilee, as contrasted with other ‘foxes’ or persecutors, the 
enemies in Jerusalem. Enemies 4ere may be assured, that only 
there can designs against a prophet be accomplished. 

That this is the intention we cannot safely assert, but the sup- 
position is preferable to that of error or oversight in a matter so 
simple as the use of a pronoun. 

It is perhaps an advantage in this interpretation, that the term 
Sox, when conceived as part of a simile,a symbol for ‘ persecutor’, 
has not the personal note, which it has, if taken for a designation 
of the tetrarch, an equivalent for the name of Herod. With this 
latter sense, the words ‘ Go ye and tell that fox’ have a singular 
colour and are somewhat startling. But in‘Go ye and tell this fox’, 
understood as now proposed, nothing is asserted as from the 
speaker. The description signifies ‘the person here inimical to 
me and mine’. It is relative to the warning of the Pharisees, and 
is no more applicable to the tetrarch than to any one in Galilee, 
who might be so conceived or so represented. 


A. W. VERRALL. 

* By the order of words, rj dAd@wex: ravrp, not radry The pronoun, 
being postponed, becomes superfluous, unless it is to carry an emphasis, . 
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HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION TO THE 
TEXTUAL CRITICISM OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 


III. THE CONTENTS OF THE CANON OF THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT: (B) THE (PAULINE) EPISTLES. 


‘LEGEM et Prophetas cum Evangelicis et Apostolicis litteris 
miscet’ is Tertullian’s summary definition of the Church’s pro- 
cedure in regard to her sacred books, whether of the Jewish 
or of the Christian covenant!: and we have noted in the course 
of the preceding articles? that this bipartite arrangement of the 
contents of both Old and New Testament is very characteristic 
of the earliest period, and is indeed apparently earlier than any 
juxtaposition of the two Testaments as two single wholes. The 
last article was devoted to the consideration of the ‘ Evangelicae 
litterae’, the four-fold Gospel: we have now to ask what is meant 
by the other class of writings in the Christian Canon, the ‘litterae 
Apostolicae’, We might naturally have supposed that, as the 
Apostles correspond to the Prophets, so the ‘ Apostolic literature’ 
would be the letters of several Apostles, or at least of more than 
one—something, in fact, like the whole body of Catholic and 
Pauline epistles as we have it now. But in the original tradition 
of the Christian Church, though the ‘epistles’ are plural, the 
‘Apostle’ is singular: the one Apostle is related to the several 
letters much as the one Gospel to the several Gospels. And that 
one Apostle is of course St Paul. 

To this original singularity of St Paul in the tradition of the 
first generations a constant witness is borne, down to much later 
times, both by the persistent custom in Greek Christian writers of 
citing St Paul under the title 6 améorodos, and by the technical 
use of the same term for the Epistle in the liturgies. Even at 
this day the regular series of Epistles in the Byzantine rite is 

1 Tertullian, praescriptio adv. haereticos § 36. 
? J. T.S. October 1908, pp. 21, 22 ; +l 163, 164. 
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drawn (apart from Acts at Easter-tide) exclusively from St Paul. 
And lest it should be thought doubtful whether these usages may 
not rather represent later developements than a continuous practice 
from the beginning, it may be well to set down one or two 
illustrative examples from the second century itself. ‘If Eusebius 
(H. £. v 27) tells us that Heraclitus (about A.D. 200) wrote 
els tov "Andorodoy, the form of the title may perhaps be the 
historian’s and not the commentator’s: but in two other places 
(H. £. v 17, 18) the phrase occurs in actual quotations from 
anti-Montanist writers of the same period: d¢iv yap etvat rd mpo- 
gytixdy xdpiopa mdon Th péxpt tijs teAelas tapovolas 
6 ’Anédorodos (Anonymus), and . .. uipodpevos roy 
twa ovvtagdyevos (Apollonius). 
So Clement of Alexandria, Strom. vii 14, te EvayyéAtoy 
6 ’Andorodos. So too the Latin Irenaeus, Haer. IV xxvii 4, 
“Domino quidem dicente [Luc. xviii 7]... et Apostolo in ea 
quae est ad Thessalonicenses epistola ista praedicante”, and often 
elsewhere, especially in Book V: in two cases the Greek also 
is extant—V ix 3, where it too has ’Amdéerodos, and V ii 3, where 
the Sacra Parallela give é paxdépios TMaddos for “beatus Apostolus”’: 
but there can be no question that in such cases the Latin is 
our best guide. Doubtless the use of the phrase goes back 
further still into the second century.’? 

The unique honour thus paid to St Paul, in the usage of Greek 
Christianity, as the one letter writer of the Canon, receives 
striking confirmation from the most primitive documents alike 
of the Latin-speaking and of the Syriac-speaking churches. In 
the far East the‘ Doctrine of Addai’ (or Thaddaeus) represents the 
third century tradition of the form in which the church of Edessa 
was believed to have been given its Bible: ‘The Law and the 
Prophets, and the Gospel in which ye daily read before the people, 
and the letters of Paul which Simon Cephas sent us from Rome, 
and the Acts of the Twelve Apostles which John the son of 
Zebedee sent us from Ephesus.’ In the far West the earliest 
extant monument of Latin Christianity, the Passion of the 
Scillitan Martyrs in A.D. 180, records the answer of the martyrs 
to the question, ‘ What effects have you in your satchel?’ in these 

1 I repeat what I have already printed in an article ‘Greek Patristic Commen- 
taries on the Pauline Epistles’ in Hastings’s Dictionary of the Bible (v 484 6). 
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terms ‘The Books’ [that is, as I suppose, the Gospels] ‘and the 
letters of one Paul, a righteous man’. 

It is clear, then, that there was a period in the history of all 
the Churches, Greek, Latin, and Syriac alike, when the epistles 
of St Paul alone were reckoned as canonical. In contrast with 
the lesser Catholic epistles—2 and 3 John, James, Jude, 2 Peter 
—this would be universally admitted : for they belong to the class 
of books which Eusebius, in his well-known analysis of the 
New Testament Canon (H. £. iii 25), labels avriAeydueva or ‘ dis- 
puted’, and only attained their full recognition at a comparatively 
late date. But even the first epistle of St John and first epistle 
of St Peter, which Eusebius places among the dyodoyovpeva or 
‘admitted’ books, though they certainly anticipated the rest of 
the Catholic epistles and were probably everywhere recognized 
as canonical by the middle or end of the third century, must, on 
the evidence before us, be regarded as having accrued to the 
New Testament Canon at a definitely later moment than the 
collection of the epistles of St Paul.? And this original differ- 
ence, in the order of admission to the Canon, of the Catholic and 
the Pauline epistles respectively is reflected in the arrangement 
of the earlier MSS: the Catholic epistles form a group not 
with the Pauline epistles at all, but with the Acts and sometimes 
the Apocalypse. I do not think any ancient MS is extant which 
contains the epistles, Catholic and Pauline, and nothing else: 
whereas on the other hand there are MSS, and those among our 
oldest, both of St Paul alone, and of the Catholic epistles with 
other parts of the New Testament than the Pauline epistles. To 
take four examples, all of them perhaps of the sixth century: 
of St Paul alone we have D,, the Claromontane Graeco-Latin 


* Quoted already in the last article, p. 162 n. 2. 

2 1 Peter is not mentioned in{the Muratorian Canon : and St Cyprian’s Latin bible, 
though it indubitably included both 1 Peter and 1 John, seems to me to betray 
a difference of hand between the translation of 1 Peter and that of the rest of the 
New Testament. In an article published in the Church Quarterly Review for April 
1890 (p. 157), I took occasion to point out the following inconsistencies in the 
rendering of characteristic Greek words between 1 Peter and the rest of the New 
Testament : 3éfa dofa(ev, ‘ maiestas’ ‘ magnifico’ ‘honoro’ rather than ‘ claritas’ 
‘clarifico’: én, ‘gentiles’ rather than ‘nationes’ or ‘gentes’: dachlav, 
‘salvum facere (fieri)’ rather than ‘salvare’ ‘liberare’ ‘eliberare’ ‘servare’ : 
ebaryyedi{ecOa, ‘ praedicare’ rather than ‘adnuntiare’: dyamyroi, ‘ carissimi’ rather 
than ‘dilectissimi’ : paxdpios, ‘beatus’ rather than ‘ felix’. 
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codex (Paris gr. 107), and H,, the fragments of a Mount Athos 
MS that reproduces the fourth century edition of Evagrius 
Ponticus: of the Catholic Epistles with Gospels and Acts we 
have the Graeco-Latin codex Bezae, and of the Catholic Epistles 
with Acts and Apocalypse the Fleury fragments of the Old Latin 
known as & (Paris lat. 6400 G). 

It appears, then, that the original element of Epistles in the 
New Testament Canon was represented solely and exclusively 
by St Paul: but how far are we justified in taking back this 
original nucleus, the Pauline collection itself? 

A collection that was canonical by the close of the second 
century in Edessa on the one hand and in a remote Numidian 
town on the other cannot have been of quite recent origin. That 
we have no definite reference to the collection in the extant 
literature of the generation preceding A.D. 180, is hardly matter 
for surprise when we consider that the literature in question is 
almost wholly apologetic: neither the controversy with pagans 
nor the controversy with Jews leaves us much opening to look 
for any appeal to the authority or even the evidence of St Paul. 
One thing, however, we do know; namely, that when Marcion, 
perhaps a little before the middle of the century, published a 
Gospel of his own, he published an ‘ Apostolicon’ as well. And 
this ‘ Apostolicon’ of Marcion’s bears to our collection of Pauline 
epistles—exception being made of the Pastoral Epistles—just the 
same sort of relation which his Gospel bears to our Gospel of 
St Luke. That the Church’s Third Gospel is prior to Marcion’s 
recension, and that Marcion produced his own Gospel out of the 
ecclesiastical Gospel by a series of arbitrary excisions, is not a 
matter of doubt. Parity of reasoning suggests that the ‘ Apos- 
tolicon’ of the Gnostic teacher is a similar réchauffé of an 
existing Pauline collection in the Church: certainly Tertullian 
is able to use, in the fifth book adversus Marcionem, an identical 
method of description and argument with regard to the Epistles 
with that which he had used in the fourth book with regard to 
the Gospel, and to confute his opponent by the same demon- 
stration that the parts retained imply in a thousand indirect details 
that very belief in the God of the Old Testament which the parts 
excised had more directly inculcated. If we examine for our- 
selves the passages of our own Pauline text that we know to have 
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been absent from Marcion’s text, we shall find that their absence 
can be explained by the same dominant motive that prevailed in 
his treatment of St Luke. The Galatian and Roman epistles are, 
beyond the rest, those in which St Paul unfolds his great argument 
against the ultimate validity of the Jewish Law; and so far they 
would naturally stand high in Marcion’s favour. In both, how- 
ever, the Apostle repeatedly draws lessons from the character and 
history of the patriarchs, and especially of Abraham the father 
of the faithful': but to recognize in the personages of the Old 
Testament the servants of the good God, or types of His Son, 
or examples for Christian people, was just what Marcion on his 
principles could not do. Carefully therefore and rl 
‘ heretical industry erased all mention of Abraham ’.? 


Obvious and almost necessary as this conclusion on critical grounds 
appears to be, considerations of a more general and doctrinal character 
are, it has recently been urged, fatal to it. Not in the Church writers 
but in Marcion do we find the true inheritance of the mantle and spirit 
of St Paul: it must have been Marcion therefore, and not the Church- 
men of his own or a previous day, who first collected, circulated, and 
canonized the Pauline epistles. We should never, we are told, have 


guessed, from the extant remains of the ante-Nicene fathers, that the 
letters of Paul occupied a quarter of the whole official Canon of the 
New Testament : and it can hardly have been among men who paid such 
scant attention to his theology that the movement for preserving his 
letters and emphasizing their position in the Canon took its rise.* 

Now it may be quite true that Marcion laid more exclusive stress on 
the sole authority of the Doctor gentium than Catholic Christians, who 
found the security of the Apostolic tradition just in the substantial and 
independent coincidence of the teaching of a Paul, a Peter, and a John, 
could afford to do. And it may be quite true also that the Church 
writers of the second century were not always making occasions to 
repeat the Pauline language of ‘antithesis between Law and Grace’, of 
‘ Justification by Faith’, of ‘the Church as the Body of Christ’.* But 
no man gave by his example less encouragement to the sort of parrot-like 
Barrodoyia of Pauline watchwords that seems to be missed in the second 
century theologians than St Paul himself, who, as one controversy suc- 
ceeded another, used different arguments and developed his theology in 


1 Gal. iii 6-9, 14-18, 29: iv 22, 28: Rom. iv 1-17, ix 7-13, xi 1. 

? Tert. adv. Marc. v 3 ‘ ostenditur quid supra haeretica industria eraserit, men- 
tionem scilicet Abrahae ’. 

* Burkitt Gospel History and its Transmission pp. 316-319. * 9b. p. 323. 
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new directions: if the Christian society was still a living and organic 
body, was really what St Paul called it, the Body of Christ, it could not 
be expected to meet the attacks of Pagans or Gnostics with the same 
answers that had been effective against Jews and Judaizers—though 
surely Irenaeus, at any rate, has faithfully assimilated and effectively 
reproduced some of the most fruitful of St Paul’s ideas. And nothing 
in the world would have been further from St Paul’s own wishes than 
that his teaching should be set up as an authority against the teaching 
of Christ: for that, and nothing else, is the real gist of the complaint 
that the ante-Nicenes do not cite St Paul as often as the bulk of 
his contributions to the New Testament Canon would justify us in 
expecting. It is not the Acts or the Catholic Epistles or the Apocalypse 
which are oftener quoted than the Epistles of St Paul: it is the Gospels 
only, and those who regard it as not the least of the debts which the 
England of to-day owes to the Tractarian movement that it recalled 
attention from the Epistles to the Gospels, from the work of Christ 
to His life and example, will hardly think it strange that to the eyes of 
Christians in the second and third centuries the holy Gospels loomed 
larger than the proportion of pages they occupy in the official Canon 
would have strictly warranted.’ 

The case for Marcion, then, as the real author of the collection 
of Pauline epistles cannot be successfully maintained on the side of 
dogma : on the side of criticism there is perhaps even less to be said on 
its behalf. Between the time when Marcion, in opposition to the 
Church, first published the collection, and the time when we find its 
position securely established inside the Church—accepted unhesitatingly 
by Irenaeus and Clement and Tertullian—a period of less than fifty 
years has elapsed. That a Church so little interested, ex hypothesi, in 
Pauline theology should so soon have been converted to the regular 
employment of the collection of Pauline documents would be remark- 
able enough in itself: but that is not all. We have to make room 


1 Cf. R. W. Church The Oxford Movement 1833-1845 p. 167: ‘Its ethical tendency 
was shown in two things, which were characteristic of it. One was the increased 
care for the Gospels, and study of them, compared with other parts of the Bible. 
Evangelical theology had dwelt upon the work of Christ, and laid comparatively 
little stress on His example, or the picture left us of His Personality and Life. It 
regarded the Epistles of St Paul as the last word of the Gospel message . . . while 
the Gospel narrative was imperfectly studied and was felt to be much less interest- 
ing. The movement made a great change. The great Name stood no longer for an 
abstract symbol of doctrine, but for a living Master, who could teach as well as save. 
And not forgetting whither He had gone and what He was, the readers of Scripture 
now sought Him eagerly in those sacred records, where we can almost see and 
hear His going in and out among men. It wasa change in the look and use of 
Scripture, which some can still look back to as an epoch in their religious history.’ 
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within the same half-century for the work of the fertile and ingenious 
opponent of Marcion, who not only supplemented the Marcionite 
collection with three new Epistles but re-wrote the Galatian and Roman 
letters in such wise as to shift the centre of gravity ‘of the Apostle’s 
teaching by introducing the conceptions of the righteousness of 
Abraham and of the function of the Law as a preparatory discipline 
for Christ: for this ‘second revised and enlarged’ edition (the words 
are Prof. Burkitt’s) so completely ousted the genuine text of Marcion 
that barely a trace of the latter has survived in any known witness.’ 
The merest suspicion of the superior originality of Marcion’s text would 
have been for the Gnostics a controversial asset of the highest value : 
and yet the theologians of the Church use no argument against them 
more regularly and more confidently than that the ‘ Apostolic Scriptures’ 


are the notorious and unquestioned inheritance of the Church, and of 
the Church alone. 


It is as certain, then, that Marcion, not later than the middle of 
the second century, worked over an existing collection of St Paul’s 
epistles as that he worked over an existing Gospel of St Luke. 
Have we any means of following the collection higher still up the 
stream of history? 

There is one group of indications which, without amounting to 
demonstrative proof, suggest strongly that the collection was in 
existence at least five and twenty years before Marcion’s time. 

It was in Trajan’s reign, therefore before A.D. 118, but perhaps 
towards the end of the reign, that Ignatius, bishop of Antioch, 
was carried a prisoner through Asia Minor and Macedonia under 
sentence to suffer martyrdom at Rome. On his journey he wrote 
four letters from Smyrna, three from Troas, and these seven form 
the collection of the genuine Ignatian documents, the only monu- 
ment of the one great theologian of the sub-apostolic age. Like 
St Paul, Ignatius passed from Asia into Europe by way of Troas 
and Philippi. He charged the Christians of Philippi to write 
a letter of encouragement to the widowed church of Antioch : 
and when the letter written in compliance with this request was 
despatched to Polycarp of Smyrna for forwarding on to Syria, 
the writers begged from Polycarp in return copies of the letter 
which Ignatius had directed to him as well as of any others 


3 On the other hand, if we are to accept, as I think we must, the conclusions of 
Dom de Bruyne (Revue Bénédictine, Jan. 1907, pp. 1-16), Marcionite prologues to 
seven (nine) epistles have come down to us in many Latin MSS. 
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that were in his hands. The packet that Polycarp addressed 
them, with a covering letter of his own, was perhaps the origin 
of the collection of the Ignatian epistles as we possess it to-day. 
Now of the three churches whose representatives thus meet 
for a moment on the stage of history, the bishop of Antioch 
certainly possessed some collection of Pauline letters, for he 
writes to the Ephesians that they were mentioned ‘in all’ of 
‘them.! The bishop of Smyrna too possessed such a collection, 
for in his brief letter to Philippi are crowded indubitable echoes 
of the language of at least eight of them.? And it is legitimate 
to suppose that, if the Philippians shewed such anxiety to gather 
the letters of Ignatius into a collection, they would have devoted 
equal or greater care to the formation of a corpus of the letters of 
St Paul. They were a community that had been founded by the 
Apostle, that had received a letter from him, and that had been 
attached to him by no ordinary bond of affection: every reason 
that could prompt them to an Ignatian collection would operate 
with still greater effect in favour of a Pauline collection. If the 
one did not immediately suggest to them the other, it can only 
have been because the Pauline collection was already in existence. 
Indeed it seems to me not unlikely that it was exactly their 
familiarity with the collected letters of St Paul which led them 
to desire a parallel collection of the letters of St Ignatius: but 
on the opposite alternative, I am sure that the handling of a roll 
containing the six or seven letters of Ignatius would have given 
an immediate impetus to a similar achievement in regard to all 
that they could lay their hands on of St Paul. 
_ In or about the year 115, then, the churches of Antioch and 
Smyrna possessed—and the church of Philippi, as it seems, must 
have made, if it did not already possess—a corpus of epistles of 
St Paul: and though we cannot say how far back behind 115 the 
first beginnings of the collection may go, it is possible enough 

1 Ign. ad Eph. § 12. Lightfoot ad Joc. refers (apart from the Epistle to the 
Ephesians) to ‘Romans (xvi 5), 1 Corinthians (xv 32, xvi 8, 19), 2 Corinthians 
(i 8 sq.), and the two Epistles to Timothy’. 

2 Ephesians, 2 Corinthians, Galatians, 1 Timothy, I Corinthians, Romans, 
Philippians, 2 Timothy: the chapters extant only in Latin suggest that 1 and 2 
Thessalonians should be added to the list. Note particularly that Polycarp speaks 
of St Paul in the present tense § 11 ‘de vobis etenim gloriatur in omnibus 


ecclesiis ’: we are here approaching the use of @yof and Aéye:, a use which implies 
the permanently present authority of Scripture. 
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that, whatever its date, we ought not to look for its origin far out- 
side the district where the first evidence thus comes to light. If 
we are to look to a single locality as centre for the movement, 
none is more suggestive than the confines of Asia and Europe— 
on one side of the Aegean Philippi, Thessalonica, Corinth, on 
the other Ephesus, Colossae, and the Galatian churches: all 
the Apostle’s extant letters to churches, apart from the circular 
letter known to us as the epistle to the Romans, would be here 
ted. 

No doubt the very earliest collections, whenever and wherever 
made, need not have assumed at the start the definite form of the 
collection of the thirteen epistles as we know it from the last 
quarter of the second century onwards. Just as Marcion only 
accepted ten epistles, so also the Philippians or the Antiochenes 
may have had in their hands similar, possibly even smaller, collec- 
tions. But what can truly be said is that on each occasion in the 
sub-apostolic age when reference to St Paul’s correspondence with 
any particular church is natural, such reference is always made. 


In concluding the last chapter we were fortunate enough to have 
at our disposal two sets of variae lectiones which rendered possible 
some insight into the early history and transmission of the Gospel 
texts: the one, where recent investigation into the Synoptic 
problem has focussed attention on instances of apparent agree- 
ment between Matthew and Luke against Mark: the other, where 
Marcion’s text of the Third Gospel is supported against our 
ordinary texts by some few ancient witnesses. If the former 
branch of enquiry fails us for St Paul, the latter is still at com- 
mand: and before passing from the Epistles, it may here too be 
worth while to illustrate some aspects of their text from the evi- 
dence of Marcion’s ‘ Apostolicon’ and its relation to our other 
authorities. But as these chapters will not deal much with the 
detailed criticism of other parts of the New Testament than the 
Gospels, our instances will be selected from the ground where 
problems of text march with problems of history. 

1. The order of the Pauline Epistles in Marcion’s ‘ Apostolicon’ 
has been happily preserved to us by both Tertullian and Epi- 
phanius: and, save that Epiphanius, perhaps rightly, inverts the 
last two, they agree in the following order—Galatians, 1 and 2 
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Corinthians, Romans, 1 and 2 Thessalonians, Laodicenes, Colos- 
sians, Philippians, Philemon. This is not the order of our Bibles, 
whether Greek, Latin, or English; nor yet the order shared by 
the two early Latin commentators, Ambrosiaster and Pelagius?: 
for in all of these Romans comes first. The evidence for the 
order of St. Cyprian’s Bible is conflicting: but there is some 
reason to conjecture that Romans was placed quite low down 
among the Epistles, as is also the case in the Muratorian frag- 
ment? and probably in Tertullian. In individual cases these 
variations may no doubt represent only the arbitrary rearrange- 
ment of an editor, a translator, or a scribe: but taken in the mass 
they may reasonably be interpreted to mean that the movement 
for creating a corpus of Pauline Epistles had been going on in- 
dependently in various places during the sub-apostolic age, and, 
if that be so, we shall have better, because less homogeneous 
testimony, for the text as a whole, but we shall also expect to 
find more divergences and difficulties in detail. If a collection 
made, say, at Ephesus about the year A.D. 100 were the original 
source of all the authorities in which the Epistles have come down 
to us, the text of this collection might indeed be relatively easy 
to establish, but when established it would only take us back to 
the time and place of the particular collector; while a text that 
represented a consensus of independent collections, if more diffi- 
cult to establish, would at the same time bring us into much 
nearer contact with the Apostle himself. 

2. It will have been noticed that the list just given of the 
Epistles according to Marcion’s order has no Epistle to the 
Ephesians, but, instead, an Epistle to the Laodicenes: and a 
forged epistle under the latter name is found in many MSS. 
But the forged epistle, unlike Marcion’s, is in addition to, and 
not in substitution for, the Ephesian epistle: and while the 
forged epistle is nothing but a clumsy attempt to fill up the 
lacuna suggested by Col. iv 16, ‘See that you get from Lacdicea 
my letter to them and have it read aloud’, Marcion’s epistle 


1 Romans, 1 and 2 Corinthians, Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians, 1 and 2 
Thessalonians, Colossians, Titus, 1 and 2 Timothy, Philemon. 

? Corinthians, Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, Galatians, Thessalonians, 
Romans. 

$ Corinthians, Galatians, Philippians, Thessalonians, Ephesians, Romans. See 
Zahn Geschichte des ntl. Kanons 11 i, p. 344. 
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to the Laodicenes is nothing else than our Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians.! Even in the minutiae of titles, says Tertullian scornfully, 
Marcion was ‘ diligentissimus explorator’, and changed the ‘ad 
Ephesios’ of the Church into an ‘ad Laodicenos’ of his own— 
as though it mattered a bit to whom it was written, seeing that 
the Apostle wrote to all what he wrote to any.? But if Ter- 
tullian was not interested in these details, we are: the more so, 
when we find that, though Marcion remains the only witness for 
the form of the title [Ips Aaod:xéas, he is supported, in the ab- 
sence of any express mention of Ephesus in the first verse of the 
epistle, by Origen, by the ‘ ancient copies’ known to Basil, by B, 
by the first hand of §, and by the second corrector of the cursive 
MS known as Paul 67. All these read, not rots dylois rots otow 
év "Edéoy morois év "Inood, but rots aylos trois otow 
motois Xpior@ "Incos—‘to the saints that are also faithful in 
Christ Jesus’, or else, as Origen explains it ad /oc., ‘to the living 
saints and believers in Christ Jesus’. With the disappearance of 
év ’Edécy in i 1, all trace of the destination of the epistle is lost, 
other than the heading [pds ’Eqeciovs: but as this heading is 
retained by all our witnesses apart from Marcion, it is hardly 
likely that Marcion really found either év Aaodixia in the text or 
TIpds Aaodixéas in the title. It is more probable that, with the 
authorities cited above, he found no place-name at all ini 1, that 
he therefore rejected the IIpés ’Egeotous as a heading not justified 
by the text of the letter which followed, and by a brilliant com- 
bination with Col. iv 16 identified the now anonymous letter 
which so closely resembled the letter to Colossae with the letter 
which the Colossian Church was exhorted to borrow from Lao- 
dicea in exchange for its own. 

Modern criticism has done justice both to the sagacity of Mar- 
cion and to the tradition of the Church. The letter in question 

1 Doctored, of course, like the other Epistles of his ‘Apostolicon’, to suit his 
views : and this may be the reason that the Muratorian fragment can speak of it, 
together with ‘alia ad Alexandrinos’, as ‘ finctae ad heresim Marcionis’. But 


I rather suspect that the author of the Fragment was unaware of its relationship to 
the Ephesian Epistle. 

2 adv. Marcionem v 17 ‘nihil de titulis interest, cum ad omnes apostolus scripserit 
dum ad quosdam ’, 

5 It was in Westcott and Hort’s edition that attention was first called to the 
importance of this late witness, 67**. The MS itself (Act. 66 = Paul 67 = Apoc. 34) 
is Vienna gr. theol. 302 saec. xi. 
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was sent to the Ephesians, and to them primarily, but not to them 
alone. It was a circular letter, free from all personal reference 
and detail, no names at all being mentioned in it save those of 
the writer, Paul, and of the bearer, Tychicus. Laodicea—as its 
position in the Apocalypse shews us—was one of the more 
prominent cities of pro-consular Asia: and Laodicea would 
receive its own copy of the circular letter, which would be lent 
from it afterwards to its less distinguished neighbours such as 
Colossae. 

Note that Marcion is found on this occasion in other company 
than that which he kept in his Gospel text: for instead of agree- 
ing with Western authorities he ranges himself with a small group 
of early and exclusively Eastern witnesses. In view of what was 
inculcated in the last chapter about the separate transmission of 
the various parts of the New Testament (pp. 162, 163), there 
would be nothing to cause surprise, if it turned out that Marcion’s 
text of St. Luke and his text of St. Paul represented different 
lines of textual history : it would even be possible that he used 
for St. Paul a text that he had brought from Asia Minor, and for 
St. Luke a text that he acquired in Rome. But it must be 
remembered that the evidence of the ancient versions for the 
epistles is enormously less, in bulk and in value, than it is for the 
Gospels—we have no MS of the epistles either from the African 
Latin or from the Old Syriac—and we cannot therefore tell 
whether earlier and better Latin MSS, if we had them, would 
not shew thesame marked affinities that we found in the Gospels 
to be true of the Epistles as well. 

3. Certainly, in the third and last point with which I propose 
to deal—Marcion’s text of the Roman Epistle and especially of 
its last two chapters—he appears undoubtedly to return to his 
original company: though it seems possible (and it is just this 
possibility which is so full of interest) that a common element may 
be established between this cas¢ and the preceding one by the 
appearance in both cases of Origen among the supporters of Mar- 
cion. The new problem is a complicated one, and only the fringe 
of it can here be touched: but the impressions and the experience 
that can be gained from it are so germane to our task that I need 
make no apology for sketching rapidly the ground that has 
been fought over, and the positions that were taken up, by 
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two such redoubtable, albeit friendly, antagonists as Lightfoot 
and Hort.? 

Tertullian, when he arrived at this epistle—it stood fourth, we 
remember, in Marcion’s ‘ Apostolicon ’—professes that he is tired 
of proving the same thing over and over again, and, in fact, 
devotes to the Romans less space than he had done to the much 
shorter epistle to the Galatians. We cannot, therefore, recon- 
struct the whole of Marcion’s text, even in outline, by means of 
his description: but we do learn (a) in general, that Marcion’s 
excisions were more serious in this epistle than in the rest?; 
(4) in particular, that the phrase ‘tribunal of Christ’ (Rom. xiv 
10) occurred ‘in clausula’ ‘towards the close’, Origen is more 
explicit than Tertullian about Marcion’s omissions at this point. 
In his Commentary on Romans, as rendered into Latin by Rufinus, 
he tells us not only that Marcion cut out the final doxology of 
chapter xvi, but also that from xiv 23 onwards ‘ usque ad finem 
cuncta dissecuit’*—which is naturally taken to mean, in con- 
nexion with Tertullian’s phrase ‘in clausula’, that the whole of 
chapters xv and xvi were absent from the Marcionite recension. 
But there is no doubt that so serious an excision (it extends to 
sixty verses) would require some explanation : for even if individual 
phrases, like xv 4, ‘all that was written aforetime was written for 
our instruction’, or xv 8, Christ ‘a minister of the circumcision’, 
might be abhorrent to Marcion, these could have been easily 
enough pruned away from the text on his ordinary method without 
any necessity for recourse to heroic measures. 

Is it then possible that we have here once more to do with a 
case, not of the text as Marcion re-handled it, but of the text as 
he received it? This was the view which commended itself to 
Lightfoot, for it brought Marcion’s evidence into relation with 
three other classes of facts all pointing in the same direction :— 

(2) Extraordinary confusion in our authorities with regard to 
the position of various benedictions and doxologies towards the 


1 Lightfoot, Biblical Essays, 1893, where Dr Lightfoot’s two papers from the 
Journal of Philology for 1869 and 1871 are reprinted, together with the paper in 
which Dr Hort criticized his view: to these authorities should be added Dom de 
Bruyne Revue Bénédictine, Oct. 1908, pp. 423-430. 

2 adv. Marcionem v 13 ‘ quantas autem foveas in ista vel maxime epistula Marcion 
fecerit, auferendo quae voluit, de nostri instrumenti integritate parebit ’. 
3 Comm. in Rom. x 43 (Delarue iv 687). 
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end of the epistle: in particular, many authorities append the 
great doxology not to chapter xvi but to chapter xiv, while some 
have it in both places. 

(6) Apparently clear traces of an Old Latin system of 51 
chapter divisions for the epistle, of which the 50th begins at 
xiv 15, and the 51st corresponds to the doxology of xvi 25-27: 
together with entire absence of citations from chapters xv and xvi ~ 
in Irenaeus, Tertullian, and Cyprian. 

(c) Clear though slight traces of a reading in i 7 according to 
which the words év “‘Péun were omitted: the direct evidence is 
that of a single MS only, the Graeco-Latin G,, but it is reinforced 
by the indirect evidence of a marginal note in a Bodleian cursive 
of the eleventh century,! 1d “Paépy rij eEnyjoe obre TO 
into prnuovedver, ‘the phrase “in Rome” he mentions neither in 
the exposition nor in the text ’—where the suppressed nominative 
appeared to Lightfoot to refer to some commentator, 7d pnrdv 
being the emma or passage of Scripture text prefixed to each 
section of a commentary, 7) éfjynois the commentary itself. 

On these premisses Lightfoot built up the theory that, besides 
the ordinary and original form of the Roman epistle, a second 
edition was in circulation in quite early times, in which by the 
omission of all personal and local matter the epistle had been 
adapted, probably by the Apostle himself, for universal use. 

Hort recognized the simplicity and broad probability of Light- 
foot’s view: but the textual evidence seemed to him to offer 
difficulties as soon as it came to be examined at close quarters, 
for ‘every authority which supports or may be thought to sup- 
port some part of this combination contradicts some other part.’ 
Moreover, he challenged Lightfoot’s interpretation of the evidence 
of more than one of the witnesses. He did not believe that 
Origen really meant to say that Marcion cut out the last two 
chapters, but only that he did not retain the doxology either at 
the end of chapter xiv or of chapter xvi: nor did he admit that 
the marginal note of the Bodleian MS meant more than that the 
words év ‘Péun were absent from the text and marginal commentary 
of, say, some late uncial MS of the eighth century. 


1 Bodl. Roe 16, brought by Sir Thomas Roe from the East early in the seven- 
teenth century—probably from the monastery on the island of Chalcis, In 
Gregory’s notation the MS is Paul 47. 
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Of the points at issue between the two great Cambridge 
scholars, the small problem of this marginal note has received 
from subsequent research a decisive solution: and it turns out 
that Lightfoot only erred by understating his case. It was, after 
all, a commentator who omitted év “‘Péyn ‘ both in his text and 
in his exposition’, and that commentator was none other than 
Origen himself. 

Of course this discovery does not close the whole question, or 
prove that Lightfoot’s main thesis was correct. It does not even 
prove that in any single detail Origen and Marcion shared the 
same text ; but it does so far make it possible that each preserved 
independently of the other some trace of the de-localized text of 
Romans, the existence of which Lightfoot sought to establish. 
But the problem has been selected for treatment here, partly 
because where Lightfoot and Hort have disputed in print both 
processes and results must needs be full of instruction for us, but 
also because it is a rare opportunity which is offered us when 
evidence which takes us back as far as Marcion’s does can be 
brought into any sort of contact with the evidence of the great 
scholar and commentator whose work will form the subject of a 
subsequent chapter. 

(C) THE Acts. 

[The textual criticism of the Acts is more difficult than that of any other 
important book of the New Testament. I am not wholly satisfied with what I had 
said about it, and prefer to postpone this section for the present.—C.H.T. } 


(D) THE APOCALYPSE. 

There is no part of the New Testament, no group of books, 
of which we can be sure that all its component members were 
received or circulated from the first on an equal footing with one 
another: for our knowledge is insufficient to warrant any general 
statement of the sort. But we can say with perfect truth that as 
soon as the idea of a Canon of the New Testament takes shape 
at all, that is, from the last quarter of the second century onwards 
—and in the case of the Gospels we might go somewhat higher 
still—the four Gospels with the Acts and the thirteen Epistles of 
St Paul were always and everywhere accounted as belonging to 
it. All these books, whether in the texts of Antioch, or Ephesus, 


* An account of the Athos MS of the text of the Pauline epistles according to 
Origen, to which we owe this discovery, is reserved for a later chapter on Origen. 
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or Rome, or Carthage, or Alexandria, start level: they were all 
accepted in one Church as much as in another, and their textual 
history from that date onwards is mutatis mutandis the same. 
But the reception of the remaining books was, on the extant 
evidence, earlier or more complete in one quarter of the Christian 
Church than another, and a quite new set of conditions has to be 
allowed for in their textual history: nor will these new conditions 
be the same for the Hebrews as for the Apocalypse, nor for the 
minor Catholic Epistles as for the Hebrews. 

Let us illustrate this branch of our enquiry in more detail by 
the case of the most considerable of these books—which also 
introduces us to the fourth and last class of books represented in 
the New Testament Canon—the Apocalypse. 

On behalf of the general principle of admitting books of this 
last class to the Canon of Scripture, there was much that might 
be said. In the first place, they in some way corresponded to 
and carried on the prophetic literature of the Old Testament : 
they could not indeed, like the older prophets, point to a fulfil- 
ment in the Christ, but if the Church, unlike the prophets, looked 
backward to the first coming of her Lord, she was still looking 
forward to a moment of His return—‘ il viendra, il est venu, il 
reviendra’. The inspiration which had revealed to Daniel and 
St Paul something of the conditions which should precede and 
accompany the great consummation of all things was not, it 
might be urged, to be conceived of as extinct: ‘the Prophetic 
charisma must subsist in the whole Church till the perfect 
Parousia’ says the second century writer quoted above (p. 355). 
But then further, if there still were to be prophets animated by 
the Divine Spirit, and if, as experience shewed, the stress of 
present persecution was sure, from time to time, to evoke 
‘Revelations’ which aimed at drawing away the thoughts of 
Christians from the gloom of the present to the hopes of the 
future, then must not all these Revelations—such of them, at any 
rate, as were committed to writing—have the same permanent 
authority in the Church as the older inspirations of Jewish prophet 
and Christian apostle? According to the logical developement 
of this view, the Canon was susceptible of indefinite expansion 
as the Spirit might dictate new revelations, and would cease in 
any real sense to be a Canon of apostolic writings. 
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But the problem was in fact worked out, as we should expect, 
as much over concrete cases as over abstract principles. Three 
books came into practical consideration as candidates for admis- 
sion under this head to the Christian Canon, the Apocalypse of 
John, the Apocalypse of Peter, and the Shepherd of Hermas. 
All three find a place in the list of canonical books appended to 
the Graeco-Latin codex Claromontanus of St Paul (D,): and 
as this list is accompanied by a ‘stichometry’ or estimate of the 
number of ‘verses’ contained in each work,! we learn that the 
Apocalypse of Peter was a short book of no more than 270 stichi, 
and thus the piece of it recovered with the piece of the Gospel 
of Peter must be no inconsiderable fraction, perhaps as much as 
half, of the whole work. If what is still lost was not more edifying 
than what has been found, we need not greatly regret its imper- 
fection. The Shepherd of the Roman Christian Hermas is a sort 
of allegory in three parts, Visions, Commandments, and Parables, 
under cover of which the writer conveys to his fellow Christians 
at Rome the exhortation to repent and return to their first works, 
and the promise, for this once, of complete remission of all, even 
post-baptismal, sins. It is ignorant and prolix, its theology is 
slipshod, but for all that there is something in its childlike natve 
sincerity and in its moral appeal which recalls the atmosphere of 
the Galilean Ministry, and which no doubt contributed, together 
with its claim to be a Divine revelation, to give it the popularity 
and importance which it enjoyed in early times. It is not only 
cited as Scripture by Irenaeus, and apparently by Clement of 
Alexandria and Origen, but it is part—incomplete only because 
of the incompleteness of the MS as we have it—of the Bible as 
contained in Codex &. 

Meanwhile the pressure of two controversies, in the second 
half of the second century, was forcing Christian thinkers to try 
and clear their ideas upon these matters. Against the Gnostic the 
churchman appealed to the public Canon of apostolic writings : 
nothing therefore which was not in some sense or another con- 
nected with the apostles could belong to the New Testament. 


1 The orixos is the hexameter line, which as reckoned at sixteen syllables could 
be applied as a standard of length even to prose books. One object at least of 
a stichometry was to enable purchasers to know how much they were paying for, 
and thus to check the charges of the booksellers. 
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Against the Montanist the churchman argued that the Christian 
Revelation was final, and that the Gift of the Spirit had not been 
reserved for Montanus or his prophetesses but had already been 
bestowed in its fullness on the Apostles: that the apostolic writings 
in which this revelation was enshrined were not merely inspired 
items, but formed together an inspired and organically coherent 
whole. So if Origen, no doubt in accordance with Alexandrine 
tradition, accounted the Shepherd part of Scripture, he also 
made the author if not ‘apostolus’ yet at least ‘apostolicus’, by 
identifying him with the Hermas mentioned in the Epistle to 
the Romans.' But already before Origen the judgement of the 
Christian churches had been maturing unfavourably ‘to the book. 
Tertullian himself of course rejected the ‘apocryphal Shepherd 
of adulterers’, because his Montanist principles were shocked at 
the idea of any reconciliation after post-baptismal mortal sin: 
it is more to our purpose that he can appeal also to the rejection 
of the book by many assemblies of bishops within the Church.? 
Definite reason for rejection is given in the so-called Muratorian 
Canon. The author of this earliest catalogue of New Testament 
books, writing about A.D. 200 and probably in Rome,’ had access 
to better information than Origen about the date and personality 
of Hermas. Hermas was a Roman Christian certainly, but of the 
second century, not of the first: and his book was written while 
his brother Pius was occupying the episcopal chair of the Roman 
Church—that is to say, about A.D. 140-150. So recent a work 
could have no claim to be ranked either among the Prophets or 


* Comm. in Rom. x 31 (Delarue iv 683) ‘ Puto tamen quod Hermas iste [Rom. xvi 
14] sit scriptor libelli eius qui Pastor appellatur, quae scriptura valde mihi utilis 
videtur et ut puto divinitus inspirata’. 

? de pudicitia § 10 ‘sed cederem tibi si scriptura Pastoris. ... divino instru- 
mento meruisset incidi, si non ab omni concilio ecclesiarum etiam vestrarum inter 
apocrypha et falsa iudicaretur’: and cf. § 20. This is almost the earliest mention 
of councils in Christian literature. 

’ The use of Urbs for Rome is quite indecisive, as that would suit many parts of 
the West: St Cyprian habitually employs the phrase without further definition. 
On the other hand, I cannot believe that Clement was the author, for it is hardly 
likely that the Alexandrines, with their laxer Canon both of Old and New Testament 
Scriptures, would have been the first (as far as we know) to draw so rigid a line 
between the canonical and the uncanonical: but I should not be disinclined to 
interpret any points of contact between the Muratorian Canon and Clement as 
indicating that Hippolytus (or whoever was the author of the Canon) had made use 
of the Hypotyposes. 
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among the Apostles, to belong either to the Old Testament 
or to the New. ‘The Apocalypse of John we receive— 
and also that of Peter, though some will not have this read 
in church—but the Shepherd is a writing of our own times, 
as modern as the episcopate of Pius, and therefore, though it 
may be read privately for edification, it cannot be regarded as 
possessing any public authority. The Canon was complete 
and closed. 

It is easy to see that,the Apocalypse of John stands on a very 
different footing from either the Apocalypse of Peter, a forgery 
pretending to be apostolic, or the Shepherd of Hermas, which, 
though no forgery, makes no claim to be apostolic or even 
primitive. But the distinction which the (ultimately unanimous) 
wisdom of the later Church drew between it and them only 
came very gradually into view. The general considerations 
which were brought into account in testing the claim of the two 
other books reacted upon the third, and explain to some extent 
the unique history of its reception. For St John’s Apocalypse 
stands alone among the books of our Canon in having, as it 
seems, attained in early times more nearly unanimous recognition 
than was accorded to it a little later: though it is true that 
we cannot speak quite positively about its position in the second 
and early third century, seeing that our extant evidence is mainly 
Western and Egyptian, and in the West and Egypt the history 
of its reception is unbroken. But in the course of the third 
century the reaction in the East against the book was in full 
swing. The rise of Greek Christian scholarship during the 
‘long peace’ after Severus (A.D. 211-249) made men more 
conscious of the critical difficulties of common authorship ot 
Apocalypse and Gospel. The slackening of persecution set free 
the natural recoil of the Hellenic spirit against the apparent 
materialism with which the rewards of the blessed and the glories 
of the heavenly Jerusalem are portrayed. Dionysius, bishop of 
Alexandria civca A.D. 247-265, to whom we owe the first ex- 
pression of these feelings and difficulties, adopts for his own part 
the compromise which accepts the book on a sort of lower grade, 
as canonical but not apostolic. But what he with his Alexandrine 
traditions was prevented from doing—that is to say, rejecting the 
book outright—some, as he tells us, before him, and many, as we 
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know, after him, did do. The Greek churches of the fourth and 
fifth centuries, in the spheres of influence of Antioch and Constane 
tinople, manifested a steady if silent hostility. There are scarcely 
any traces of its use in Basil or the Gregories: it is not cited by 
St Chrysostom : it found no place even in the Peshitta or Vulgate 
of the Syriac Church. 

The textual meaning of this distribution of the evidence needs 
no commentary to make it clear. The Antiochene revision of 
Lucian, which is for the New Testament generally the foundation 
of the ‘ received text’, can hardly have included the book. The 
Codex Vaticanus (B) is imperfect—it breaks off at Heb. ix 14— 
and we cannot tell whether or no the Apocalypse formed part of 
its unmutilated text. Our three other great MSS of the New 
Testament, 8 A C, all contain it (and this is so far an argument 
for attributing all three to an Egyptian or Caesarean provenance), 
but their relative importance is here reversed, and both A and C 
give a superior text in this book to 8. The Latin authorities 
rise in value proportionately to the number of other witnesses 
who fail us: we are moreover fortunate in possessing a prac- 
tically complete text of it in the commentary of Primasius of 
Hadrumetum,' which, though not itself earlier than the sixth 
century, represents on the whole the original African text un- 
diluted and unrevised—for processes of revision and retranslation 
concentrated themselves on the Gospels, and often spared the 
less important books. 

Yet even under these conditions, with B absent and & of 
inferior value, Hort will not permit us to suppose that the true 
reading, if found only in a Western and Latin witness against the 
evidence of the Greek MSS, can have arrived there by propaga- 
tion from ancestral texts rather than by successful conjecture. 
In the inscriptions of three of the letters to the seven Churches, 
he finds authority in Greek for the form r@ dyyéAg To év 
Ovarelpos] éxxAnolas, Apoc. ii 1, 8, 18, and 
prints it without hesitation: in the other four there is no 
corresponding Greek authority, and he is reduced to printing ro 
dyyédg ris Tepydpm [Zdpdeow, Aaodixlg] éxxArnolas, 
Apoc. ii 12, iii 1, 7, 14, marking rijs as corrupt. Yet Primasius 


1 Edited by Haussleiter as part iv of Zahn’s Forschungen sur Geschichte des nil. 
Kanons (1891). 
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gives us the authority we want for the masculine in two of these 
four cases, ‘ angelo ecclesiae qui est Sardis’, ‘angelo ecclesiae qui 
est Filadelphiae’. 


Only a word need be said in conclusion about the few remain- 
ing books of the New Testament which we have not yet had 
occasion to discuss. The Epistle to the Hebrews was used by 
Clement of Rome, but in view of the long continued reluctance 
of the Roman Church to incorporate it in the Canon we can 
hardly suppose (and there is no reason why we should) that he 
regarded it as Pauline or even as apostolic: its position in the 
Canon is wholly a matter of much later date, and the history of 
its transmission will have been for nearly a century after Clement: 
independent of the transmission of the genuine letters of St Paul. 
Of the minor Catholic Epistles, Jude and 2 John alone have 
second century attestation (Irenaeus, Clement of Alexandria, and 
the Muratorian Canon) : the five ultimately accepted were not the 
only claimants for recognition, and it is clear that, while the 
Pauline collection was undisputed, there was a fringe of debate- 
able ground, where some of the epistles ultimately received were 
mixed up with some others, like the epistles of Barnabas and the 
Roman Clement, that were ultimately excluded, and with others 
again that were neither the work of apostles nor of apostolic 
fathers but were inventions of heretics. These last it was com- 
paratively a speedy matter to detect and expose: but the process 
of sifting the orthodox ‘ Antilegomena’ was not finally complete 
for several centuries. The two great uncial MSS whose New 
Testament books can be fixed, & and A, both contain matter 
foreign to our present Canon—w has the epistle of Barnabas and 
(as already mentioned) the Shepherd of Hermas, A has both the 
genuine and the spurious epistle of Clement of Rome: Epistles, 
Acts, Apocalypses, long admitted of some doubtful members : the 
group of Gospels was the only o one of which the constituent parts 
were quite invariable. 


C. H. TURNER. 
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WHEN I was asked to review 7he Bosworth Psalter by a too 
kindly editor, who knew that I was much interested in certain 
points which had been raised in this remarkable study,' I felt 
that though most of it lay beyond my range I might be able to 
call attention to some matters of detail, which I had had occasion 
to look into, as they happened to bear on the monastic history of 
Westminster. ButI soon found that I could not do justice to the 
book, as I knew nothing of mediaeval psalters or hymnology. 
Abbot Gasquet must have suffered neglect at my hands; and to 
Mr Edmund Bishop, who has written by far the largest portion 
of the work, I should wish to remain in the position of a grateful 
disciple: indeed I could not review him without his own aid in 
the task. I had, however, pitched on a footnote of his, which 
I was inclined to dispute; and I had caught at a misprint in 
regard to Osbert of Clare, one of our priors, about whom I had 
found some new facts. In the issue the editor has commuted 
the half-promise of a review in favour of a somewhat elaborate 
note. If the form of it seems unduly personal, I can only plead in 
excuse the way in which it has grown up, and the difficulty of 
presenting the matter otherwise without seeming to speak with 
authority where I am only a keenly interested observer. 

It has hitherto been generally held that Archbishop Lanfranc 
drew up a code of regulations for all the Benedictine monasteries 
of England. These regulations were printed by Reyner in his 
Apostolatus Benedictinorum (1626), with a prefatory letter from 
Lanfranc to Henry, the prior of his own cathedral monastery. 
In Reyner’s edition they were entitled Decreta D. Lanfranci pro 
ordine S. Benedicti; and they were again printed in 1737, by 
Wilkins (Concilia i 328), with the heading Comstitutiones Lanfranci 
archiepiscopi Cantuariensis. No one, so far as I am aware, has 

1 The Bosworth Psalter: an account of a manuscript formerly belonging to 


O. Turville-Petre, Esq., of Bosworth Hall, now Addit. MS 37517 at the British 
Museum : by Abbot Gasquet and Edmund Bishop. George Bell & Sons, 1908. . 
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hitherto questioned the accuracy or the propriety of Reyner’s 
title, even when attention has been called to the fact that the 
work was primarily addressed to the monks of Christ Church,” 
Mr Edmund Bishop, however, in one of his oditer dicta throws 
this title almost angrily away, as though it had imposed on the 
learned world too long. The matter may seem a small one, but 
it is of graver importance than would at first sight appear. For it 
concerns the whole spirit and method of the Norman reform of 
the English Church after the Conquest. But whether the point 
be large or small, it ought if possible to be settled ; and it cannot 
be settled without a somewhat elaborate discussion of details. 

First, then, let us hear Mr Edmund Bishop. In speaking of 
these regulations of Lanfranc, on p. 63, he describes them as ‘ the 
Constitutions which he drew up expressly for observance by his 
own community of the Canterbury cathedral monastery’: and he 
appends the following note : 


By a mischance these were printed by the first editor under the title 
‘ Decreta Lanfranci pro Ordine S. Benedicti’ (see Reyner’s Afostolatus 
Benedictinorum part iii p. 211); and our antiquaries, etc. thus started 
on a wrong track have generally persevered therein until now (see e. g. 
the Dictionary of National Biography under ‘ Lanfranc’), although in 
the Concilia Wilkins pointed to the real state of the case which is 
indeed made clear in Lanfranc’s own preface. 


As I had myself quite recently spoken of ‘the Constitutions 
drawn up for all Benedictine monasteries in England by Lanfranc 
at the end of the eleventh century’,? and had not been brought 
to a better mind by the mere fact that Wilkins entitles them 
Constitutiones Lanfranci archiepiscopi Cantuariensis, or by his 
brief and inaccurate footnote,* I ventured to write to Mr Bishop 


1 See, for example, Béhmer’s elaborate work, Kirche u. Staat in England u. in 
der Normandie im u. X11. Jahrhundert pp. 102, 110, 

2 The MSS of Westminster Abbey (Robinson and James, Camb. Univ. Press) 
p. 1: but see supplementary note on p. 104. As I am a fivo in these matters, 
I confess that I have since noticed with a certain feeling of satisfaction that 
Dr James himself in his magnum opus on the Ancient Libraries of Canterbury and 
Dover speaks of them as ‘promulgated for the use of English Benedictines in 
general’ (p. xxix). 

* In which he refers the Constitutions conjecturally to the third year of 
Lanfranc's primacy, as the year in which, according to William of Malmesbury, he 
curbed the insolence of the Canterbury monks. Unfortunately for this conjecture 
Henry the prior did not begin his rule before 1077. 
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and plead the following points in defence of the commonly accepted 
view : 


1. The express statement in Reyner 7yactatus 2 p. 117, 
regarding the manuscript from which the copy printed in his 
Appendix was drawn: ‘in illo libro hic est titulus: Decreta 
D. Lanfranci pro ordine S. Benedicti.’ 

2. The use of the designation ‘abbot ’ throughout the Constitu- 
tions, although Christ Church was under a prior—a use for which 
Lanfranc apologizes in his prefatory letter, and which seemed to 
indicate that he meant his work to have a wider circulation. 

3. The fact that Paul, the nephew of Lanfranc, is stated to have 


introduced these constitutions at St Albans on becoming Abbot 
there.! 


4. The great probability that they were in force at Rochester, 
where monks were introduced by Lanfranc himself.? 
5. The fact that these Constitutions underlie the Westminster 


1 For St Albans our authority is Matthew Paris (+ 1259) in his Vitae Abbatum, 
which was embodied in the later Gesta Abbatum (Rolls ed. i). Of the Vitae there 
seems to be a shorter and a longer form, and the first of the passages cited below 
alone belongs to what appears to be the earlier draft. The Vitae have an earlier 
document underlying them, but we cannot trace it with sufficient distinctness to 
say whether the first passage is thence derived. 

1. (i 52). Iste quoque Paulus abbas, vir religiosus et eleganter litteratus, et in 
observantia ordinis regularis rigidus et prudens, totius monasticae religionis normam 
(quam iam olim tam praelatorum quam subditorum remissioris vitae illecebrosa 
voluptas eliminaverat) caute et paulatim, ne repentina mutatio tumultum generaret, 
reformavit ; et facta est ecclesia sancti Albani quasi schola religionis et disciplinaris 
observantiae per totum regnum Angliae. attulerat namque secum consuetudines 
Lanfranci et statuta monastica a domino papa merito approbata conscripta: unde 
odor bonae famae huius ecclesiae Romanam curiam et remota regna illustrando 
pervolavit, etc. 

2. (i 58). Ad cumulum autem laudis eius adiciendum est, quod consuetudines 
approbatas et approbandas, auctoritate Lanfranci quondam Beccensis ecclesiae 
monachi, in ecclesia sancti Albani, eliminatis antiquis reprobandis, constituit obser- 
vari: unde bono odore famae haec ecclesia totam replevit regionem, et facta est 
schola aliarum magistralis. 

3- (i 61). Nota pro Consuetudinibus, Hic quoque [sc. Anselmus archiepiscopus] 
consuetudines, quas transmisit scriptas Lanfrancus abbati Paulo, approbavit et con- 
servari persuasit : quas qui videre desiderat in Consuetudinario (scilicet in fine, et 
in minori volumine quod additum est maiori) scriptas poterit invenire : et est libellus 
ille idem quem Lanfrancus scripsit et Anselmus legit et approbavit. 

It is clear that the first and second of these passages were not intended to stand 
permanently in the same book: and it is evident from the third passage that 
Lanfranc’s Consuetudines were quite obsolete when Matthew Paris wrote. 


2 For Rochester and other monasteries see Flores Historiarum (Rolls ed.) ii 5, 9, 
12, 21. 
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Customary of Abbot Ware (end of s, xiii); so that it may fairly 
be assumed that they were introduced either by Abbot Vitalis 
whom Lanfranc had helped to bring from Bernay, or by Abbot 
Gilbert Crispin who had been Lanfranc’s pupil at Bec. 

6. The intrinsic probability that such a code of rules was 
intended to go with the new Norman abbots, whom the king at 
the archbishop’s advice was sending to all parts of the country.? 

7. The precedent for England of the Concordia Regularis of 
St Dunstan’s days, which sought to introduce a uniform rule 
a hundred years before. 

There is a kind of criticism by instinct—it is in reality the fruit 
of intimate and prolonged acquaintance with the details and 
surroundings of a subject—which defies obstacles and seems to 
the less experienced to fly in the face of facts. In the kindest 
possible way Mr Edmund Bishop recognized the force of the 
cumulative argument by which I had endeavoured to present 
a justification for the common view. But he persisted that to 
his mind there was an a priori improbability which condemned 
the title Decreta D. Lanfranci pro ordine S. Benedicti, He was 
good enough to explain at some length why, in his view, Lanfranc 
could not have taken such action in regard to the English 
monasteries generally as that title implied. He reasoned from 
the whole spirit of Benedictinism proper, from the character of the 
Norman developement of Church life and thought, from the state 
of the English Church as it appeared to the Norman churchman 
when he suddenly found himself responsible for its welfare. He 
offered various alternative explanations of the statements which 
[ had marshalled in argument—with the exception of the first. 
That title, he maintained, was zot derived from the manuscript 
which the careful antiquary Baker had transcribed: it was a 
seventeenth-century title, and arose somehow in the curious 
process by which the book which bears Reyner’s name came 
into being*: it savoured of the legal plea which dominated the 
composition of that work. In short, those who would maintain 
the title must produce the manuscript in which it stood. 

1 When Lanfranc died, 20 out of the 30 abbeys of his province (not reckoning the 
cathedral monasteries) had Norman abbots, 3 had English abbots still ; of the other 
7 we cannot speak certainly (BOhmer Kirche u. Staat p. 107). 


2 See the sketch of David Baker’s life (Dom Augustine Baker) in Wood’s 
Athenae Oxonienses (ed. Bliss) iii 7 ff, and Taunton English Black Monks ii 73. 
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- He went on to indicate his own conception of Lanfranc’s 
method of procedure. Lanfranc had been prior of Bec under 
Abbot Herlwin. Coming to Canterbury and finding his cathedral 
monastery in disorder, he introduced, when occasion offered, a pupil. 
of his own as prior; and he redrafted for his guidance the customs 
of Bec, which he probably had himself helped to compile. The 
Bec customs naturally went with his nephew Paul to St Albans ; 
and their intrinsic worth commended them to other monasteries, 
But many of the new abbots had been brought up in other 
Norman abbeys, and would have resented a demand to enforce 
the Bec customs. That these customs gradually made their way 
was the result of spontaneous acceptance, not of imposition by 
authority. 

These general reflexions prepared the way for a further con- 
sideration of the literary history of the document in question ; 
and it is only because some fresh facts have already emerged 
that I am writing on a subject from which my consciousness of 
ignorance and inexperience would otherwise have warned me off. 
The enquiry is even now only begun, and I write in the hope that 
others will contribute of their knowledge. In what follows I shall 
use freely the hints and indications which Mr Edmund Bishop has 
given me. 

We must begin with the mediaeval catalogues of the libraries of 
Christ Church, Canterbury, and its daughter house of St Martin 
at Dover, which Dr James has made available for our purpose. 
The following volumes at Canterbury first attract our atten- 
tion :— 

291 Martilogium uetus. 

In hoc uol. cont. : 
Regula beati Benedicti 
Consuetudines Ecclesie Beccensis. 
292 Martilogium nouum. 
In hoc uol. cont. : 
Regula Sancti Benedicti 
Consuetudines Ecclesie Beccensis. 
294 Martilogium paruum. 
In hoc uol. cont. : 
Regula beati Benedicti 
Constituciones domini R. de Wynchelese Cant. Archiep. 
1 Ancient Libraries of Canterbury and Dover (1903) pp. 49 f. 
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Before we comment on the composition of these volumes, let us 
read a passage from the Concordia Regularis, which shews what 
the English monks had been instructed to do daily in their 
chapterhouse :— 

Facto signo a priore convenientes ad Capitulum, ipso praecedente, 
versa facie ad orientem salutent crucem, et caeteris undique fratribus 
se vultu inclinato humilient: cuius humiliationis ratio et in omni con- 
ventu custodienda est. tunc residentibus cunctis legatur Martyrologium: 
quo dicto surgentes omnes dicant versum, Preciosa in conspectu domini, 
&c., cum oratione ac versu, Deus in adiutorium meum intende.. . 
iterum autem residentibus legatur Regula, vel si dies festus fuerit 
Evangelium ipsius diei, de qua lectione a priore, prout dominus dederit, 
dicatur. ... 

In these Canterbury books we see the combination of the 
Martyrology, from which the saints and benefactors commemo- 
rated each day were read out, with the Rule of St Benedict 
and certain supplementary Customs or Constitutions. We may 
suppose that the ‘ old’ Martyrology (no. 291) had done service for 
many a long year, and was at length set aside in favour of a ‘ new’ 
copy (no. 292), which in turn had to give way to a copy (no. 294) 
in which a fresh set of Constitutions marked the change which 
had passed over Benedictine life by the close of the thirteenth 
century. We shall find Martyrologies which contained more than 
is indicated in this Canterbury list, but we need not assume that 
these manuscripts are exhaustively described therein. It is plain 
at any rate, that in the chapterhouse of Christ Church, Canterbury, 
certain ‘Bec Customs’ held a place of honour from very early 
days, until they had come to be obsolete and ultimately were 
supplanted by a later code of regulations. 

The catalogue of St Martin’s, Dover, was drawn up in 1389. 
It contains a volume thus described *:— 

276 Constituciones Lanfranci archiepiscopi, fol. 82* Lanfrancus 

indignus 
Martirologium vetus, fol. 4" kalende mensis ianuar’ 
Regula beati benedicti ad monachos, fol. 53* ausculta o fili. 

The displacement of the items in this description is due to the 
fact that, in the summary list which precedes the detailed descrip- 


} Reyner Afostolatus append. p. 81. 
? The Gospel lections will attract our attention later. 3 James, |. c. p. 472. 
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tions, this volume had been entered simply as Constituciones 
Lanfranci. When we look at the items in the proper order, we 
see that the book corresponds exactly to nos. 291 and 292 of the 
mother-house; save only that, whereas there we have the ‘ Bec 
Customs’, here we have ‘Lanfranc’s Constitutions’. It is no 
hazardous conjecture to say that the difference is a difference 
only of name.’ For a century these Customs had been super- 
seded, and were now no more than a literary curiosity. So they 
were even in the time of Matthew Paris, at St Albans: for he 
tells his readers where to find them, if they want to see them.? 
The writer of the Dover list has lost the very tradition of their 
earlier designation, and describes them simply by their author’s 
name, 

We shall return to Canterbury later. Meanwhile let us go as 
far north as Durham. Here Bishop William of St Calais brought 
in the monks in 1083. We know that he acted in this matter in 
concert with Lanfranc,’ and there is reason to think that he may 
have been assisted by Abbot Vitalis of Westminster.* 

The ancient book-lists of Durham are brought together in 
vol. vii of the Surtees Society’s publications. There we find 
(p. 118) among Bishop William’s books given to the monastery 
Martyrologium et Regula. But what is more important, we have 
an inventory of certain books handed over by one custodian 
to another on Feb. 2, 1393. These were books kept in ‘Le 
Spendement’, a treasure house in the undercroft beneath the 
dormitory: perhaps some were too precious to be in the open 
library, and others were stored as out of date. At any rate the 
following entries on p. 107 are of direct interest to us: 

(1) Martilogium, Consuetudines Dorbornensis (sic edit.) ecclesiae, 
Regula sancti Benedicti in Latino, et eadem Regula in Anglico. 
ii fo., Psalterium Petri. 

(2) Consuetudines Dorbornensis ecclesiae. ii fo. usgue ad septua- 
gesimam. 

1 This was pointed out to me by Mr Edmund Bishop ; and it was this that set me 
on the further investigations which here follow. 

2 See above, p. 377, note. 

3 Simeon of Durham (Rolls ed.) i 119-122. 

‘ In the Durham ‘Liber Vitae’ (Brit. Mus. Domit. A. vii f. 52) there is a con- 
vention between Vitalis and Bishop William of Durham: and Vitalis attests this 
bishop’s Durham charter in 1082, and its confirmation by the Conqueror in 1084 
(Raine Seriptores Tres pp. v, vi). 
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The words ‘usque ad septuagesimam’, which begin the second 
leaf of (2), are found twenty-six lines from the beginning of 
Lanfranc’s prefatory letter in Reyner’s edition: and the first 
words of that letter are ‘Lanfrancus indignus sanctae Doro- 
bornensis ecclesiae antistes’, The larger codex (1) is thus 
described in Bernard’s Catalogue': 


213. 148. Catalogus vetus Librorum in quodam Armarialo olim 

existentium, p. 1. 

Officia quaedam pro Monachis huius et aliarum Ecclesiarum 
post eorum funera obeunda, p. 5. 

Kalendarium, p. 6. 

Martyrologium per Anni circulum, p. 12. 

Evangelia in Capitulo pronuncianda Vigiliis Festisque diebus 
per Anni circulum, p. 39. 

Constitutiones Lanfranci Archiepisc. Cantuar. p. 47. 

Regulae S. Benedicti, Lat. p. 75. _Eaedem Sermone Saxonico, 
p. 98. 
Guilielmi Episc. Dunelm. Epistola Coenobitis Dunelmensibus, 
P- 74- 
Anselmi Archiepisc. Cantuar. Epistola Antonio Sub-Priori, p. 95; 
& Guilielmo Beccensi Abbati caeterisque Cantuariensis 
Ecclesiae Ministris, p. 96. 

S. Bernardi Epistola ad Priorem et Conventum Dunelm. 
96. 4%. 


This MS still survives: its class-mark is B. iv. 24; and it 
is the source from which Wilkins printed his Comstitutiones 
Lanfrancit Archiepiscopi Cantuariensis2 We note in passing 
two of its items with special interest: (1) the Gospels to be 
read in Chapter on holy days (see above, p. 380) ; and (2) the 
Letter of Bishop William, the refounder of the monastery, which 
Simeon of Durham quotes (i 126), and which contains the request : 
‘literas istas unaquaque septimana semel in capitulo recitate.’ 

But our chief concern is with Lanfranc’s Constitutions. At 
Durham they were called Consuetudines Dorobornenses, ‘the 
Canterbury Customs,’ just as at Canterbury they were called 

1 Catalogi Librorum manuscriptorum Angliae et Hiberniae (1697) ii 8. 

? This is their present heading in the MS. But the Dean of Durham has kindly 


looked into the matter for me, and tells me that the words are written by a late 


hand, perhaps of the seventeenth century, and that originally there was no title 
at all. 
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‘the Bec Customs’. In fact we begin to suspect that they 
started out on their career with no ~— title at all. Let 
us pursue this suggestion a little. 
In the University Library at Cambridge there is a volume 
(Mm. i 19) which contains four items: 


1. Sermons of Peter Comestor. 

2. Extracts from Etymol. Isidori. 

3- Regula monachorum: 5 fol. in a minute hand: éuc. Congruum 
videtur . . . ex/. feliciter perveniamus. 

4. Inc. Lanfrancus indignus, &c. Mittimus vobis . . . exp/. fieri solent. 


The first three items are said to be in a thirteenth-century 
hand: the fourth to be late twelfth-century. The first fly-leaf 
shews, as the librarian kindly tells me, that the different parts of 
the volume have been together since an early date: for on it the 
fourth item is entitled, ‘ Lanfrancus de Officio Monachorum,’ in 
a thirteenth to fourteenth-century hand. Here, then, is a new 
name for the book: but it is to be noted that the twelfth-century 
scribe gives it no title of any kind. Before we leave this codex 
we may note that according to the Catalogue (iv 115) its fly- 
leaves contain ‘ notes of the Redditus of the Church of Worcester ’. 

Another title comes to us from Hereford, whatever its antiquity 
or worth may be. For in Bernard’s Catalogi (ii 44) we read 
under Hereford Cathedral : 

1725. 133. Divini Cultus Consuetudines Monachales, &c. Lanfranci 
Archiepiscopi Cantuariensis.* 

Once again, Boston of Bury in the fourteenth century recorded 
under Lanfranc’s name these two entries *: 


Item Regulam secundum quosdam [8] 
Librum Consuetudinarium [81] 


In this extract Battle Abbey is indicated by the number 8, and 
Ipswich St Peter by the number 81. 

Let us sum up our results thus far. We have been enquiring 
into the value which is to be assigned to the title Decreta 
D. Lanfranci pro ordine S. Benedicti, We have not as yet 


1 The Dean of Hereford tells me that this is in a later hand, and that the twelfth- 
century scribe gives no title. It is possible that this is a St Guthlac MS coming 
originally from Gloucester, 

2 See Tanner Notitia p. xxxiv. 
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discovered any authority for it earlier than the seventeenth 
century, apart from the express statement that it stood in the 
manuscript from which the text of the document was printed 
in Reyner’s Ajostolatus. The titles we have found are the 
following : 


Consuetudines ecclesiae Beccensis (Ch. Ch. Cant. traditional title at 
the time of Prior Eastry’s Catalogue, 1285-1331). 

Consuetudines Dorobornensis ecclesiae (Durham, traditional title in 
1392: no title in codex of cent. xi-xii). 

Consuetudines Lanfranci (St. Albans: Math. Par., +1259). 

Constitutiones Lanfranci archiepiscopi (St. Martin’s, Dover, 1389). 

Lanfrancus de Officio Monachorum (Camb. Univ. Libr. Mm. i 19: 
fly-leaf, xiii-xiv cent.: but the twelfth-century text bears no title: 
from Worcester). 

Divini Cultus Consuetudines Monachales, &c. Lanfranci archiepiscopi 
Cantuariensis (Hereford: ? from Gloucester: cent. xii, early: no 
original title). 

[{Lanfranci] Regula secundum quosdam (? = ‘as some say’: Battle 
Abbey ; from Boston of Bury, c. 1400). 

{Lanfranci] Liber Consuetudinarius (Ipswich, St Peter: also from 

Boston of Bury).' 


We may now return to Canterbury; and we shall endeavour 
to prove: (1) that one of the Christ Church books described 
by Prior Eastry still exists, (2) that from this copy the transcript 
was made which is published by Reyner, (3) that this copy offers 
no warrant for the questionable title. 


1. Dr M. R. James (I. c. p. 508) makes the following identifica- 
tions: No. 291 =? Brit. Mus. Royal 7 E. vi. 
No. 292 = Brit. Mus. Cotton Nero C. ix. 


Also on p. 525 he notes (in a list of MSS not entered in the 
ancient catalogues) as a Christ Church book: 


Brit. Mus. Cotton Claud. C.vi. The first part Notitia Regionum, &c. 
in a foreign hand. Part II Consuetudines Lanfranci, &c. 2 fo. 
clementer or absoluat. 


1 I may add here from Bernard’s Catalogi: Corpus Chr. Camb. 1g ‘statuta 
Lanfranci’, and 178 ‘constitutiones Lanfranci’. I would also call attention to 
a note affixed to the name of Abbot Scotland of St Augustine’s, Canterbury, on 
p- 10 of Reyner’s Tractatus 1: ‘Huius Scotlandi constitutiones manuscriptas 
habemus: omnino cum Lanfranci legibus convenientes.’ Can this mean that 
Abbot Scotland, who was on terms of close friendship with Lanfranc, introduced 
the Constitutions in his own name ? 
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Let us confine our attention at present to the two.MSS, Royal 
7 E. vi and Claud. C. vi. The second of these, as Dr James has 
indicated, is composite. It is the latter part of it which interests 
us, Claud. C. vi, ff. 170-203. 


f. 1704. ‘Obiit Willelmus rex Anglorum. Hic reddidit ecclesie 
Christi’ etc. 

171 f. Monasteries in alliance for obits. More obits. 

173. An inserted leaf of larger size. ‘ Obiit pater noster Lanfrancus’ 
etc. 

174: End of a book of lections: 3 of first column only; the rest 
blank. The page begins, ‘incalescat. In DEDICATIONE 
ECCLESIE. In illo tempore Ingressus 1s’ etc. The last 
lection is ‘IN OCT. DEDICATIONIS ECCLESIE .. . dedi- 
cationis templi’. 

1746. ‘Lanfrancus indignus’, etc. 


Turning now to Royal 7 E. vi, we find that also to be composite. 
The latter part is a fragment of a New Testament (Luke-Hebr.) 
in a wholly different hand, ff. 104-133. It is the former part 
which here interests us. 


ff. 1-73. Martyrology (with the ancient press-mark D. vii. G. xiii). 
74-93. St Benet’s Rule. 

94-103. ‘IN VIGILIA NATIVITATIS DOMINI. In illo tempore Cum 
esset desponsata’, etc.: ending on f. 1034 ‘ quatinus 
exemplo visibilium se ad invisibilia rapiat; et per 
ea que usu didicit, quasi confrictus’. 


If we read Royal 7 E. vi, f. 103 6 together with Claud. C. vi, f. 174, 
we complete this broken sentence: ‘quasi confricatus? incalescat.’ 
We see therefore that the original MS was torn asunder at this 
point ; and each part, bound up with foreign matter, got into 
a different collection, to arrive at last happily at the British 
Museum, where it can be set side by side with its fellow.2, We 
may therefore with some confidence delete Dr James's note of 
query from his identification of No. 291 with Royal 7 E. vi, 
and add Claud. C. vi as completing the ancient volume, which 


1 We make the correction from the longer lesson in the Roman Breviary, 
Commem. non Virg. III Noct., from a Homily of Pope Gregory. For these short 
Chapter lessons see the Durham MS, as above, p. 382. 

2 Something has been lost. between f. 93 and f. 94. St Benet’s Rule is in 
a similar hand to what follows, but the illumination is more elaborate. 
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Dr Warner tells me may be assigned to the second er of 
the twelfth century.! 


2. Was this the codex from which the text printed by Reyner 8 
was copied? Let us look at the end of the text as there printed. 
After the words ‘ defuncto fieri solet’, with which the treatise as 
given elsewhere closes, we find : 


PRO CELLERARIO. 
Pater noster.... Iesum Christum. 


These words occur in the same position on f. 202 of Claud. C. vi, 
in a contemporary hand. The verso of f. 202 is left blank: but 
f. 203 begins thus: 


' Dr James's identification of No. 292 with Nero C. ix is disappointing as regards 
our present quest: but it introduces us to a very interesting fragment of three 
leaves from a Kalendar of Obits of the end of the eleventh century. The volumeas 
at present composed begins with a later Kalendar of Obits, and Cotton’s signature 
is on the first leaf of this (f. 3) : four months (May-Aug.) are missing. It is followed 
on f, 19 by the last half of Aug. and the first half of Sept. from the more ancient 
Kalendar : then on f. 20 by the last half of Oct. and the first half of Nov., and on 
this leaf, which is much discoloured from exposure, stands in a fourteenth-century 
hand: 

Martilogium nouum. D. vii. G. ii 
cum regula sci Benedicti. 

Then f. 23 gives the last half of Nov. and the first half of Dec. But there is no 
Martyrology and no Rule. The volume contains a monastic register, &c., all of 
later dates. There are but few entries in this interesting Kalendar ; and no Norman 
name seems to occur, except in this one entry on f. 19 6: 

G v ID. Obiit Willemus (sic) rex anglorum et Scotlandus abbas et Eadricus 
sacerdos et monachus, 
The middle leaf of the three may have been used as the cover of a ‘New’ 
Martyrology, which was already out of date in the fourteenth century : but it cannot 
have gone with the codex ‘ Royal 7 E. vi + Claud. C. vi’, for that had its own press- 
mark, viz. D. vii. G. xiii. The name of Abbot Scotland may perhaps suggest that 
these leaves originally were written, not at Christ Church, but at St Augustine’s : 
but it is to be noted that, while Sept. 9 is the right date for William the Conqueror, 
Abbot Scotland is said by Thorne and others to have died on the third of that 
month, 

? Of this two inconsistent accounts are given. At the head of the text (App. 
p- 211) we have: ‘Ex Antiquo manuscripto ecclesiae Christi Cantuariae, quod 
habetur in palatio Dunelmensi Londini’: i.e. from a Ch. Ch. MS which was at 
Durham House in the Strand, where Laud lived for some time, while he was 
a prebendary of Westminster, under the patronage of Bp Neile who had been 
Dean of Westminster. At this house we might easily find Baker, or Dom Leander, 
Laud’s old college friend. But in Tract, 2, at p. 117, the codex is misdescribed as 
‘ manuscriptum registrum coenobii Dunelmensis, ex quo describi curavimus totam 
observantiam Lanfrancianam, nempe leges et ordinationes ipsius, quarum in illo 
libro hic est titulus : Decreta D. Lanfranci pro ordine S. Benedicti’. 
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[O]biit lodovicus Rex francorum piissi 
mus ff et biifactor iF qui devocionis 
obtentu//////////// visitans. 

Here there is the usual erasure of the mention of St Thomas. 
In Reyner’s print the words are supplied (with no indication that 
they are conjectural) thus: ‘ad Sanctum Thomam.’ But a 
reference to Brit. Mus. Arundel 68 ff. 39 4, where the same 
document has escaped mutilation, shews that they should be: 
‘bm Thomam.’ A similar erasure after ‘tumbam’ in the next 
line should be supplied by ‘ipsius Mris’, and part of this can still 
be traced ; Reyner, however, gives us ‘S. Thomz’. In the second 
column there is a longer erasure between ‘plenius esse con- 
cessimus’ and ‘insuper adiecimus’. Here marks of omission 
are placed in Reyner’s text: the true supplement is: ‘Obtentu 
eciam beati thomé mris quem tanto in terris prevenistis honore.’ 
This last erasure is needlessly long: in ahother MS it is quite 
possible that only the three words ‘beati thome mris’ would 
have been erased. The probability, therefore, that this is the 
codex from which the printed text comes is a very high one, 
if it does not amount to a certainty. 

But there is more than this to be said. Other items of an 
obituary character are given in Reyner’s edition as following the 
text of Lanfranc. Now all of these are in Claud. C. vi; only 
they precede, instead of following, Lanfranc. We have indicated 
them already as on ff. 170-173. In our reconstruction of the 
ancient volume these have in any case to be removed from their 
present position ; and quite possibly they were at the end of the 
volume when the transcript used by Reyner was made; or we 
may venture to suppose that the statement that they ‘followed’ 
is a mere error, and that they ‘followed’ only in Baker’s copy as 
it reached the editor’s hand. As, however, it is important to 
prove identification with as much certainty as is possible, we 
may note that in one of these items on p. 253 a partial lacuna 
is left in Reyner’s print. The name of a certain monastery is 
thus given : ‘ Sanctae Mariae sensis ecclesiae.’ On looking 
at Claud. C. vi we find what appears to be ‘Cras’ at the end of 
one line, and ‘sensis’ quite plainly at the beginning of the next. 
But a good scholar might pause, and leave a blank in his copy, 
on account of the difficulty of reading the first part of the word ; 

Cc2 
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especially if he did not happen to know that ‘ Crassensis’ stood 
for Notre-Dame de la Grasse, a Benedictine monastery in the 
diocese of Carcassonne. 

I think, therefore, that we may speak with security of Claud. 
C. vi as being the MS from which Baker copied the text printed 
in Reyner’s Apostolatus. 

3. What then is the title of the document in Claud. C. vi? 
There is no title at all: just as there is no contemporary title 
in the great Durham codex (c. xi-xii), and in the Cambridge 
codex (c. xii). It is, however, interesting to observe that by the 
side of the great capital L there is room for a title, and that the 
writing of the second column begins three lines higher up than 
the writing of the first. 


We must therefore accuse the statement, which we have quoted 
from Reyner, 7ractatus 2 p. 117 (‘in illo libro hic est titulus: 
Decreta D. Lanfranci pro ordine S. Benedicti’) of entire falsity: * 
and we must recognize our obligation to Mr Edmund Bishop 
for having refused to allow us to acquiesce in it. The title was 
doubtless a convenient one affixed to the document by one of the 
persons concerned in the compilation of the treatise which bears 
Reyner’s name. No one who is not thoroughly acquainted 
with the controversy which called forth this treatise can venture 
to indicate what the title carried with it in the mind of the 
person who framed it. By what Mr Edmund Bishop calls 
‘a mischance’ it came to stand at the head of Lanfranc’s 
regulations, and then it was expressly attributed to the ancient 
codex from which they had been copied. It has done a great 
deal of ill service since, and we may be thankful to be rid of it 
now. Much trouble would have been saved, if the name suggested 
in the colophon of Reyner’s print (p. 253: FINIS STATVTORVM 
D.. LANFRANCI) had been chosen to stand at the head of the 
tract: for though it rests on no manuscript authority, it carries 
no false implication. 

J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON. 
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ADDENDA TO ‘SOME COPTIC APOCRYPHAL 
LEGENDS.’. 


Witu extraordinary generosity Dr von Lemm has supplied me with 
copies of no less than twenty-eight more pages of the Coptic MS of 
which I previously edited a portion under the title of ‘ Some Coptic 
—- legends’.' This brings the total up to 42 pages, RLO-FA, 
Mv-qj& and six unnumbered pages dealing with Old Testament 
characters, and POE-POH, PIN42—PIlA treating of the Apostles. The 
new fragments, being practically all concerned with Old Testament 
personages, are naturally not so rich in references to apocryphal stories 
as the fragments printed in my former article. There is, however, one 
important point which calls for particular mention—the reference to 
a Testament (8:a6yxn) of Joshua. It is cited as an authority for the 
story of the destruction of his father’s gods by Abraham ; and is, so far as 
I can find, otherwise unknown.’ That story is of Jewish origin and occurs 
in the Midrash b. Bechaii* and in the Book of Judilees,* whence it has 
found its way into Syncellus® and Cedrenus.* This then shews that 
our author was affected by Jewish literature, a point worth noting, 
as the Greek book of biblical characters preserved in Cosmas Indico- 
pleustes, the Chronicon Paschale, Pseudo-Dorotheus, &c. is referred by 
Schermann’ to a Jewish original. 

It is possible that the very direct prophecy of Melchisedek concerning 
Christ (p. IT€) is taken too from some apocryphal source ; but it may 
equally well emanate from the writer’s imagination. 

For the rest, the interest of the new passages is rather sociological 
than hagiographical, as the writer takes the opportunity offered by the 
story of Potiphar’s wife to lecture his contemporaries on their vices. 
His tirade against the extravagance in dress of ‘the haughty dames 
of these days’, and their particular vanity of clothing themselves in 


' J.T. S. vol. ix (April 1908) p. 372. 

2 Mr Brightman has kindly suggested to me that the Testament may be nothing 
more than Joshua’s last speech (Josh. xxiv). It is there stated that Abraham’s 
forefathers ‘served other gods’, but no actual mention is made of the destruction of 
them. That, however, is no conclusive argument against the identification, especially 
as the speech is actually called a d:a6qnn (v. 25). The scribe, knowing the story 
from other sources, may have supposed that it was tacitly implied. 

3 Beer Leben Abrahams p. 110. 

* R. H. Charles The Book of Jubilees, tr. from the Ethiopic text, p. 93. 

5 i 185. i 48. 


7 ¢Propheten- und Apostellegenden’ ( Texte und Untersuch. Bd. xxxiT. 1, 1907). 
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garments which did their best to annul their own existence, shews 
that Eve’s daughters are fairly consistent in their inconsistencies and 
that Directoire skirts and ball-room bodices are no new thing. 

The new fragments come-partly from Brit. Mus. Or. 3581 A (85) 
[=Crum 259], a single leaf paged poe, POS, and partly from Paris 
Copte 131°, 3-14 (220-FA, NT-). Par. Copte 131°, 72-74 which 
probably come from the same MS seem, according to information sent 
me by Mr Crum, to contain a different text. The number of pages qa 
foll. was wrongly quoted in my last article; it should be Par. Copte 
131°, 15, 16: and Dr von Lemm points out that his copy has on 


p. 3801. 9 SRTIEGCWRRS. in place of my €T PEycwsn, and that 
the reference is to St Jude 9. 

226 cipe fineinapantTwara THpov-avxne frivac- 
Aqal. Act MAenTMocik Mewwy 
seartitnes Tcnoy inal THpot 
esyoveit :—Htepeqnas finowte efikag, - xe 
Newcneparsa pixwy.xexac on 
Mpware Mize iceova itica mevRoTe aww xeKac 
fine nevcnepara ERoA KATA 
S21 - nentTarxichw gito- 
OTOT EnevS, Buve SN ownic Tic 
Panag aqgwne ON TaxitTepo 
ETSN sennwe ae 

| fica Mais Koroc - agq- 


angaxe etTRe :--~ 


srapengaxe erTRe maiKxeoc :-— 


Hwge ae nevpware Raixaioc ne on Teqyremed - 
NeIpware ae MowwT Maroy 
ovowxal FAR eT Khe 
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Teqaixaiocenn:—ov Yonon ac neqajnpe nequi- 
asoexal etKe Taixaiocenn novpware noswT :— 
DAA eit aan | Meexpion 
ae Maroc xe Ene Enei- 
EYO Maikaioc-avw eqypanagq 
MeEpe THPY naqwte ERoA ne-:—ETKe 
Tal pw ospware MoswT Maikaioc 
AM EKATADPPONE! Te eT pe THoAIc 
Tupc ovxal ae neqanpe 
AqCwWY 2TH -eTRe nai 
awTaac | rap. avo 
O&H faixaioc xi- 
wape finorte qf finevitka 
EP,OCN- MRaNicToc - tai 
xe Esuaricess, nowR Epown Nee on 
Nee nai TH|pos MaiKaioc 
NETHAXITO’ - Mcepxoeic :—Wagxooc 
OM XE NETTAMO OTXIARHCE 
CWOSS, Mito :-—EROA xe Tarit- 
ETOCOENH Extloc map- 
Opwe, ae 9, owai- 
KAiOCeNH rap AwT Toric 
marvredroc xooc xe 
ito,xtc :—Hetepe finovre vap ne 
EROA Mitaixaioc-eyf gQoTE Mav. 
ERorA ON Taixalocenn :-—Nteige ae 
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RTepeynas NOT Maixaioc ETamoaria xe 
NeyyHpe Epown ot ovchw 
24D Ait Taye Mporzane eqp- 
ewk eytagedery Nav 
Tanol ttTelge 2 
ef Exwow aiKkaioc - | xe awKa TinovTe 
gos gwwy fica - 
Noose On ica MaiagoaAoc 
MHS E9,pal MeTare M- 
Epoos .:—Htepe txoeic 
ae eine finwge ERovA on TKiRwtoc 
THpos- Nowh Te 
Teewscis i TagqTadroc Htepe 
Nv iinovte Canoe | efikocarzoc :—Dqmnpo- 
ac ON TeTpiac Dew 
TiyHpe ficopoc- TaHpe ae 
ON Exwoe RATKOCRLOC THPY - 
eigjaxe Raynpe-avw on Mentaqcoyy 
nag Eqooney. aqgagy o,it 
NEKAHPOC OVAIKAIOCTNH - GaNTEe 
finpeycwa ep,pal on ERoA xe 
Nai avgqetT meqpan ERorA TeqKAnpo- 
Ws O2H Maikaloc xiTacio. aww Npeqpnoke 
xicwy nize epyan xex 
newnoRe ERorA walpe qi 
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cwoss, wape Maeanictoc. 
itneTYsaT -qcne, Vap xe 
ficecRTe Mee nai THpoT fMaiKaioc 
NETNAXITOS- Mpware icepxoeic 
.:—Wagqxooc xe netTTAago fneyxX- 
PHARS EYMacworys, | EneT MA 
OM mapspwe,. TeTowscwore, AE RRLOC 
EQOCN HM OVAIKAIOCTNA 
:.— 
angaxe nwe,e :— 


srzapengaxe etTRe :— 


Uerdnciceaek ae nego agiinoetTe eTxoce. 
mMeyo mppo Exit caAnse 
meseRorA ne Tirenoc nahpapase. 
napa | :—D ite 
xicarzos ERorA TooTY xe 
WENOTTE Napapoy Ne- aqwaxe ARM 
ae EmeTxoce Napapog. 
aqekkiog nag. aqovagy 
-eqyxw KE Epe Nowxai 
Kragqxitc ERoA Tnap- 
eettoc EhoA Neqyrrow Eqe- 
TOCXO THpc efinoKe 
Nal Eshpapase 
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ERorA acqcreros en- 
NOCTE EYxw xe akpa- 


ae on etTRe ahpapase:..~ 


Ilexe nnovtre nakpapase xe Apianal 
Oar Exooc HN TeyTanNpo- 
Teqane fica NecnT Mee iineTxw xe oso! 
Naxoeic Nexoswy THpY 
Ilgaxe ita finovte ovap seq 
eqxw Manoc. xe [lexe finoete nahpa- 
AIZOTKH: kay, THPY 
22.2. Teig,e akpap are Epanag 
KATA -:—Hwoph aren acq- 
T&kO ETE Mai Ne mefaw- 
Aon. KATA O€ ETEpe xw 
OM 

He Ultitcwe on agqnw Rewy mTeyocwpa Teq- 
ON aqawne mpeqaze- 
wenowTe oh TeyamactTpopH NTaqcanovgy 
av ey TonTh Mxr0q 
ENCON - ATH EYCWTAR Mee 
:—Htepeynopxy ae ont | - xEKAC 
Epe Najaxe ERoA SITOOTOT 
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NECHAT. MUMEYPATcwTAR itca Techw nakpa- 
ae EAWT ON Mcoaosra 
Toric owgnupe Ne xe 
9,it ERoA xe NeqyTAxpHT 
Vap xe MaiKxaloc 9,0x9,x 9,20 
Tiana etTepe maceRuc ae ERor 
XE Hae ara ETepe Tacehias NonTtq- 
eqyarin ERorA Hit | 
emarredAoc Epooy 
AM. AAAA ETRRLEETE KE Siipware :-— 
agen AwtT EROA TannTe 
SAN NASLLXA TH - ET pe 
Naikaioc TAKo mpeypmokKe :-—Dkpap ase ae on 
ACCOTTIC Nag Epanagq EParaecoc - 
AwT | conc Exwors. 
ETOCRATIJS MRRLOC-. Spal TKWH,T 
NEOHN. 2 ETPETPCAROT Movor 
ETNHATOARKA xe 
OCOM ETNANKOTK ARM 
owKwe,tT ewsRacanize Of 
ERoaA xe conTos avxXpw 
KATA Hecin:—DAikaiwc vap 
SLOTS, HM Wa EN, pal itg,oo%e ERor 
Maikaioc KATA MOAIc. THPOT 
Read P,EMATTEAOC. 
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Qi oxcon avpixe ERoA THpov Entaxo:—Une ov- 
Tchw OTAE RANE 
gine Anovfco efaixaioc 
AWT ECXW BALOC. XE TENMARKOKS,K EMH 
Ditel ae NKearvedAoc ETowsahK 
Toprx ef egpai 
Exwoe ETOCALTIs on cenaqwne 
SM TeiKoAacic NowwT eToRRIO 
NMRALAT. AED on owcon cena 
NTA2KO AUN Tosroppa san 
Fae aqigwne Nee Knicios oN TaantTe 
Eypovocin of TarantTe nnaceRuc :—Teqycoiare 
Ae AENTC Eppal HN Teydee. asqitc tTooty 
Ditel ae on meqyKeajnpe 
eg,pai ot Teyooee aytcakoy 
pot. ERoA xe Gare Coiaze. 
weepe. we Vap Mporzane eqowayTt 
iiteianine sanaTte | gupe 
NIpaze Eyxw ALRLOC. XE Xi AAMKGHPE MEK- 
srepit icaak HTtTaroq nai 
NOCTAAO OFA nai EfnaTtca- 
Rox Epoy. xe 
OHNTE KT COpTe-xe 


Zs | Exar Menepit- neqanpe mowwT xe 


Tarog eg,pai hewcis ERorA xe Gare 
NeyonT THPY. suit THPC:— 
tTittagpee an nai tragqf 
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9.4 THpY :—Rai rap 
MicAaK ETOXOY -:—ITecttoy ae 
xoeic ic 2 TexTicic THpc Torxo ERor 
rap sanenn|xoeic ic neXC - 
NTA PEIPHITH ALM NETS IXAR 9, 
Gxw vap xe nai ne nacnoqy ErTowna- 
nag tq 2 
owas, ERorA xe Gare Napa 
:—Diti on 9,2 NEXC FAR 
NoiAe Epoy eqyofoe 
Nal eTpevaroeTE Epoy xe 
NeXC xe ownog ne| neyTacio. eTRe ahpagaae FE 
AE Epoy xe neykup :—o- 
azaioc ON TKecapa acajwne EecTONTH 
SLAINOCTE ecarosTe Epoy 
Nxacio,nt R&MeiKepoc . nal ETO NATCWTR fica 
NECSAT. Ecapa - fice- 
tinevg,ai ittTecg,e. Kai Vap Te 
EQ0vEe Epwrn | Nap 
MowvnoAic. Ene xeectco 
Mee ecg, snepHTel - 
Epove Epoos 9,98 Tip,wh 
Ene gacTwosn N6wps, nanecni. aww 
Nal. NCcoovTH MEcqjoon Har 
SLHCIC - xin wa EnecTHHRe. 
sanec|T Tecane. av oMKarixion 


Read EXIK. 
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esTopy Enecosepute:— et he 
Mecca TeEcenicTHARH MpPppwor 
Ep,pai Exwe. av exitc nav 
22.00% ERor xe Te. avw iice- 
NAC Eccoosnt | EcajaNCWTAR 
Techexn naowxal rap époy 
xe Dv saneqt mov- 
SWC MOE ETOTVO 
EROA pwy- OFGOA. OFAE 
Fa linowx. | eTKe nai 
Nay Mee nai 
MAC NOCWHPE TECARNTS,AAW.- TxoEIc 
Exar necpan :—Hepioasre ae 
CEO NATCWTAR fica cef Twn 
etKe mai o . 
An ETCearhops :-—UsW ceo NATCWTAR 
fic& WanoctToAoc eyxw xe Nepioare 
s22.poe | fineve,ai. xe Tane 
TE NTecgiaze. Ded on xe xe an ittTe- 
EfcRw owae Epxoeic 
[Epe] 9.29, O NATCWTARL- 
Read EMECS, 41. 
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Nav 2 Gao, avxiove- aww 
NETE AM ME EYTWPT xeKac 
ETOHN Mecujaxe NTA- Tir 
fineqarxaaxe :-— Teco 
ENTHPY- KATA ETOTKW HS THe 
maont rap giwwe 
QweTE EmeckwK EROA 
feraxapioc pwwy iwenh wn 
ee Epe meqAoricaLxoc 
AE Eile Epown MGT Mcohoc ETAAAKAT. KATA 
Howe aren EnecT &&2200% Epoc EMleqwh 
Neyo,nT- xe necfrosye THPY ERorA 
nag iige Epeine nove,wh 
oe etcug, xe 
NAGAKA coosTH | TA 
SLTO EROA. Tigi Ep pai fee nowevcisa 
:—Cygannay ae Epoc eckwcarel 
Tlaneewve eyxw xe nexe finovte 
xe Twi Ne set Mere. 
ficwc eqyxw xe fee 
esfetca €poos. ExwTe-. Tai 
Te ee | iiTeiceiere tee 
NOCXO NTAdoc ECKOCARET AARKOC 
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Epe ae Tal pwwe Te 
ee ETeEpe Tenca Epoc :—Neipajnupe ae 
AMOK AM ETE,N mechar. NeEIp- 
mechar :—IlovRag on 
Tenos xe GpoovtT. HK xe yTpeajpud 
Te Pcooosen vap xe epyan Talp,oc 
Nal THPOT NATAKO etpoort 
- ATW ETARED, Newye NATKTOY! espiane 
eTRE MeTCeipe Tenor. 
Tcooen rap xe NecTaéario nwi ove me 
[celnahwrA ERoA aww itceTaxo-. Pware 
NAT NAPS, THE DOTAN 
Epe MevGix Epoos xe 
ae | NewOaos. NTE KwTe Epoow ica 
C& Mian. ToOTos fica TKocarn- 
cic THPC . ETECARINT parit- 
Nee Nospware MEPTATHC- santas 
own Tenos eicoown xe Tei- 
ae an Epe TooT Aan 
pat ERorA:—Pcoown ae on xe | 
Tis Necwc MEcKWK NecTRwwn 
MECCWARA ALHP EmecaredAoc THPOT NTage 
FAR Tpware eThe 
neTosway Edidocodel vap 
Read NAK TO. 
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IIpwane ae eqeRkRine 92% necT- 
xexac entTHpy 9,2 necTRwwrn 
iwcnd diAocodel Ot Mpware - eqy- 
Tepoc. oi mai ne. figeiste 
san necTRuwwn . Enel am Ne 
TAKAAH .:— om Ene 
Teqyxicg,iare Me MMEKXOOC XE EMA PARKTOITE BK- 
ot TRoneIs Maroy iz 
of Ele ALM KpaTHC! KHaREe Ne xe EqeEKWwE, 
Mise, :—Rai rap nppo aaveta ovnpo- 
Tixoeic ON 2 
AQXNE AE ON. ATH 
THpos- escoiaze | 
aqcKamaarize Epoc :—Rainep 
Emeckocarel 2N Ne oft Ruve 
flee Tap TO! TE- 
MTcodia eTpeydidocodel- xe 
Epoy :-—TTAnn gitar aan | neq- TK 
AGYWNE Nowon Mian 
xe Mxoeic macodge 
For S21 MKPA THC (= éyxparys). 
VOL. X. Dd 
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Nowon Migk qnatTaso Epator 
etTRe nai tTepeyxpo aq- 
NTANT Ep ove Newwy. Dyarepe 
NT Eg,o~ve fica :-— | Dyanepesw rap 
WANTOCXT Coiare KATA 
g,0%0 Epoc Mxiove ON OVAANTS- 
Aoroc :-—Govh p29, 
xe eTpe meveloTe 
xicoisr,e maw :-—EtRe nai pw a finovte 
fivasnoc. av® rap 
espayerceT. espaja hee now | 9,00% 
nowwt Eneian avg,apes, Enescwansa & 
Nep,oos nav. Kai Vap icaak 
eso :-—Hpware ae itneiKaipoc 
TENOT ABANATOVP Ted, Mporzatie. H 
Talos. ERoA xe cexwP, Rk :-—Orvit 
OCON TAp TALE ATRALOT 
TOCPTaioy Mporzrte avKw Evo Mop- 
anoc. | nevgioare iocHpa- aww 
eso Nyapage xe Nee 
KwWTE Epoos:—Tel ae 
S2220C Iwcnd ga ep,pal 
Aqeine MAq NOCARNTEPO SITAR 
on. aqXpo Epoc agqeotKec 
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xe saneTNanovos Mxoelc Sav 
OHTE VE AE MCT 9,4 NcwTHp-. ney TONTH 
ETEYARNTATAEOC- ARM 
PWARE- AUN | neTnanowy-- Unesoos 
TAp THPOT NTA Miwchh aav 
Swwy aytTwoRe nav ATKWE, 
Tos ON eETpevTewTR 
aqcanovgos ERoA oft 
Nagwwp tre agqPKAnpoc 
NAT OCKAD, AM Me. Aqp,wit ON ETOOTOT 


Then follows Par. 131°, foll. 15, 16, already wtint in my former 
article. There remains a page which immediately precedes the passage 
on Andrew in that article. 


PO OFAE OM LAM EMW . OFAE ALM RLOTHC- POE 
Aoc :—Epe rap RRLoTHCAOC ETWOON PIXAR 
XE fica newepne —Taantepo 
AE AAMMOVTE AAUM pEqxTOVE DAR Mand 
Owae on Tevsannte :-—Ov Te 
TEX pis ETA9,€ - Tanda SAAS 
ECHOON HM OVEIPHNH - ALM NoswT 
HeyoyT ae newlTHp Taawv ne 
neg, Buse :—Ep- 
NeTpoc nae cova eqproke on ovnod 
Mpware ernize xe 
cenana an et- 
NETPOC MNAOTWH NAY ATALMTEPO MRATINVE - 
Dd2 
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POs on mai EROA | tTepianeT anol :—ToGKk 


49- 


50. 


ENxoeic. ATH Gmaxw naKx ERorA 
noRe Aww TiNowTe Mak 
oft The. EpatK - 
Epoy 9, Tne :-— 


angaxe neTpoc manoctTodoc :— 


szapengaxe on eTRe amapeac :— 


Utapeac sMeTpoc.éEne cate ne 
eg,orve //// manocToAoc . aww 
Ep,oenm ETNOAIC Exi 
- MEMSYOWNT NE. ETPE 
Kwe,T ef ERoA ON The NypwKs, 
NAT OFA HN MAMOCTOAOC EYRROOME - 
SWCTE NeqyOWNT Epoos eqe- 
xooc Mag xe Api NTHTOAK 
SQANENCWTHP ITaqgTaac ETOOTH xe NTeTH- 
Tageocigy Mitpeenoc THpow nreTHRantize 
ENPAN AAMEIWT - 


committed all these sins. They begat giants: iniquity increased, and 
adultery and abomination and bloodshed. Over and above all these 
things they persuaded men to worship them as gods, and worked illusions 
(pavracia) in their presence with vain powers. When God looked upon 
the earth (Gen. vi 12) (and saw) that their seed was increasing upon it, 
that they might not deceive all men to follow after their abominations 
and that their seed might not abide from generation to generation 
(xara yeved) to deceive every race of men, for this reason He drought 
the water of the flood upon (2 Pet. ii5) them, and wiped them out with 
their seed and those that received instruction from them in their works. 
And in faith Enoch pleased God (Gen. v 24, Heb. xi 5) and was in the 
kingdom of God in the heavens. And them that pleased not God, but 
followed after the devil, He wiped out by the water of the flood. 

We have spoken about Enoch. Let us speak about Nohe the righteous. 


| 
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Now Woke was a righteous man in his generation (Gen. vi 9): and this 
one righteous man steered himself safely in the water of the flood because 
of his righteousness. And not only were his sons and his house saved 
because of the righteousness of a single man, but the animals too and 
the birds and the wild beasts were saved. And I say that, if they had 
not found this one righteous man and pleasing to God, the whole world 
would have perished. For this reason a single righteous man in a city 
should not be despised, so that the whole city may be saved on his 
account. And Chanaan his son violated and despised him (Gen. ix 22). 
For this reason his name too was wiped out, and his inheritance given to 
the sons of Israel. For from the beginning and to the end the righteous 51. 
receive honour and the sinners shame. And at every time, if the sinners 
fulfil their sins, God takes their things and gives them to the righteous. 
And all the pains (?) they have taken collecting, God gives them to the 
faithful, who give them to the poor and needy. For it is written: ‘ Though 
they gather together gold like earth, and prepare silver like clay, all these 
things shall the just take and lord it over his wealth (ypjpa)’ (Job xxvii 
16, 17). Again it is often said: ‘He that increaseth his wealth by usury, 
gathereth for them that have mercy on the poor’ (Prov. xxviii 8). For 
the wealth which they hasten to acquire unrighteously will waste away ; 
but what they gather in righteously will increase. For Lot was in the city 
with the unrighteous ; (and)' the angels said to him : ‘ We can do naught 
to this city if thou go not forth from it’ (Gen. xix 22). For God loveth 52. 
the holy, and will destroy the sinners in the presence of the righteous, 
to frighten them that they abide in righteousness. And thus when the 
righteous Nohe saw that unrighteousness prevailed, he gathered together 
his sons with good teaching ; and in the hundred years which he spent 
working at the ark he instructed them (and) they did not repent in those 
hundred years. Afterwards the flood came upon them justly because 
they deserted God and followed after the devil. Today, too, my beloved, 
destruction cometh upon them that follow after the devil, and those that 
love God, God will keep. And when God brought Nohe out of the ark, 
him and all those that were with him, the first thing he did was the 
sacrifice he raised to God. And when the sweet savour of piety reached 
God, God blessed the world for his sake. And he prophesied again 
of the Holy Trinity. And he confessed the Father and the Son and 53. 
the Holy Ghost. When he began to plant a vineyard, [and] at the 
tasting of wine the wise son and the foolish son were revealed. And he 
justly divided the whole world among them (Gen. x 32), I mean his three 
sons: and again he did not requite him that mocked him by rejecting 
him, but he gave him his just share in the lots until the folly of mockers 


1 Square brackets indicate words unnecessarily inserted in the text; round 
brackets necessary words omitted. 
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(..)! upon him. And again because Chanaan mocked Nohe his father, 
for that reason his name was wiped out too and his inheritance given to the 
children of Israel. For from the beginning and to the end the righteous 
receive honour and sinners shame, and at every time, if the sinners fulfil 
their sins, God takes their things from them and gives them to the just. 
And all the pains (?) they have taken collecting God gives them to the faith- 
ful to scatter them among the needy. For it is written: ‘Zhough they gather 
together gold like earth, and prepare silver like clay, all these things shall 
the righteous take, and the men who take them shail lord it over their 
wealth (xpipa)’ (Job xxvii 16, 17). And it is often said that he that 
increaseth wealth in plenty, gathereth for them that have mercy on the poor 
(Prov. xxviii 8), for the wealth they hasten to acquire unrighteously will 
waste away, and that which they gather in justice and piety will increase. 

We have spoken of Nohe. Let us speak too of Melchizedek. 

Melchisedek was a priest of God the exalted, and he was king of Salem 
(Gen. xiv 18), the city of Sikimos.? Likewise he was one of the race of 
Abraham ; but he was holier than Abraham. Abraham received his 
blessing because he was a server of God more than himself. And he 
spake with God many times; and when he met one more exalted 
than himself he humbled himself, and followed after the following 
(dxoXovOia) of God-serving. The lesser received blessing from the 
greater (Heb. vii 7); and he first offered the body and blood to 
Abraham, saying: ‘Salvation shall come to the world through the 
flesh of the Son of God, which He received from Maria the holy virgin ; 
that through His death He might save all mankind from sin.’ or 
Melchisedek, the king of Salem, was the priest of God the exalted; he 
who met Abraham when he was returning from the slaughter of the 
kings; and he blessed (Heb. vii 1) God, saying: ‘Blessed is Abraham 
of God the exalted, who has given his enemies under his hand (Gen. 
xiv 20) at all times.’ 

We have spoken of Melchisedek. Let us speak too of Abraham. 

God said to Abraham: ‘Do My will and be sinless, and I will make 
My covenant with thee.” And Abraham cast himself upon his face 
(Gen. xvii 1, 2); and through fear of God and the joy of his heart 
he was not able to speak with his mouth, but he moved his head 
downward like those that say (cp. Gen. xvii 17): ‘Yea,*> my Lord, 
I will do Thy will and all Thy wish will Ido.’ For the word which 
God repeated to him reveals this saying: ‘God said unto Abraham: 
Behold, I will make My covenant with thee, and the whole earth will I give 


1 A verb seems to be omitted here. €J ‘came’ may have dropped out before 
ES, pat; but the sense is not clear to me. 

2 = Shechem. 

3 I know of no parallel to O'COI in this sense. 
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to thy seed’ (Gen. xvii 4, 8). Abraham had his conversation (rodvrever Gar) 
in such wise as to do the will of God in every way. First he destroyed 
the gods of his fathers, which were idols, even as Iesou the son of 
Naue saith in his Testament (8:a6j«n). Afterwards again he left the 57. 
land of his fathers and his city, and went and sojourned in the place 
which God told him. And he took care too of Lot his brother’s son 
in his orphanhood. And he was a server of God in the abode where 
he was nourished, and he was a righteous man, resembling his father’s 
brother. And he obeyed him likeason. And again, when he separated 
himself from him finally, that the word of God might go forth from 
them both, [and] he was not disobedient to the teaching of Abraham. 
And they found Lot in the midst of Sodoma, the city of the unrighteous. 
And it was a marvel that they could not attract him with their sins, 
because he stood firm in God. For it is written: ‘ Zhe righteous is 
persecuted in the place where the ungodly are.” And the righteous man, 
since he was not overcome in the place where ungodliness was, [but] 58. 
continued to persevere in the hospitality of his uncle, and both of them 
in their hospitality received ange/s unawares (Heb. xiii 2), but thinking 
they were men. And God brought Lot out of the midst of the (Gen. 
xix 29) brimstone and pitch; He did not suffer a single righteous soul 
to perish with the sinners. And Abraham again elected to please God 
and to do good: he pleaded for the sinners ; for the men of Sodoma 
transgressed. Abraham and Lot pleaded for them. They deserted the 
natural use of woman, and burned with love toward one another. And 
they received the fitting reward for their transgression (Rom. i 27) in 
fire and brimstone. And God made them an example (Jude 7) to all 
them that dare this abomination ; for every one that lieth with a man as 
with a woman shall receive such punishment, brimstone and pitch and 59. 
fire torturing them continually, since they used according to nature the 
things that God did not create.’ For justly does fire blaze in Sodoma 
even unto today ; since in those cities they could not find one righteous 
man in each city (xara woAs sic), but all of them together were on the way 
todamnation. No old man taught the young ; no child felt shame before 
the old. And they did not spare the righteous Lot, saying: ‘We wil/ 
afflict thee more than* these’ (Gen. xix 9). Moreover, even the holy angels 
too thought on sin, until the wrath which they deserved came upon 
them. Today too will every one be in this punishment who humbleth his 
servants, and the effeminate (yaAaxds) and those that sleep with them. 
And they too again shall all enter upon the damnation of Sodoma and 
Gomorra. And Abraham was like the stars in the midst of the darkness, 60. 


1 This extraordinary statement doubtless means precisely the opposite to what 
it says: ‘they misused what God had created’ must be the sense intended. _- 
2 Reading €2,0%O for 
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giving light in the midst of the unrighteous. His wife he brought in to 
his .. .2: they took her from him and he endured. Moreover, his son 
he brought into his . . .1 and taught him to bear a burden, and offered 
him as a sacrifice to God cheerfully, since he loved God more than wife, 
son, or daughter. For he was a hundred years expecting riches of this 
kind before he had a son; and, when he had one, God tried him, 
saying: ‘ Zake thy beloved son, in whom thou delightest, Isaac, and offer 
him up to Me for an offering on one of these mountains which I will shew 
thee’ (Gen. xxii 2). And the complaint he made at the time (was): 
‘ My servant will succeed to my inheritance, for I have no son to succeed 
. me’ (Gen. xv 2). Behold at this place he seized the knife to strike his 
beloved son, his only son, to offer him up as a sacrifice to God, since 
he loved God with his whole heart and his whole soul. However, we can- 
not act like God, who gave His only-begotten Son (Jo. iii 16) for the whole 
world; for the blood of Isaac would not save it.2 And the whole 
creation was saved by the blood of our Lord Jesus Christ ; for shrough 
the blood of our Lord Jesus Christ (the things) in heaven and (the things) on 
earth have peace (Col. i 20). For He says : ‘Zhis is My blood, which will be 
shed for you’ (Matt. xxvi 28; Luke xxii 20). However, Abraham revealed 
that he loved God more than his beloved son. Yet again he prophesied 
of Christ in the ram which he saw crucified in the tree. For this reason 
he was worthy of this grace that he should be called the friend of God 
. (Jas. ii 23). Behold again he prophesied of Christ that great was His 
glory. And concerning Abraham they called him the friend of God. 
Likewise too Sara his wife was like unto him in hospitality and love of 
God: she served her husband, calling him my lord (1 Pet. iii 6). Let 
the haughty dames of this time then feel shame, who are disobedient to 
their husbands ; and let them resemble Sara the wise, and give honour 
to their husbands like her: for she was much richer than you, and her 
servants would fill a city. And she did not spare her hands like her 
servants ; she ministered and laboured more than they at the house- 
work. She would rise up at night, and give meat to her household, and 
work to her servants. She would set her hand to the distaff, and stretch 
(it) out to the poor (Prov. xxxi 15, 19, 20). She had gold and silver, and 
yet no adornment was found upon her from an ear-ring to a ring on her 
. fingers. She put no ribbons on her head, nor red shoes on her feet. 
And for her beauty and her wisdom the kings of the nations were 
smitten with her and sought to take her as wife until the care of God 
hindered them, since she was a holy woman, and the seed of the 
uncircumcised and he who is afraid before God was not worthy of her. 
1 This word O@€ is to me unknown, except in the sense of ‘locus riguus’ 
(Triadon 355, 2), which hardly fits this passage. 


2 Or ‘him’. 2 9PTIAT is a variant form of Peyron’s gg Rat. 
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To her lord she was a wise servant, for she used to obey him (1 Pet. iii 6), 
and for his sake her soul will be saved. For she saw that he feared 
God, and never gave a wine-party (?)’, nor sported with a maiden, rich 
as he was, as many rich men now dissipate in gardens with harlots ; 
but he abode in desire (éeo1s) for his wife alone. Again she never heard 64. 
an obscene word come from his mouth, nor a lie, nor a vain oath, nor 
hatred. For this reason she obeyed him as a master. For this reason 
too God opened her womb and gave her a son in her old age ; the Lord 
added an honour to her name. But the women of this day are dis- 
obedient to their husbands, and wrangle with them. For this reason 
their children are in doubt and do not see the misfortune (? ovpdopa) of 
their fathers. And they are disobedient to the apostle, who says: ‘Ze¢ 
the wives obey their husbands, for the men are the head of the women’ 
(x Pet. iii 1, 1 Cor. xi 3). And again: ‘ We suffer not the wife to instruct 
or to have dominion over her husband’ (x Tim. ii 12). And now many 
are disobedient and stiffnecked and will not support the poverty of 
their husbands, and compel their husbands to gather wealth for them 
beyond their ability. And many go and steal and murder to gather wealth 
for their wives. And he that has not gold, steals it to please a wife 


( Joseph.) 
. .. the soft voice and the wheedling words she used with him could 83. 
not deceive his ears in the least, and to her soft clothes he looked 
not at all: in which things bad women confide to deceive foolish men. 
For she used to clothe herself in a thin garment that he might see her 
nakedness through it. The blessed Joseph counted her as one of these 
idols* of stone: and the reasonings (Acywpés pl.) presented to that 
wise man one by one the snares by which that wicked and abandoned 
woman sought to ensnare him. The scents she put upon herself 
he reckoned in his heart: ‘All scent comes from God, and how can 
she carry*® a thing defiled? Nay rather men are wont to use this at 
the time of the sacrifice to God, even as it is written: ‘Zet my prayer 84. 
be set forth in thy presence like incense, and the lifting up of my hands 
like a sacrifice at eventide (Ps. cxli 2).’ And, if he saw her adorned with 
gold and silver and precious stones, straightway he would ponder, saying : 
God said ‘Silver and gold and precious stone is mine, and everything 
is the Lord’s’. And straightway he would mock at her, saying: ‘ Even 


1 of wine. 

? Pl. of TOCWT =‘ idol’ (cf. Triadon |. 2, where it is translated 
by pr) or ‘small shrine’ (cf. Acts xix 24). 

*"Or ‘imitate’. 
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as these heifers on which they put ornaments and teach them to turn 
about, such is the manner of this woman. And even as the wall of 
a tomb is adorned with paintings while the inside is full of noisome 
odours, even so does this woman wear ornaments. And I wonder not 
at the kohl in her eyes, but I wonder at the lasciviousness in them. 
And the whiteness and rosiness which is in her face, I remember not 
now whether it is bright or red; for I know that if a day of fever come 
upon her all these things will perish and waste away. This face that is 
now in its bloom and full of smiles will change to tears and sorrow 
for the deeds that she now does. For I know that her form and mine 
both together will pass away and perish. Every man has need of 
wisdom, and those that do not develope it will regret it when they come 
to their death-bed with tears, and they will beat their hands because 
they did not acquire it when they were able. And when they are cold 
upon their beds and death besets them on every side, they wash their 
hands straightway of all the adornment of this world. They recognize 
that they do but sojourn like a workman (épyarys) (cp. Job vii 1, 2, xiv 6) 
when he ceases from work at the hour of even. Wherefore now I know 
that this woman will remember all these things when she is cold and the 
finger of death strikes her. And why should I not remember all these 
things when hand and foot waste away. And I know this too, that if 
she is fair in her nakedness, yet the foul stenches of her body enwrap 
all her limbs even as mine own. For the things which come forth from 
man’s body* the Creator put in man for the sake of them that wish to 
philosophize. For to the goats that are upon the hills their own 
bodies* are sweet-smelling; but man was made humble by his ill 
savour that he might not be under the ill savour of sin.’ 

If the blessed and learning-loving Joseph really philosophized in 
this way on men, if he saw the adornment of the wife of the chief 
cook (dpxipdyeipos, Gen. xxxix 1), he would consider these things and 
represent to himself the piety (?)* of the flesh and its vileness 
and ill savours, since they could not conquer him in the flower of 
his youth. And again he had not yet taken a wife, that thou mayest 
not say he consoled himself with the assistance of his own wife. And 
again there was no continent (éyxparys) man in Egypt to rival him 
and conquer in this great war which is worse than all wars. For 
king David was a prophet and he had the Spirit of the Lord, 
and the flower of his youth was past, and he had begotten children 
too, and he had many wives; yet this man, though he had all 
these aids, when he saw a beautiful woman, caused her to fall 


' lit, the place of making water. KOPMOC = corpus. 
3 State of edoeBijs. 
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(cxavdadifew) straightway, though she was not decked in rich robes 
like this other one, for she was the wife of a poor soldier and a 
foreigner. Yet by the mere beauty of her youth the evil one was 
able to deceive this great prophet, since he did not remember his ; 
wisdom straightway, so as to philosophize as to what was within the 
beauty he lusted after. But through his humility and his love of God 88. 
he wiped out his sin and has become a raiser up of all them that 
fall. And he confessed on this wise: ‘Zhe Lord will raise up all them 
that fall, and He will set up all them that are fallen down’ (Ps. cxlv 14). 
And Joseph abode in endurance. For this reason when he conquered 
he gave honour to sobriety rather than to incontinence, and preferred 
purity to the beauty of a woman. For he preferred to wait until they 
took a wife for him according to the law of God, rather than to defile 
himself secretly and unreasonably. Many there be who have made 
themselves strangers to the glory and honour of Joseph, since they 
have not kept the law that their fathers should take a wife for them 
publicly. For this reason God gave marriage and sanctified it. He 
caused seven days to be spent at the marriage-feast as though they 89. 
J were one day, since they have kept their bodies pure till the day He 
commanded them. For Isaac and Jacob were forty years old before 
they married, and they were virgins. But the men of this age now die 
before they are forty or fifty years old, because they defile themselves 
while they are young. For there are some who have taken a wife and 
begotten children, and died before they were fifty years old, and left their 
children orphans and their wives widows. And they died when they 
were young because they did not keep themselves pure like their 
fathers, who were a great while before they begat children, and died 
at a good old age with their children and their children’s children 
around them. And of this blessedness was the blessed Joseph worthy 
7 even to his death: and he brought to himself a kingdom through God 
by means of all the sufferings which he received. And not only did he 90. 
conquer in the battle with wickedness, but the other enmity he 
conquered and slew. For he requited his brethren well, and this 
none other but God alone did (Gen. xlv 8,1 20), since for the good 
things which the Lord did to the Jews, they requited Him with evil 
things. And Joseph prophesied of the Saviour, and resembled Him 
in his goodness and love of man and his good actions. For for all the 
evil which Joseph’s brethren did him, he requited them with good. 
For his brethren envied him and sold him (Acts vii 9): they attempted 
first to slay him. He nourished them and their sons from the 
treasures of his wisdom, and gave them a lot in a land which was not 
theirs. He bade them too not to fall out by the way (Gen. xlv 24). 
And he healed too the eyes of his | father and he saw]. 
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. .. the gate of the heavens; nor yet has it bolt’ or bar. For the 
gates with bolts are upon the earth, that men steal not from one 
another. But in the kingdom of God there are no thieves, nor is 
the devil in the midst of them. For there is no need for putting keys 
in that place ; but they are in peace and common harmony (cvpdwvia). 
And the keys which the Saviour gave to Petros were the good things 
which He taught him. If Peter sees a man sinning a great sin, and the 
man has no hope that he will be forgiven if he repent, straightway Peter 
will open the kingdom of the heavens to him and say to him: ‘ Repent, 
and thou shalt be forgiven.. I myself denied the Lord thrice, 
and He forgave me when I repented. Cleave to the Lord and 
repent. He will forgive thee thy sins upon the earth, and God will 
forgive thee them in heaven ; and He will set thee firm and receive thee 
in heaven.’ 

We have spoken of Petros the great apostle. Let us speak too of Andreas. 

Andreas, the brother of Petros, was a flame of fire more than all the 
apostles ; and if he went into the city to preach, and they did not listen 
and receive his message, he would be wroth, so as to cause a fire to 
come forth from the heaven and burn them. For this reason they 
set one of the apostles to waik with him, so that, if his anger blazed 
against them, he might say to him straightway: ‘Remember the 
commandment of our Saviour which He gave us, saying: Go and preach 
to all the nations, and baptize them in the name of the Father, and the 
[Son, and the Holy Ghost\’ (Matt. xxviii 19). 


E. O. WINSTEDT. 


1 €T1W seems otherwise unknown. Mr. Crum compares it with the Egyptian 
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THE CULT OF THE ANGELS AT COLOSSAE.! 


Wuart was the nature of the teachings against which St Paul directed 
the polemical parts of his Epistle to the Colossians? Was it of purely 
heathen, or of purely Jewish, or of heathen-Jewish origin, i.e. the 
product of thinkers who, consciously or unconsciously, had mingled — 
the two great springs of thought in one common cup? 

i. It has been urged with no little force that the false teaching is 
essentially Heathen ; that it represents belief common at that time in 
all parts of the known heathen world, but recorded for us chiefly in 
writings that had their origin in Egypt. This belief was that heavenly 
Beings, of which the visible sun, moon, and stars were but, so to speak, 
the materialization, ruled the earth, and that with a rod of iron. Hence 
the important thing for man was to worship them fittingly, and thus 
escape as far as possible from all the evil that they might bring upon 
him. 

This, it is said, explains why the false teachers among the Colossians 
made so much of the observance of times and seasons—for, naturally, 
times and seasons fell under the special cognizance of the heavenly 
bodies.” 

But a serious, and indeed fatal, objection to this is the direct mention 
of sabbaths, with the following implication that they had been useful 
before Christ came (ii 16, 17, see notes), and, above all, of Circum- 
cision (ii 11-13). For it does not appear that any evidence is adduced 
that the heathen practised circumcision as a means of freeing themselves 
from the control of the heavenly bodies. 

ii. But was it purely Jewish? Much in the Epistle tends to give an 
affirmative answer. Its dependence on tradition and its estimate of 
wisdom, its insistence on dietary laws and on the value of circum- 
cision, its refusal to grant the uniqueness of Christ’s position and work, 
point to this. Above all, those who have read the Book of Enoch and 
other Jewish pseudepigraphic writings, and have taken note of the stress 
laid therein on visions, and especially of the elaborate Angelology to be 
found there, are inclined to accept this solution. 

iii. Yet in one vital particular it is unsatisfactory, that of the worship 
of angels as contrasted with theories and speculations about them. 


1 Since this article was received, a summary of it has appeared in the author’s 
edition of the Epistle to the Colossians (Camb. Univ. Press). 

2 See in particular Reitzenstein Poimandres, 1904, esp. pp. 71-81. On the 
supposed meaning of o7orxeia in Col. ii 8 see the note in my edition of the Epistle. 
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This requires more detailed examination than it appears to have 
received, but it will be seen, I believe, that the facts point to a third 
solution as preferable ; that, in other words, the false teachers derived 
their teaching from sources mainly Jewish but not entirely so, for on 
this very important matter, the Cult of the Angels, they had absorbed 
practices and teaching which did not belong to orthodox Judaism, but 
only to such a form, or forms, of it as had been influenced by non- 
Jewish thought. 

The distinction between the doctrine and the worship of angels has 
not been sufficiently regarded by many who have written upon this 
Epistle, yet it is'important that they should be considered separately. 
For they may stand in all possible grades of relation to each other ; 
both may be equally developed ; or the second be frequent in observ- 
ance, and the first but slight and primitive; or the first be highly 
developed and the second held in check by other considerations. 


1. THE DocrrinE oF ANGELS AMONG THE JEws.’ 


Perhaps the most convenient summary of the Doctrine of Angels 
mentioned in the Old Testament, the Apocrypha, the Jewish pseudepi- 
graphical writings, and as held by the Essenes (apparently) and by 
Philo, is to be found in Mr Fairweather’s article on ‘ Developement of 


Doctrine’ in Hastings, v pp. 285-290. It will be sufficient here to 
illustrate by quotations, but without any attempt at completeness, the 
salient features of the Angelology of the pseudepigraphical writings 
only, which, written, as they seem to have been, between the second 
century B.c. and the end of the first century a. D., probably represent 
the popular beliefs on the subject held by Pharisaic Jews * at the time 
when St Paul was composing his Epistles.» By these writings are 
intended :— 

(a) The Ethiopic Book of Enoch (its earliest parts before 170 B.c. and 
its latest before the beginning of the Christian era, and its authors all 
Palestinian). 


1 On this subject see Everling Die paulinische Angelologie und Ddmonologie, 
1888, and especially Lueken Michael, 1898. 

2 Perhaps some portions of the Apoc. of Baruch (§ xi) represent the beliefs 
of Sadducees. None of the books mentioned appears to be strictly Essene. 
M. Friedlander, however, argues very strongly that they were composed by none 
of the three sects, but by leaders of the Am-ha’aretz, the ordinary people (who 
might or might not be educated), deeply engrained with Hellenism (see e. g. his 
Die religiésen Bewegungen innerhalb des Judentums im Zeitalter Jesu, 1905, 
pp. 22 sq.). 

’ There is, of course, much uncertainty respecting the places of origin and the 
dates of these books and their various parts. Those preferred by Dr Charles will 
be accepted here. 
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(4) The Book of Jubilees or the Little Genesis (written by a Pharisee 
between 135 and 105 B.C.). 

(c) The Slavonic Book of the Secrets of Enoch (by an orthodox Hellen- 
istic Jew between 1 and 50 A.D.). 

(d) The Assumption of Moses (by ‘a Pharisaic Quietist’  eatenen 7 
and 30 A.D.). 

(ce) The Ascension of Isaiah, of which the first part, ‘The Martyrdom 
of Isaiah,’ is Jewish, and probably of the first century a.p. ; the second, 
‘ The Testament of Hezekiah,’ is Christian, between 88 and 100 A.D. ; 
the third, ‘The Vision of Isaiah,’ Christian, and, in its primitive form, 
of the end of the first century a. D. 

(/) The Apocalypse of Baruch, which is said to contain five or six 
independent writings, mostly by Pharisaic Jews, and in part polemical 
against Christianity, dating from 50-90 a. D.' 

It is not possible to give a consistent account of the various orders of 
the angels, for these are stated differently in the different books, and in 
any case it is not necessary for our purpose, which is rather to shew the 
general character of the speculations about angels than to arrange and 
determine them. 

i. According to the Book of Judbilees (ii 2) there are three well-marked 
orders, two supreme, viz. the angels of the presence (cf. also Jud. ii 18, 
xv 27, xxxi 14), and the angels of sanctification, and a third inferior 
order, viz. the angels who preside over natural phenomena. ‘On the 
first day He created the heavens which are above and the earth and 
the waters and all the spirits which serve before Him—the angels of 
the presence, and the angels of sanctification, and the angels [of the 
spirit of fire and the angels] of the spirit of the winds and the angels of 
the spirit of the clouds, and of darkness, and of snow and of hail and of 
hoar-frost, and the angels of the voices and of the thunder and of the 
lightning, and the angels of the spirits of cold and of heat, and of 
winter and of spring and of autumn and of summer, and of all the 
spirits of His creatures which are in the heavens and on the earth’ 
(Jub. ii 2). 

ii. So we read of ‘the spirit’ in the thunder, ‘the spirit of the sea’ 
who ‘is masculine and strong’, and how ‘the spirit of the hoar-frost is 
his own angel, and the spirit of the hail is a good angel’ ; also of ‘the 
spirit of the snow’ and ‘the spirit of the mist’ and ‘the spirit of the 
dew’, and ‘the spirit of the rain’, and how ‘there is a measure for 
the rain and the angels take it in charge’ (Eth. Zmoch |x 15-22, 
cf. Ixi ro). 

So also ‘ the voice of the Beloved will in wrath rebuke . . . the angel 


1 The quotations from these books are in every case from Dr Charles’s editions. 
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of the sun and that of the moon’ (Ase. Zsa. iv 18, cf. Apoc. Bar. xxi 6, 
lix 11). 

iii. The Ascension of Isaiah also contains a short description of each 
of the seven heavens ' with the angels that belong to each, the principal 
angels in each sitting on a throne and sometimes, apparently, them- 
selves called thrones.? ‘I saw a throne in the midst, and on his right 
and on his left were angels’ (vii 14); ‘Worship neither throne nor 
angel which belongs to the six heavens’ (vii 21). ‘When I have raised 
thee to the seventh heaven whence I was sent, to that which is above 
these, then thou shalt know that there is nothing hidden from the 
thrones and from those who dwell in the heavens and from the angels’ 
(vii 27). 

Similarly in the Slavonic Book of the Secrets of Enoch we read that in 
the sixth heaven Enoch saw ‘seven bands of angels very bright and 
glorious, and their faces shining more than’ the rays of the sun. They 
are resplendent, and there is no difference in their countenances, or 
their manner, or the style of their clothing. And these orders arrange 
and study the revolutions of the stars, and the changes of the moon, 
and revolutions of the sun, and superintend the good or evil condition 
of the world. And they arrange teachings and instructions, and sweet 
speaking, and singing, and all kinds of glorious praise. These are the 
archangels who are appointed over the angels. They hold in subjection 
all living things both in heaven and earth. And there are angels who 
are over seasons and years, and the angels who are over rivers and the 
sea, and those who are over the fruits of the earth, and the angels over 
every herb, giving all kinds of nourishment to every living thing. And 
the angels over all souls of men, who write down all their works and 
their lives before the face of the Lord. In the midst of them are seven 
phoenixes and seven cherubim, and seven six-winged creatures, being 
as one voice and singing with one voice; and it is not possible to 
describe their singing, and they rejoice before the Lord at His footstool. 
And these men took me thence and brought me to the seventh heaven, 
and I saw there a very great light and all the fiery hosts of great arch- 
angels, and of incorporeal virtues and dominations, and principalities, 
and powers ; cherubim and seraphim, thrones, and the watchfulness of 
many eyes’ (§§ xix, xx 1). 

iv. Again, there are four angels higher than all others :— 

‘I looked and on the four sides of the Lord of Spirits I saw four 


1 A very full account of the seven heavens is presented in the Slavonic Enoch 
§§ iii-xxi. Fora critical examination of the various descriptions in Judaism and 
early Christianity see Dr Charles in his Introduction to that book, pp. xxx-xlvii. 
Compare also Salmon in Hastings, ii pp. 321 sq. 

2 Compare Col. i 16. 
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presences, different from those that sleep not, and I learnt their names : 
for the angel that came with me made known to me their names, and 
shewed me all the hidden things. And I heard the voice of those 
four presences as they gave glory before the Lord of Glory: The first 
voice blesses the Lord of Spirits for ever and ever. And the second 
voice I heard blessing the Elect One and the elect ones who cleave to 
the Lord of Spirits. And the third voice I heard pray and intercede 
for those who dwell on the earth and supplicate in the name of the 
Lord of Spirits, And I heard the fourth voice fending off the Satans 
and forbidding them to appear before the Lord of Spirits to accuse 
them who dwell on the earth. After that I asked the angel of peace 
who went with me, who shewed me everything that is hidden, “ Who 
are these four presences which I have seen and whose words I have 
heard and written down?” And he said to me: “ This first is Michael, 
the merciful and long-suffering : and the second, who is set over all the 
diseases and the wounds of the children of men, is Rufael: and the 
third, who is set over all the powers, is Gabriel : and the fourth, who is 
set over the repentance and hope of those who inherit eternal life, is 
named Fanuel.” And these are the four angels of the Lord of Spirits 
and the four voices I heard in those days’ (Eth. Zach xl). 

v. Again, there are seven principal angels * :— 

‘And the Lord called those seven first white ones and commanded 
that they should bring before Him . . . all the [sinful] stars . .. and He 
spake to that man who wrote before Him who was one of the seven 
white ones, and said unto him: “Take those seventy shepherds to 
whom I delivered the sheep”’ (Eth. Zmoch xc 21, 22; cf. for the 
mention of seven Ixxxi 5). 

vi. These seventy shepherds appear in this passage and § lxxxix 59 to 
be angels appointed over Israel, but the Book of Jubilees speaks rather 
of angels over the nations and not over Israel: ‘For there are many 
nations and many peoples, and all are His, and over all hath He placed 
spirits in authority to lead them astray from Him. But over Israel He 
did not appoint any angel or spirit, for He alone is their ruler, and He 
will preserve them and require them at the hand of His angels and His 
spirits, and at the hand of all His powers in order that He may preserve 
them and bless them, and that they may be His and He may be theirs 
from henceforth for ever’ (Jud. xv 31, 32). Doubtless, as Charles says 
in his note on Jud., ‘according to Eth. Znoch \xxxix Israel was placed 
for purposes of discipline for a time under the charge of seventy angels, 
who are no doubt the angelic patrons of the seventy nations of the world.’ 

vii. Further, some angels are the guardians of individuals. So Jacob 
says to Rebecca, ‘ Fear thou not on account of Jacob ; for the guardian 

1 And apparently three in Eth. Enoch \xxxvii 2, 3, xc 31. 
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of Jacob is great and powerful and honoured, and praised more than 
the guardian of Esau’ (Jud, xxxv 17). Somewhat similarly over the 
righteous departed souls, ‘ He will appoint as guardians holy angels to 
guard them as the apple of an eye until He has made an end of all 
wickedness and all sin, and though the righteous sleep a long sleep, 
they have nought to fear’ (Eth. Znoch c 5). 

viii. The two higher classes of angels mentioned in the Book of 
Jubilees (vide supra) were created circumcised (xv 27), and, as well as 
God, keep t - sabbath, on which the writer enlarges that he may 
strengthen the observance of the sabbath by Israel. The passage, 
which is a Midrashic account of the institution of the Sabbath, is too 
long to quote, but in it occurs these sentences: ‘He gave us (the angel 
of the presence is speaking) a great sign, the Sabbath day, that we 
should work six days, but keep Sabbath on the seventh day from all 
work. And all the angels of the presence, and all the angels of sancti- 
fication—these two great classes—He hath bidden us to keep the 
Sabbath with Him in heaven and on earth . . . on this we kept Sabbath 
in the heavens before it was known to any flesh to keep Sabbath thereon 
on the earth’ (ii 17, 18, 30). 

ix. Parallel to the angelic kingdom is the Demoniac or Satanic king- 
dom, but, strictly speaking, this is hardly included in our subject. In 
the Book of Jubilees its head is named Mastéma, which, Dr Charles 
says, is ‘ the equivalent of 5 Saravas in point of meaning and derivation’ 
(x 8). The evil spirits under him tempt men, accuse them of sin, and 
destroy those who have sinned (cf. also Eth. Znoch xix 4-6, xl 7, liii 3, 
Ivi 1; Asc. Lsa. iv 2-4). ‘The sons of Noah came to Noah their 
father, and they told him concerning the demons which were leading 
astray and blinding and slaying his sons’ sons’ (x 2). In Noah’s con- 
sequent prayer to God he says ‘Thou knowest how Thy Watchers,’ the 
fathers of these spirits, which are living, imprison them and hold them 
fast in the place of condemnation’ (x 5). As a result only one-tenth 
are allowed to act upon the earth (x 9). 

Through the fallen angels has come to men the knowledge of arts. 
Thus after giving the names of the twenty-one chief (cf. vi 7) fallen 
angels the author of Eth. Zxoch mentions the names of, as it seems, 
other chiefs who seem rather to be Satans. Of these ‘the third is 
called Gadreél: he it is who has taught the children of men all the 
blows of death, and he led astray Eve, and shewed to the sons of men 
the weapons of death and the coat of mail, and the shield, and the 
sword for battle, and all the weapons, and all the weapons of death 
to. the children of men ... And the fourth is called Pénémué:: he 


' Identified in Eth. Enoch (e.g. xii 4) with the sons of God mentioned in 
Gen. vi 2. 
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taught the children of men the bitter and the sweet, and taught them 
all the secrets of their wisdom. And he instructed mankind in writing 
with ink and paper, and thereby many sinned from eternity to eternity 
and until this day ’ (Ixix 6, 8, 9). 

x. In particular the Watchers taught their wives ‘charms and 
enchantments, and made them acquainted with the cutting of roots 
and of woods’ (vii 1). But of the good angels, on the contrary, we 
read: ‘One of us He (God) commanded that we should teach Noah 
all their medicines . . . and we explained to Noah all the medicines of 
their diseases, together with their seductions, how he might heal them 
with herbs of the earth. And Noah wrote down all things in a book 
as we instructed him concerning every kind of medicine. Thus the 
evil spirits were precluded from (hurting) the sons of Noah’ (Jud. x 
10, 12, 13). 

xi. The good angels fight [against the evil angels] on behalf of Israel 
against its foes. ‘Then the hands of the angel (i.e. Michael) will be 
filled (cf. Ex. xxviii 41) and he will be appointed chief, and he will 
forthwith avenge them of their enemies’ (Assumpt. Moses x 2). 

‘We ascended to the firmament, I and he, and there I saw Sammael 
[i.e. the chief of the Satans] and his hosts, and there was great fighting 
therein and the angels of Satan were envying one another’ (Asc. Jsa. 
vii 9). ‘They take special interest in Jerusalem, and even when the 
Chaldeans are capturing it hide many of the sacred vessels, &c. ‘Lo! 
suddenly a strong spirit raised me, and bore me aloft over the wall of 
Jerusalem. And I beheld, and lo! four angels standing at the four 
angles of the city, each of them holding a lamp of fire in his hands, &c.’ 
(Apoc. Bar. vi 3, 4). ‘ Dost thou think that there is no anguish to the 
angels in the presence of the Mighty One, that Zion was so delivered 
up?’ (Ixvii 2). 

xii. They intercede for men. ‘The third voice I heard pray and 
intercede for those who dwell on the earth and supplicate in the name 
of the Lord of Spirits’ (Eth. Zxoch x16). ‘In those days will the holy 
ones who dwell above in the heavens unite with one voice and supplicate 
and intercede and laud and give thanks and bless the name of the Lord 
of Spirits on account of the blood of the righteous which has been shed, 
and the prayer of the righteous that it may not be in vain before the 
Lord of Spirits, that judgement may be done unto them, and that they 
may not have to suffer for ever’ (xlvii 2). ‘I swear unto you, that in 
heaven the angels are mindful of you for good before the glory of the 
Great One’ (civ 1). Therefore the fallen Watchers are blamed because 
by their sin they had lost their prerogative: God says to Enoch, ‘Go, 
say to the Watchers of heaven, who have sent thee to intercede for 
them: you should intercede for men, and not men for you’ (xv 2). 


Ee2 
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2. THE WorsHIP OF ANGELS AMONG THE JEws.' 


It may be assumed that by this phrase is meant worship paid to 
angels, and not, as a few commentators have imagined, worship paid by 
them to God. But, while this is clear, certain questions of interest 
arise as to the fact of worship being paid to them. For although it is 
not uncommonly assumed that where there is speculation about the 
angels, and especially where this speculation busies itself with their 
various grades, and the nature of the various offices that they perform 
towards God on the one hand, and man on the other, there must also 
have been prayer offered to them, this is the very thing that requires 
proof. We must therefore consider what evidence we possess of the 
fact of worship being paid to angels at the time when the Epistle to the 
Colossians was written. 

It is proposed now first to examine the evidence for the worship of 
angels by Jews generally, and secondly to consider the special cases 
of those Jews who were then living in Colossae or its neighbourhood, 
when we shall see that they were much exposed to heathen influence in 
this direction. We shall then be in a position to decide whether the 
worship of angels spoken of is strictly Jewish, or is due to some 
admixture of heathenism. 


i. Zhe evidence for the worship of Angels by the Jews generally. It 
is hardly to be disputed that such worship is not consistent with 
either the spirit of the Old Testament or the spirit of orthodox Judaism. 
As for the former it would take us too far afield to discuss the develope- 
ment of the doctrine of angels in the Old Testament, and there is no 
need to do so when a satisfactory treatment of the subject may be found 
in any recent Bible dictionary. It is enough to say that whatever may 
have been the way in which Old Testament worthies believed in the 
existence and powers of angels, there is no evidence, even in the latest 
times, of their offering them worship. Even the sacrifice of Manoah 
(Jud. xiii 19-21) was not a sacrifice to the angel as such, although it 
was made into a sacrifice by the angel’s action. 

Neither probably will it be disputed that orthodox Jews, orthodox 
after the pattern of Talmudic rules and practices, have not worshipped 
angels. Some of the references of the Talmudic teachers to the practice 
will be mentioned presently. But it is undeniable that they as a whole 
object to it, and that their followers, if strictly imitating them, cannot 
practise it. 

1 On the precise connotation of Opyoxeia in Col, ii 8 (cf. 23) viz. the external, 
sensuous side of worship, see note there. 
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It is true, of course, that there have been abnormal developements on 
the part of Jews who in most respects have been guided by the Talmud. 
The history of the Kabbala proves that it has been quite possible for 
Jews to assimilate not a few doctrines current round them, in the 
endeavour, probably, to obtain additional spiritual help without ceasing 
to belong to Judaism. Syncretism up to a certain point has never been 
a difficulty with Jews. But it may be questioned how far even the 
Kabbalists put their semi-Christian theories into practice, and 
worshipped those beings whom they placed in close contact with the 
one true God. 

It would be even harder to deny the fact of such strange worship 
among large numbers of Jews to-day living in Russia. But in the case 
of these, the Chassidim, it is not so much angels that are the object of 
their worship as men. But the Chassidim are not orthodox Jews, and, 
though they illustrate a natural tendency of the human, even the 
Jewish, mind, they are no proof that Jews in the stricter sense, Pharisaic 
Jews, give way to the worship of any other beings than the true God. 

It seems therefore to be a priori improbable that the Pharisaic Jews 
of New Testament times should have worshipped angels. Neither 
their Bible history, nor their later history as a whole, suggests it. Yet, 
notwithstanding, the particular evidence may be such as to override all 
@ priori improbability. 

Is this the case? Three sources of information are open to us for 
investigation (besides the New Testament which is itself now under 
discussion): Jewish apocryphal and pseudepigraphic writings dating 
from the second century B.c. to the end of the first century A.D. ; 
heathen and Christian statements of the first three or four centuries 
A.D. ; and, lastly, writings that are strictly and solely Jewish and have 
been preserved in Hebrew or Aramaic. 

(a) The Jewish Apocryphal and Pseudepigraphic writings. In 
examining. these there is a fundamental difficulty which at times 
obtrudes itself, viz. that they have come down to us, with hardly an 
exception, in a form that has been worked over by Christian thinkers. 
Indeed if it had not been for the Christian efforts that have been 
expended upon them it is more than doubtful if they would have 
been preserved. The result, however, is that there is always some 
little doubt whether any particular passage is of purely Jewish origin, 
or whether it represents something at least of Christian thought. The 
prevalence of this Christian thought in the present forms of these 
writings renders it the more remarkable that while containing so much 
speculation about the angels, their nature and their functions, they 
contain so very few traces of the worship of them. 

(a) 4 Mac. iv 10-13, whose date is placed somewhere between 
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Pompey, 63 B.c., and Vespasian, 70 A.D., relates that when Apollonius 
(? 187 B.c.) was entering into the temple with his army to plunder the 
treasures angels appeared on horseback from heaven. Apollonius, 
half dead with terror, fell down and stretched forth his hands towards 
heaven entreating the Hebrews with tears to pray for him, and propitiate 
the heavenly host. Onias the High Priest does in fact pray for him, 
and he is saved." 

But this is hardly evidence that the writer of the book knew of 
worship of angels,’ much less that he sympathized with it. It expresses 
the natural impulse of a frightened tyrant to beg the prayers even of 
those whom he has oppressed when he sees supernatural powers coming 
to their aid. 

(8B) The Ascension of Isaiah, which in its present form belongs to 
the end of the second century a.D., contains the following (c. ix 35 
and 36): ‘I saw the Lord and the second angel, and they were 
standing. And the second whom I saw was on the left of my Lord. 
And I asked: “‘ Who is this?” and he said unto me: “ Worship Him, 
for He is the angel of the Holy Spirit, who speaketh in thee and the 
rest of the righteous.”’ But the whole chapter is evidently Christian, 
and the term ‘angel’ here refers to the Third Person in the Blessed 
Trinity. In c. vii 19 we read: ‘ He who sat on the throne in the second 
heaven was more glorious than all (the rest). And there was great 
glory in the second heaven, and the praise also was not like the praise 
of those who were in the first heaven. And I fell on my face to 
worship him, but the angel who conducted me did not permit me, but 
said unto me: “ Worship neither throne nor angel which belongs to the 
six heavens—for for this cause I was sent to conduct thee—until I tell 
thee in the seventh heaven. For above all the heavens and their 
angels has thy throne been placed, and thy garments and thy crown 
which thou shalt see.”’ Compare also the Greek legend printed at the 
end of Charles’s edition, c. ii 22 xat pot Oeios d&yyeAos 6 per’ 
“Axovoov, "Hoala rpopijra, vit "Aas mpooxuvnoys pyre dyyéAous 
pare dpyayyéAous pyre pare Opovous, Ews av éyw cor cirw. 

It will be observed that while in the former of these passages worship 
is to be paid to the Third Person of the Trinity, in the second, worship 
of other angels is forbidden. 


This doubtless points to Christians being exposed to some danger on 


ros 5 ‘AwodAdmos rdv mappvdov rod lepod wepiBodrov, 
vas xeipas éférewer els Tov ovpaydy, werd Saxpiaw Tods ‘EBpaious mapexdAci, mepi 
abrod rov érovpdnov éfevpevioowra orpardy . .. Tovros émaxGels Tois 
’Ovias 5 dpxsepeds . . . nigaro mepl 

? Lueken Michael p. 11 ‘ Vielleicht lasst sich 4 Mac. iv 10 ff. als Zeugnis far ein 
juidisches Gebet zu Engeln herbeiziehen ’. 
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this score. But this is all, The book tells us nothing, that is to say, 
of the worship of angels by Jews. 

(y) Zhe Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs. 

This interesting book is now generally acknowledged to. have a very 
large substratum of original Jewish work, even though in its present 
form it is undoubtedly Christian (see Charles, Hastings, iv pp. 721-725, 
Encycl. Bibl. pp. 237-241). Perhaps the original was used by an over- 
zealous Jewish convert to Christianity as a means whereby to attract 
more of his brethren to the faith, It contains three passages that bear 
upon our subject. 

(1) Zest. Levi § 3, according to MS R 

év per airov dpxdyyeAot of eroupyoivres Kal 
ciwdias, Kai dvaipaxrov Guciar. 

But here while angels are said to minister and make propitiation 
with the Lord for all the sins of ignorance of the righteous, there is no 
direct mention of worship. 

(2) Zest, Levi § 5 

pou 7d cov, iva érixadéowpal oe év Oripews. 

This, no doubt, is direct. The name of the angel, apparently Michael 
(see Lueken Michael pp. 64, 92), is desired in order that Levi may call 
upon him in the day of trouble. Observe here the emphasis on the 
name. For, as we shall see, the name plays an important part in later 
angelolatry. Here the only doubt is whether the passage is entirely 
Jewish (it must be confessed that in itself there is nothing to suggest 
the contrary) or whether it has been worked over to some extent by the 
Christian editor. 

(3) Zest. Dan § 6 

dyyiere 8 75 Kal 73 raparroupéry (R raperopévy) 
Sri obros Kai dvOpurwy (Kai) éxt ris cipnvys 

Observe here that the reading of what is usually the better MS (R) 
attributes less power to the angel than does the ordinary text, although 
both alike say that he is the mediator between God and men, and set 
over the peace of Israel. But it may be doubted whether the very 
phrase does not prove too much, occurring as it does word for word 
in 1 Tim. ii 5, from which it was perhaps taken. It may very possibly 
refer not to any angel in our sense of the word at all, but to the Second 
Person of the Trinity. If it be answered that it doubtless referred 
originally to Michael, that is just the point under discussion, not to be 
assumed as proven. Lastly, observe that in any case there is even here 

1 Conybeare considers it proved that the Greek text is ‘a paraphrase of an 
old Aramaic midrash, interpolated by generations of Christians’, Jew. Encycl. 
xii p. 113. 
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no direct mention of prayer. Dan bids them draw near to God, and 
such drawing near includes nearness to the angel whoever he may be. 
He as such is not necessarily spoken of as the object of worship. 

(8) Zhe Testament of Solomon. 

This curious book virtually escaped the notice of writers upon 
angelology until Mr Conybeare published a translation in 1898. He 
places the approximate date of its present form as early as about the 
end of the first century of our era. It can, indeed, hardly be earlier, 
for the allusions to Christian doctrine are very marked,’ and it may 
well be at least fifty years later. C. H. Toy thinks that its date is 
probably about 300 a.D. ( Jew. Encycl. s.v. xi p. 448). 

But it is important for our purpose in that it is in all probability 
founded upon an earlier distinctively Jewish work, such indeed as 
Josephus implies in his 4/¢. vii ii 5, where he says that ‘God enabled 
Solomon to learn also the art of overcoming demons for the help and 
healing of man. And he composed incantations by which diseases are 
assuaged, and modes of exorcisms, by which persons bound may expel 
demons so that they shall not return. And this therapy, even up to 
now, has the greatest power among us’.> This he proceeds to shew by 
example. Josephus does not indeed say that a book of such incanta- 
tions existed in his day, but this is quite consistent with his words, and 
the method of such incantations forms the greater part of the present 
Testament of Solomon. Its contents are briefly that by means of a ring 
Solomon has various demons brought before him (cf. some of the tales 
contained in the Arabian Nights), and he compels each to tell him the 
name of the individual angel that meets and subdues him. For each 
demon is frustrated by one angel, and if the name of the latter is only 
known by a person he is able completely to defend himself from the 
attacks of the demons. Numerous examples are given, of which it 
must suffice to quote a very few :— 

§ 63. ‘ And having glorified God, I asked the dragon-shaped demon, 


1 The English is given by Mr F. C. Conybeare in the Jewish Quarterly Review 
for October 1898, pp. 15 sqq. The Greek may be found most conveniently in _ 
Migne Cedrenus vol. ii, as an appendix to Psellus’s writings (see M. R. James in 
Encyel, Bibl. p. 254). 

? e.g. §§ 29, 52, 65 Emmanuel ; § 54 Golgotha, ‘the angel of the great counsel’ 
(see Isa. ix 6, LXX), the Cross; § 65 ‘The Son of God is stretched upon the 
Cross’; § 71 Saviour; § 122 ‘He that is to be born of a virgin and crucified by 
the Jews on a cross’, 

* Conybeare’s translation, loc. cit. p. 12 mdpecxe 3° pabeiv eds Kata 
tav Saipdvew réxvny els Kai Oepameiay Trois dvOpdmos re ovvTagdpevos 
ais 7a voonpara rpéwovs xarédumev, ols of tvdodpevor Ta 
ds EwavedOeiv airy péxpe viv map’ hyiv Oepaneia 
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and said, “Tell me, by what angel art thou frustrated?” And he 
answered, “ By the great angel which has its seat in the second heaven, 
which is called in Hebrew Bazazath.” And I, Solomon, having heard 
this, and having invoked his angel, condemned him to saw. up marbles 
for the building of the Temple of God ; and I praised God, and com- 
manded another demon to come before me.’ 

§ 69. ‘And I said to him: “Tell me by what angel thou art 
frustrated.” And he answered: “ By /ameth.” And I glorified God. 
I commanded the spirit to be thrown into a phial along with ten jugs | 
of sea-water of two measures each. And I sealed them round above 
with marbles and asphalt and pitch in the mouth of the vessel. 
And having sealed it with my ring, I ordered it to be deposited 
in the Temple of God. And I ordered another spirit to come 
before me.’ ; 

§ 73. ‘“I, O Lord, am called Ruax... but let me only hear the 
words, ‘ Michael, imprison vax,’ and I at once retreat.” 

§ 74. ‘“I am called Barsafae/. . .. If only I hear the words, ‘ Gabriel, 
imprison Barsafael,’ at once I retreat.”’ 

§ 83. ‘“*I am called Saphathoraé/. .. . If any one will write on paper 
these names of angels, Jaeé, Jeald, Sabadth, Ithoth, Bae, and 
having folded it up, wear it round his neck or against his ear, I at once 
retreat and dissipate the drunken fit.”’ 

§ ror. ‘I am called Héphésthireth, and cause lingering disease. If 
you throw salt, rubbed in the hand, into oil and smear it on the patient, 
saying, ‘ Seraphim, Cherubim, help me!’ I at once retire.”’ 

It will be observed that in these passages there is no question of any 
worship of angels in the ordinary meaning of the term, but only of 
invoking their names as a means of obtaining power against the attacks, 
chiefly bodily, of evil spirits ; in other words, of using their names as 
exorcisms either to cast out demons that have already obtained entrance, 
or to ward off their attacks. Such passages illustrate our Lord’s words 
in Matt. xii 27, Luke xi 19 ‘If I by Beelzebub cast out devils, by whom 
do your sons cast them out?’ and also Acts xix 13, 15 ‘Certain also 
of the strolling Jews, exorcists, took upon them to name over them 
that had the evil spirits the name of the Lord Jesus, saying, I adjure 
you by Jesus whom Paul preacheth....And the evil spirit answered 
and said unto them, Jesus I know, and Paul I know; but who 
are ye?’ 

It is not denied that certain Jews, even some belonging to the 
Pharisaic party, used magical incantations, employing the names of 
angels in exorcising evil spirits ; but whether there is any real evidence 
of the worship of angels, in the usual sense of the word ‘worship’, 
appears, thus far, to be exceedingly doubtful. 
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(4) Heathen and Christian statements during the first three or four 
centuries, other than those contained in the New Testament} 

We are, of course, bound to take these into our consideration, 
although, equally of course, we must continually bear in mind the 
grave difficulty under which persons always lie in recounting the 
doctrines and practices of a body to which they do not belong. They 
may not have the slightest intention of misstating facts, but their 
ignorance of the minutiae and esoteric meaning of words and practices 
may very easily lead them to convey a wholly false impression and 
present a statement to which the body referred to would strenuously 
object. 

(a) Zhe Preaching of Peter. 

. Quoted by Origen on John iv 22 (tom. xiii 17) from Heracleon (to 
be seen most conveniently in A. E. Brooke Zhe Fragments of Heracleon 
§ 21, Zexts and Studies, 1891). 

My deiv Ta THs TANS mpdypata drodexopéevous, 
kal Aarpevovras Kal xara “lovdaiovs céBew 1d Oeiov, 
éreirep Kai abroi povor oidpevor bat Gedv, dyvootow abrév, Aarpevovres 
dyyéXous Kal pyvi Kai 

Myvi here is usually translated ‘month’, in which case it would 
presumably be nearly synonymous with the following ceAjvy. It is 
possible, therefore, that Huet (Orig. Comm., 1668, notes, p. 108) is 
right in connecting it with the great god Jen whose worship, properly 
Phrygian, spread over all Asia Minor. He also connects it with Meni 
of Isaiah Ixv 11, but this is very uncertain. 

Clem. Alex. (Strom. vi 5 p. 635) has the same quotation from the 
preaching of Peter, but, besides other small changes, adds x. dpxayyéAots 
after dyyeAors. 

(8B) The Apology of Aristides.* 

§ 14 (Syriac recension only), ‘In the methods of their actions 
(i.e. those of the Jews) their service is to angels and not to 
God, in that they observe sabbaths and new moons and the passover 
and the great fast, and the fast, and circumcision, and cleanness of 
meats.’ 

But it will be noticed that this is not a direct statement that they 
worship angels, but only a deduction from the unsatisfactory nature of 
their worship of God.* 

(y) Celsus, as quoted by Origen (c. Ce/s. i 26), says that ‘they 
worship angels, and are addicted to sorcery, in which Moses was their 

! The New Testament references to the subject other than those in the Epistle 
to the Colossians, will be considered in another paper. 

2 Ed. J. Armitage Robinson Texts and Studies, 1891. 

§ So even Lueken Michael p. 5. 
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instructor’.' Similarly further on (c. Ce/s. v 6) Origen quotes Celsus 
as saying, ‘The first point relating to the Jews which is fitted to excite 
wonder, is that they should worship the heaven and the angels who 
dwell therein, and yet pass by and neglect its most venerable and 
powerful parts, as the sun and moon, and the other heavenly bodies, 
both fixed stars and planets, as if it were possible that “the whole” 
could be God, and yet its parts not divine ; or [as if it were reasonable] 
to treat with the greatest respect those who are said to appear to such 
as are in darkness somewhere, blinded by some crooked sorcery, or 
dreaming dreams through the influence of shadowy spectres, while 
those who prophesy so clearly and strikingly to all men, by means of 
whom rain, and heat, and clouds, and thunder (to which they offer 
worship), and lightnings, and fruits, and all kinds of productiveness, 
are brought about—by means of whom God is revealed to them—the 
most prominent heralds among those beings that are above—those that 
are truly heavenly angels—are to be regarded as of no account.’* 

Upon this Origen remarks truly enough that in making these state- 
ments, Celsus appears to have ‘fallen into confusion, and to have 
penned them from false ideas of things which he did not understand ’,* 
but in any case one or two of his statements should be noticed. Celsus 
expressly says that the Jews do not worship the heavenly bodies, in 
this contradicting the Preaching of Peter as quoted above ; and he also 
connects their worship of angels in some fashion with the practice of 
sorcery, a fact which is to be taken in connexion with other remarks 
that must be made later on. Besides these points Origen himself in 
v 8 calls attention to the fact to which reference has already been made 
that ‘although Celsus considers it to be a Jewish custom to bow down 
to the heaven and the angels in it, such a practice is not at all Jewish, 
but is in violation of Judaism, as it is also to do obeisance to sun, 
moon, and stars, as well as images’. He also in § 9 points out the 

1 abrods ayyédous Kal yonreig Hs 5 Mavojs abrois yéyovev 


éényn7s. The translation of this and the following passages from the ¢, Cels. is 
from Crombie (Ante-Nicene Fathers). 

2 Tay afiov, ei piv ovpavdy Kal Tors TaHdE 
ayyéAous oéBovar’ 7a cepvérara abrot kai duvarwrara, Kal ceAnvyy, Kai 
GAAous dorépas, dwdaveis Te Kal mAavHTas, TadTa ws évdexdpevor, 
70 pev ddov elvar Gedy, 7a pépy pi Ocia* rods pev év oxdry mov éx 
ruprwrrovaw, dpvdpay pacpatow éyxpipwrey A€eyopuévous, 
pada rods évapyas Kai Aaprpas npopyredovtas, dv 
berots re xal Kai védn, Bpovras (&s xal dorpamds, kat Kapmous, 
wai -yovds dndoas d:’ dv abrois Tov Tovs pavepwrarous 
Taw dye Knpukas, Tos ws GAnOas ovpavious dyyéAous, ToUTOus 7d pydév. 

3 & otras Boxe? por KéAcos & ph 
‘yevpapévas (loc. cit.). 

* KéAgov voyifovros 7d mpookuveiv rois év aire 
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inconsistency of Celsus saying all this when he has for other purposes 
stated that they keep their law: he ought, therefore, either not to have 
asserted this of them, or to have added that they did this in violation 
of their code. 

It is clear that although Origen knew of this accusation against the 
Jews the whole tone of his remarks suggests that he did not believe it, 
save perhaps in connexion with Sorcery (cf. v 9 supra). 

(8) Jerome referring to Col. ii 18, 19 (Zp. ad Algasiam § 10, Migne 
xxii 1032) writes, ‘“‘ But God turned, and gave them up to serve the 
host of heaven” (Acts vii 42). But the host of heaven means not only 
sun and moon and glowing stars, but also the whole multitude of the 
angels and their troop . . . God gave them up to serve the host of 
heaven, which is here called by the Apostle the worship of angels.’? 

So again (in Matt. v 34 sqq.) he says, ‘The Jews in swearing by 
Angels and the city of Jerusalem and the Temple and the Elements, 
were worshipping creatures and carnal objects with the honour and 
obeisance due to God.’* But it is evident that in this last passage he 
does not refer strictly to the worship of angels but only deduces this by 
way of argument from the fact of their swearing by them. 

And this is all! All, that is to say, that we know of the accusations 
brought by heathen and Christians against the Jews in the first four 
centuries to the effect that they worshipped angels! One passage, 
quoted indeed twice, from an obscure book, of which we know neither 
the date, nor with any certainty the place, much less its trustworthiness 
as a whole; one or two envenomed utterances of an unscrupulous 
opponent of all revealed religion, who did his best to play off Jew and 
Christian one against another, yet whose testimony as to the subject 
under discussion is disputed by the writer who quotes him ; and one 
late witness at the very end of the period, who in the second of the two 
passages quoted is little more than rhetorical, and in the first shews no 
sign of possessing that first-hand acquaintance with facts which alone 
would make his testimony of value. 


(c) Perhaps stronger evidence of the worship of angels is to be found 
in the admissions of Jews themselves in purely Jewish books. Let us 
now therefore turn to examine these. 


lovdaixdy 7d wapaBarucdy 82 "lovdaicpot éorw* Honep kai 7d mpookuveiv 
xal wal dotpos, Kal Trois d-yaApacw, 

1 ‘Conversus autem deus tradidit eos, ut colerent militiam coeli. Militia autem 
coeli non tantum sol appellatur, et luna, et astra rutilantia; sed et omnis angelica 
multitudo, eorumque exercitus ... tradidit eos deus, ut corvivent militiae coeli, 
quae nunc ab apostolo dicitur religio angelorum.’ 

2 «Judaei per angelos et urbem Ierusalem et templum et elementa iurantes, 
creaturas resque carnales venerabantur honore et obsequio Dei.’ 
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But a difficulty at once presents itself. We possess no purely Jewish 
evidence that is indubitably early. The literature, that is to say, 
written in Hebrew or Aramaic (of some kind) is in its present form 
not of so indubitably early a date that it can be used with absolute 
certainty. Also it must be noticed that in those parts of this literature 
that are considered to be the earlier there is less mention of the worship 
of angels than in those that are later. 

In reply to this it has been urged that these later authorities may be, 
and in some cases professedly are, compilations from earlier works." 
This is true, but when we are endeavouring to fasten certain religious 
practices upon Jews of a certain date, it is extremely inconvenient to 
be obliged to assume that the late evidence is in reality to be considered 
as early. 

It is also asserted, with some degree of probability, that in any case 
the worship of angels belonged rather to the popular and lower side of 
Judaism than to its more educated and literary side, and that we do 
not find, as a historical fact, that the more popular and lower parts in 
any religion are often mentioned until they are seen to be distinctly at 
variance with the higher form, or until they are in a state of decay. 
And it is also asserted that it is just these popular forms of religion that 
are less liable to change than those followed by the higher and more 
educated classes.* By these arguments the endeavour has been made 
to meet the difficulties arising from the fact that most of the Jewish 
witnesses for the worship of angels by the Jews are of later date than 
could be desired by the advocates of the opinion that such worship 
existed. 

Let us then examine the strictly Jewish witnesses. 

(a) Talm. Jerus. Berachoth ix 1 (p. 13%) :— 
"orn Sy sow we row inva 72d 


*R. Judan said in his own name, In human relations a man has 
a patron. If a time of trouble comes to him he does not come in 
suddenly to him, but he goes and stands at his patron’s door, and calls 
to his slave or to one of his household, and the latter says, Such and 
such a man is standing at the door of thy courtyard. Perhaps he lets 
him in, and perhaps he lets him go! But the Holy One, blessed be 


' Lueken Michael p. 3. 2 Ibid. 
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He! is not so. If trouble comes on a man he must not cry either to 
Michael or to Gabriel but he must cry to Me, and I answer him at 
once. That is what is written: Every one that calleth on the name of 
the Lorp shall be delivered.’ 


Observe that here the worship of angels is not only forbidden, but 
is contemplated as a thing fer se impossibile. The passage does not 
even contain a hint that such prayers were ever made. The suggestion 
indeed occurs, but only to bring out the utter absence of need of any 
such use of intermediates between man and the living God. It is very 
hard to see how this passage can be interpreted to mean that any Jews 
were accustomed to worship angels. 


(8) Mechilta § 10 (beginning) on Ex. xx 23 (20), (p. 80%, ed. Weiss, 
1865) :— 


‘Ye shall not make ocher gods with me, gods of silver and gods of 
gold.’ R. Ishmael used to say, viz. ‘a likeness of My servants who 
serve before Me, i.e. not the likeness of angels, and not the likeness 
ophanim, and not the likeness of cherubim.’ Cf. Talm. Bab. Rosh 
haShanah 24>. 


It will be observed that here also there is no express mention of 
worship. The very making of such images was forbidden because 
of the worship to which they might lead. 


(y) The Targum of Jerusalem on the same passage :— 
wh niet ond prayn xd Sew 


‘My people, the children of Israel! Ye shall not make, to worship, 
the likeness of the sun and of the moon and of the stars and of the 


planets and of the angels who serve before Me ; idols of silver and gold 
ye shall not make you.’ 


Here, indeed, worship of angels is mentioned, but only to be 
excluded. 


(8) Talm. Bab. Adodah Zarah 42». 
Mishna. 


od pow my mad mon omy 
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Gemara. 
mw pwd mrad ow mon niin 


Mishna. ‘He who findeth vessels upon which is the image of the 
sun, or of the moon, or of the Dragon, let him cast them into the Salt 
Sea. R.Simeon, son of R. Gamaliel, saith, When they are on honour- 
able vessels (“whose use is for honour,” Rashi) they are forbidden ; 
when on contemptible they are allowed.’ 

Gemara. It is possible to deduce from this that they (of the heathen) 
worship only these specified figures, and others they do not worship. 
But against this I would quote the following: ‘He who sacrifices in 
the name of the seas, or of the rivers, or of the wilderness, or of the 
sun or of the moon or of the stars and planets, or of Michael the great 
prince, or of the small worm, lo, these are sacrifices of the dead.’ 


This passage shews that to the Jews of that time the worship of 
Michael (and presumably other angels) was as possible (neither less nor 
more) as that of parts of earth or the heavens. In other words it was 
a purely heathen practice, to which, of course, Jews were exposed. 
Hence they could not be too careful to avoid any occasion towards it 
by retaining in their possession beautiful objects upon which such 
figures were engraved. How it indicates that angel-worship existed 
among the Jews it is passing hard to see. 

(e) Talm. Jer. Kiddushin 1 end (p. 61%) on Job xxxiii 23, 24, speaks 
of angels pleading against or for a man according to his works, and 
urges that even if 999 are against him and only one for him he will be 
forgiven ; nay, that even if in the pleadings by this one angel 999 of the 
points enumerated by him are against the man and only one is for him, 
he will still be forgiven. But there is no hint apparently of men pray- 
ing to angels for intercession." 

The same discussion is found also in Talm. Bab. Sadd. 32%, where, 
however, the advocates (pexdprs) for the man are repentance and good 
works, and angels are hardly mentioned. 

It is found also in Pesikta Rabbathi § 10 (ed. Buber p. 38) more 
elaborately. But here the ‘angel’ of Job xxxiii 23 is considered to be 
ina special sense Moses. 

Lueken? mentions a prayer for the Day of Atonement found in 


1 But in T. B. Sanhedrin 44 b, after speaking of Gabriel this is perhaps implied. 

2 loc. cit. p. 11. The prayer is not included in the modern Prayer-books, 
whether Ashkenazic (Warsaw, 1876), or Sephardic (Vienna, 1867). In the latter 
(Shaharith, p. 18*) Ps. cxxxvi occurs with the name of an angel prefixed to each 
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Bartolocci Bibliotheca Rabb. i 192 ff., attributed to Eleazar Kalir (pro- 
bably a Palestinian of the second half of the seventh century a. p.’), and 
addressed to twenty-one angels in succession. He also quotes Zunz’s 
translation of the prayer Maknise rachimim* (Die Synagog. Poesie des 
Mittelalters pp. 148, 154), asking angels to take prayers to God. But 
this is of too late a date to weigh with us. 

Lueken also says * that Michael is mentioned in a prayer by R. Juda 
ha-Chasid (i.e. presumably of Regensburg, who died in 1217 *). 

It is more important that, according to Lueken’s own shewing (p. 12, 
in part from Zunz), Nachmanides (1195-1270), Maimonides (1135- 
1204), Joseph Albo (1380-1444), and Abarbanel (1437-1508), are all 
opposed to such prayers. The last appears to state the case with 
perfect accuracy when he says (de Capite Fidei § 12), ‘Non est dubium 
quin hic sit surculus idololatrarum, qui Deo superbiam tribuunt, ideoque 
ad mediatores preces suas direxerunt. Haec vero sententia permansit 
inter homines, et hodieque fovetur in fide Christianorum. Nos (sc. 
Iudaei) vero non sic iudicamus, sed preces ad Deum Dominum nostrum 
dirigimus, semper eum invocamus.’ 

The result therefore of our enquiry into the evidence for the Worship 
of Angels by the Jews generally would appear to be that although there 
has been among the Jews confessedly much speculation as to the nature 
and functions of angels, together with some belief in the intercession by 


angels for them, yet there is almost no evidence of the worship of them 
being recognized in early times by thoughtful Jews, save indeed in 
connexion with exorcism and magic. 

In these cases observe that the ames of angels are seen to be of 
primary importance. 


ii, Yet it is evident that those Jews who lived at Colossae when St 
Paul was writing his Epistle were accustomed in some degree to worship 
angels. ‘To what cause or causes then may we attribute this practice at 
that time and in that locality? They are aay both general and 
local. 


verse (the rubric warning against all thought of worshipping the angels), but this 
is not a prayer but an invocation to praise. Cf. the Benedicite. 

1 Jewish Encyclopaedia vii p. 418. 

2 To be found in Ashkenazic Selichoth soe 1870, p. 8°) ; compare also the 
prayer Maldke rachamim ib. p. 10*. 

5 loc. cit. p. 11. 

* According to the Jewish Encyclopaedia vii p. 356 sq., the authenticity of the 
liturgical songs attributed to him is uncertain. Also ‘it was really he who 
introduced theosophy among the Jews of Germany’. 

5 Quoted by Lueken loc. cit. p. 12. 
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(a) General causes, Asia Minor was by geographical position, and 
still more by commercial intercourse, so closely connected with Persia, 
that it is probable that the beliefs and practices of Persia would spread 
to it. And Persia was confessedly the heir of the beliefs and practices 
of Babylonia. 

(a2) We shall therefore hardly go wrong in seeing the influence of 
ancient Babylonian thought in this later worship of angels. And this 
in at least two directions. For the Babylonians of old worshipped sun 
and moon and planets, and also ‘at an early period in the history of 
their religion’, imagined ‘a divine messenger or angel who carried the 
orders of the higher god from heaven to earth, and interpreted his will 
to men’. Nebo was thus regarded as ‘ the angel or interpreter of the 
will of Merodach ’,? and of course was worshipped. 

(8) Whatever the relation of Parsism may be to the Babylonian 
religion, its doctrine of angels is much more elaborate and developed. 
Every power of nature, as well as every individual, and every nation, 
has its own angel. Not only the Jews (Dan. iv 17, x 13; Tob. xii 15) 
will have known, and to some degree accepted the doctrine, but also, it 
may be presumed, the inhabitants of many parts of Asia Minor. 

But the Persians not only had an elaborate angelology ; they also 
directly worshipped angels. 

The Jews (and in particular those who lived in their native land) 
may have been protected from such worship to a great extent by the 
peculiar nature of their own religion, but other nations living under less. 
favourable conditions would hardly escape its influence. It certainly 
would fall in extremely well with the animistic religion that prevailed in 
the greater part of Asia Minor. 

(y) But besides the influence of Persian thought, the Hellenism that 
was now spreading over Asia Minor would tend to promote such" 
worship, Not indeed directly, but indirectly. For the philosophical 
thought of the time was inclined to lay increasing stress on the existence 
of one supreme God who was in reality far too exalted to have any 
contact with earth. On Greeks indeed the old polytheistic gods had 
lost their hold. They were regarded as taking, at the most, but little 
interest in the affairs of this world. But men needed to believe in 
something which could form a connecting link between themselves and 
the most high God, and they therefore readily came to believe in inter- 
mediate beings to which they gave the name of ‘ demons’, i. e. semi- 
supernatural beings affecting everything. Thus while the thinkers laid 


1 Sayce Religions of Ancient Egypt and Babylonia p. 361, cf. p. 496. 

* Ibid. p. 456, cf. p. 496. 

’ A succinct account may be seen in Dr J. H. Moulton’s article on Zoroastrianism: 
in Hastings D. B. iv p. 991, 

VOL. X. Ff 
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more stress upon the supreme God, the populace thought chiefly of the 
demons. 

Thus Bp Davenant on Col. ii 18 says, ‘Plato, in 4 De Legibus, 
prescribes that, after the tutelary gods, daemons are to be worshipped. 
And, in Epinomide, he says, that daemons ought to be worshipped because 
they hold the middle place between the gods and men; and discharge 
the office of interpreters: they are therefore to be worshipped ydpw ris 
eiOipou Suaropeias, for their propitious and happy intercession between 
God and men.’* So Plutarch speaks of a threefold Providence, first 
the spirit and will of the original Godhead, secondly the gods of 
second rank, and thirdly the daemons. These last bring down gifts 
from above and carry up men’s prayers. Again Maximus of Tyre 
(c. 150 A.D.), after speaking of the one supreme God, Creator and 
Ruler, source of all good, says that He cannot come into direct relation 
with the material and therefore evil world. Hence He needs the 
daemons, immortal beings dwelling between heaven and earth, 
mediators between human weakness and Divine omnipotence, each 
possessing his own sphere of activity and form of usefulness.* The 
statements of Apuleius Africanus (second century A.D.) are very similar.‘ 

Philo appears already to have taught something of the same kind, 
though his phrases are very difficult to reconcile with each other. 
Edersheim describes his teaching thus: ‘When God would create the 
world, He recognized that there must be an ideal archetype of every 
work, and He formed the supersensuous world of ideas. But these 
ideas were not only models ; they were also the productive causes, the 
potencies, which brought order into the material that existed, and to 
each thing its properties. The archetypal world then is also those in- 
visible Potencies (Svvdées), which surround the Deity as His train, and 
by which He works in the world that which, owing to His separation 
from it, He could not otherwise have wrought. The Potencies are the 
viceregents of God, His legates, and intermediaries to things finite. . . . 
On the one hand, these “ Potencies” were ministering spirits—what the 
Greeks called “demons”, and Moses “angels” *—and as such to be 
invoked. On the other hand they were “ideas”, Potencies of which 

* Allport’s translation of Davenant, 1831, i p. 498. 

? See Lucius Die Anfange des Heiligen Kults, 1904, p. 7, who refers to 
Plutarch’s De fato 9; de defect. orac. 13; Isis and Osins 26. 

3 Lucius op. cit. p. 8, who refers to Max. Tyr. Dissertt. xiv 8. 

* Lucius loc. cit., quoting from his De Deo Socrat. vi. 

5 ravras Saipovas piv of gidrdaopor, 5 32 iepds Adyos dyyéAous elwHe Kareiv 
dvépart (De Somniis i 22 § 141, Wendland). 

obs dAdo Saipovas, dyyéAous Mawoijs yuxal lot Kara 
rov dépa merépevas (De Gigant, 2 § 6, Wendland). 

© De Gigant. 4 § 16. 
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the higher always included the lower, and they existed only in the © 
Divine thinking (De Mundi Opif. § 4). Besides, it was God Himself 
who in His Potencies was present in things.’* 


(4) Local causes. 

It is remarkable, and surely not accidental, that at a Council held so 
close to Colossae as Laodicea about 360 A.D. the worship of angels 
should be expressly forbidden. Canon 35, ‘It is not right for Christians 
to abandon the Church of God and go away and invoke angels and 
hold conventicles ; for these things are forbidden. If, therefore, any 
one is found devoting himself to this secret idolatry, let him be 
anathema, because he abandoned our Lord Jesus Christ and went after 
idolatry.’* Similarly Theodoret complains (¢. 425 A. D.), commenting 
on Col, ii 18 that ‘this disease long remained in Phrygia and Pisidia. 
For this reason also a synod in Laodicea of Phrygia forbade by 
a decree the offering prayer to angels; and even to the present time 
oratories of the holy Michael may be seen among them and their 
neighbours ’.* . 

The developement and persistence of angel-worship in this locality 
indicates a special cause, especially when we bear in mind the per- 
manence of local superstitions under varying forms of religion. Nor is 
there in this case much room for doubt. The remarkable natural pheno- 
mena at and near Colossae must from remote ages have appealed to the 
human mind, and provided material to which both primitive and later 
religions could cling. 

These phenomena are of two kinds :— 

(a) Springs. ‘The great road from the west (from Ephesus and from 
Miletus) ascends the Maeander Valley due eastwards, until it enters 


1 In Smith’s Dict. of Christ. Biogr. iv p. 379. See also Schirer, E. T. II iii 
371 sqq- 

Lightfoot’s translation (Colossians p. 68). ob def xpioriavods 
rot Oeod wat dméva: wal dyyédous wal ovvdges moreiv, 
ef ris TavTy TH Kexpuppévy eldwdodarpeig éoTw 
dvdGepa, Sri tynarédune Tov Kipiov “Inooty Xpordv, rov vidv Tod Kai 
elSwAoAarpeig mpooHrGer. 

Lightfoot’s Coloss. p. 68 n. rodro 7d tv TH Spvyia 
Béxpt ob} xapw auvedOodca aivodos ey Aaodiuwiq ris Spvyias 
7d Trois Kal péxpt 5? Tod viv Tod dyiov 
nap’ txeivors wal Trois éxeivaw ideiv. The original in these notes 3 and 4 
is quoted from Lueken Michael p. 73. Ramsay Cities and Bishoprics p. 541, quotes 
an inscription (date not given but apparently not later than the fourth century) at 
Thiounta, which was subject to Hierapolis (though judging from Anderson’s map 
some twenty miles north-east of it), «vpie AAAAA MiyanaA E sorpand 
papank. He adds ‘five names of angels seem to be required to correspond to 
the five “A(yios) ’. 

Ff2 
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“the Gate of Phrygia”. In the Gate’ are a remarkable series of hot 
springs, and warm mud-baths, some in the bed of the Maeander, others 
on its banks.’* 

(8) There is at Colossae a narrow gorge through which the Lycus 
flows, and the Lycus itself appears to have most of its course under- 
ground, coming ultimately from lake Anava, some twenty miles east of 
Colossae, appearing near Dere Kelli, some five miles away from 
Colossae, then losing itself in the lake Kodja Bash, out of which it 
flows for about two miles before passing through the gorge.® 

(y) These phenomena of hot springs, and a river issuing not very far 
away, from a cavern, together with the earthquakes to which the whole 
district is liable, might readily suggest to primitive minds directly 
Divine operation.‘ Hence it is not remarkable that between Laodicea 
and the ‘Gate of Phrygia’, some thirteen miles west of Laodicea and 
in the territory of the city Attouda, lay a famous temple, the home of 
the Phrygian god Men Karou, the Carian Men, the original god of the 
valley.” He seems to have later been identified with Poseidon, who is 
said to have made the hot springs at Laodicea,* or with Zeus,’ and 
perhaps Asklepios, whose cult was bound up with that of the serpent,® 
and even, as it seems, with Osiris-Serapis.® 

We have unhappily no direct evidence whereby to bridge over the 
interval between the heathen worship at or near Colossae and that of 
later times when we find Colossae-Chonae a centre of the worship of 
St Michael. The tradition, however, of St Michael’s activity there is 
that the heathen had determined to overwhelm the Ayasma, or sacred 
fountain there, by the united waters of the rivers Lykokapros and 
Kouphos. *‘ But when they opened the dams and let the waters run 
into the new channel which they had cut to divert the rivers into the 
Ayasma, Michael himself came down to defend the holy fountain. He 
stood upon a rock beside the sanctuary, and, after bidding the waters 
stand still until they were as deep as the height of ten men, he caused 
the rock to open, and leave a path for the united streams to flow 


' [Some thirty miles west indeed of Colossae itself. a. 1. w.] 

2? Ramsay Letters to the Seven Churches p. 413; cf. Cities and Bishoprics 
PP. 2, 3- 

% See Ramsay Cities and Bishoprics pp. 209-211. 

* On this, the belief in Asia Minor generally, see Ramsay in Hastings D. B. 
v p. 119 (‘The religion of Greece and Asia Minor’). 

5 Ramsay Letters to the Seven Churches p. 417; Cities and Bishoprics pp. 
169, 414. 

® Lucius Die Anfange des Heiligen Kults p. 268. 

7 See Ramsay Letters to the Seven Churches p. 417 

* See Ramsay, Hastings v p. 118. 

* Lueken Michael p. 79. 
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through. And the rock split open with a noise like thunder and 
a shock as of an earthquake ; and the waters flow through the cleft to 
the present day.’* 

It seems probable that in this case, as in so many others, the 
Christian saint took over the traditional worship of a heathen deity, and 
that what was attributed to the saint had formerly been attributed to 
the god. Ifso we must suppose that in addition to general reasons for 
the worship of Men at or near Colossae there was this special reason, 
that he was supposed to have delivered the city in some great and 
sudden inundation. 

(8) Be this as it may there is ample evidence on the one hand that 
the local heathen deities enjoyed great respect at and near Colossae, 
and on the other that the worship of an Angel held a very high place 
there some centuries afterwards. It is only reasonable to suppose that 
in the intervening time, say about the time of St Paul, the inhabitants 
of Colossae and its neighbourhood were inclined to pay special honour 
to their local deities, and, while not able absolutely to close their ears 
to higher teaching brought either by Jews or by Christians, would be 
likely to admit any compromise by which they might still retain their 
old worship in a different form. 

(«) How far this would react upon the Jews in their midst is little 
more than a matter of speculation. It might be said @ priori that the 
presence of heathen worship would make Jews only the more decided 
in the worship of the one true God, as apparently was the case during 
the Exile in Babylon. But on the other hand Jews have often shewn 
a certain amount of syncretism and may not have been disinclined, the 
more educated from philosophical and the poorer from superstitious 
motives, to attribute power to the deities whom their neighbours wor- 
shipped, but regarding these not in any sense as independent powers, 
but rather as beings wholly under the direction of the one God and 
acting in some sort as His intermediaries. The doctrine of the exis- 
tence of such beings and of their use to men was already well known 
among Jews. It only needed certain local influences to draw them on 
to some sort of worship. 

The result therefore of our investigation of the subject would appear 
to be, not that the Jews, or even the poorer classes of Jews, generally 

1 Ramsay The Church in the Roman Empire p. 470. According to a ninth-century 
legend published in 1890 by M. Bonnet used by Lucius, op. cit. p. 267, there was 
a famous spring at Chaeretopa, a place between Hierapolis and Colossae, but 
Ramsay has shewn (Zhe Church in the Roman Empire pp. 468, 479) that this is 
due to a confusion of place with Chonae the city that succeeded to the traditions 
of Colossae. ‘The real Keretapa is not far from the watershed of the Indos Valley.’ 
In Anderson’s map of Asia Minor it is called Ceretapa Diocaesareia and placed 
some thirty miles south-east of Colossae. 
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paid worship to angels, but that under certain conditions they might be 
tempted to do so, especially in attempts to ward off disease by the use 
of magic formulae. 

Hence of the two theories ; the first, that the worship of angels was 
at that time common among Jews, including such Jews as were not 
exposed to any specially foreign conditions and forms of thought, e. g. 
the Pharisaic party ; the second, that it was only to be found among 
Jews in a few circles and these removed from more orthodox influences, 
the latter appears to be the more probable. In other words, not 
Dr Hort, but Bp Lightfoot, the more truly represents the matter. It is 
however to be observed that Bp Lightfoot’s opinion is very frequently 
misunderstood, as though he derived the angel worship of Jews who 
lived at Colossae from Essene influence, the objection being evident 
that the Essenes lived chiefly only in the south-east of Palestine very far 
from Colossae in Asia Minor.? But his own words ought to have 
guarded his readers against such a misinterpretation. He says, ‘ When 
I speak of the Judaism in the Colossian Church as Essene, I do not 
assume a precise identity of origin, but only an essential affinity of type, 
with the Essenes of the mother country. As a matter of history, it may 
or may not have sprung from the colonies on the shores of the Dead 
Sea ; but as this can neither be proved nor disproved, so also it is 
immaterial to my main purpose. ll along its frontier, wherever 
Judaism became enamoured of and was wedded to Oriental mysticism, 
the same union would produce substantially the same results. In 
a country where Phrygia, Persia, Syria, all in turn had moulded religious 
thought, it would be strange indeed if Judaism entirely escaped these 
influences.’ * 

A. Luxyn WILLIAMs. 
1 Judaiste Christianity p. 122 ‘The worship of angels was assuredly a widely- 
spread Jewish habit of mind at this time’; p. 125 ‘In enquiring about the origin 
of the special form of Judaistic Christianity which was gaining ground among the 
Colossians, we are dispensed from the need of trying to discover for it any 
peculiar or extraneous sources. We are apparently on common Jewish ground.’ 

? Some, however, lived in many towns and villages in Judaea, and as it seems in 


‘Palestine and Syria’, Philo Quod omn. prob. lib. 12 (cf. Josephus B. J. II viii 4). 
Colossians pp. 94 8q. 
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THE LUCIANIC TEXT OF 1 KINGS vim 53°. 


OnE of the stock instances of the value of the Septuagint for restoring 
the original text of the Hebrew Bible is the addition which we find 
in the Greek attached to the end of 1 Kings viii 53, i.e. to the end of 
Solomon’s dedicatory prayer. It consists of a fuller, though somewhat 
corrupt, form of the same speech that occurs in the Hebrew at r Kings 
viii 12, 13, i.e. prefixed to the beginning of Solomon’s prayer. Accord- 
ing to the Greek the passage is a quotation from the famous ‘ Book of 
Jashar’, though the reference is a little obscured by a corruption in the 
Hebrew text that underlies the Greek. Naturally a piece of critical 
information so interesting as this has received plenty of attention from 
scholars : Cheyne (art. ‘JaAsHER’, Zncycl. Bibl. 2334 b) quotes, besides 
Klostermann’s note on the passage, Robertson Smith OZ7/C.? 434 sq. 
and Wellhausen CH.* 269, in addition to his own Bampton Lectures 
193, 212, and Driver’s Jntvoduction 182. The passage appears to me to 
merit a rather more detailed discussion than it has hitherto received, 
especially as the generally accepted reconstruction of the Hebrew text 
involves a serious error, which leads to a misconception of the genesis 
of the ‘ Lucianic’ text of the Septuagint, and of the value of that text 
for critical purposes. The following Note therefore will deal at some 
length with the passage, and also attempt to point out in what way our 
estimate of the Lucianic text is modified by the readings adopted. 

I ‘ 

The chief authorities for reconstructing 1 Kings (3 Regn.) viii 53> 
are the Greek texts of B A and ‘ Lucian’, together with the Masoretic 
text of 1 Kings viii 12, 13. 

Tore rod oixov do cuveréAecev Tod oixodounoat 
oixoddunoov olkdv pov olkov ceavT@ Tod emt 

Variants of B A Luc(ian) : 
Luc. BA, Luc. pr. xat Luc. &y 
A Luc., exvopov Bs B A A 
BiBdy A, BiBdiov Luc. 

The Hebrew of 1 Kings viii r2, 13 is 

_ Only one-of the Greek variations is important, viz. éoryoe for 
éyvopicev. All the others are mere slips, or stylistic changes character- 
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istic of the various texts. The insertion of xai before «trey shews that 
‘ Lucian’ connects Kvpioo with the preceding words. eknodoy for enrnoow 
must ultimately be a mere mistake, though probably the scribe of B was 
not the culprit, as the Ethiopic is said to support é« vérov. For the 
Books of Kings i8ov, not is the regular formula, and év 
is confirmed by the Vienna Latin Palimpsest in 3 Regn. xi 41, xvi 5, 14, 
though it represents 715d dy. 

The process of retranslating the Greek into the Hebrew that it 
represents, and of thereby restoring the original Hebrew of the passage, 
is beset with one or two serious difficulties. If we are to arrive at 
a fairly sure result, it can only be attained by the slow process of 
consulting the Concordance. 

tore €AdAnoew = IIT tk: see Josh. x 12, 1 Kings xi 7. The MT ot 
ver. 12 ("ON tk) betrays the hand of the later adapter by the use of the 
perfect after tm. 

so oweréderey = IMd23; see 3 Regn. viii 54, 4 Regn. x 25. 

eyvopwrey—ornoe. Wellhausen, followed by Robertson Smith, 
Cheyne and Driver, all regard the original Hebrew corresponding to 
this to have been "34 ‘ he set’, so that the first line of the extract from 
the Book of Jashar runs ‘ Jahwe sef the sun in the heavens’. 37, so 
the theory goes, is preserved in the Lucianic text (¢éorgce). But it was 
corrupted into 3m ‘he understood’, and translated éyvépue in the 
Greek text represented by B and A. ‘These two readings éywipwev 
and éornce have no resemblance in Greek. But the corresponding 
Hebrew words are f'3n and }'3n respectively, which are so like that they 
could easily be mistaken. There can be no doubt that the latter is 
right ; and the error in the common text shews that the addition really 
was found by the translators in Hebrew, not inserted out of their own 
head’ (Robertson Smith O/d Test. in the Jewish Ch., 2nd ed., p. 433, 
following Wellhausen). 

The bearings of this theory upon the assumed genesis of the Lucianic 
text will be discussed later. At this point it is sufficient to point out 
that it is wholly at variance with the usage of the Greek Bible. éornoev 
might indeed stand for pan, as in Isaiah xl 20, though it is dangerous 
to predicate anything for certain with regard to so colourless a word. 
But éyvepue can have nothing to do with }'3n ; a glance at the Con- 
cordance is enough to shew that it must correspond to ym, as in 
3 Regn. i 27 and about forty or fifty other passages. Between the two 
readings on internal grounds I venture to think it is not difficult to 
choose. éyvwpurey makes no obvious sense, it is quite a peculiar word 
to use in this context, such a word as would naturally come to a trans- 
lator mechanically translating a corrupt text he did not understand ; 
éornoev, on the other hand, is quite colourless, and might just as well 
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be an attempt to make some sort of meaning out of éyvipucer, as a real 
rendering of some Hebrew word. éornce might be an explanation of 
while can hardly have arisen out of In any 
case }'3" is not a really appropriate word for an ancient Hebrew poet to 
use of the sun, which visibly ‘ 7s its course’ from east to west. 

Klostermann accepts éyvwpirev and supposes it to correspond to y1, 
which he points YH}, i.e. ‘The sun is (or rather, will be) made known 
in heaven’. But the imperfect tense, which is essential to this pointing, 
is not suggested by the Greek, and would be exceedingly harsh. The 
general sense also is prosaic. 

I venture to suggest that the yon attested by LXX is a corruption 
of y~pin ‘to shine’, a word especially used in connexion with a Theophany, 
e.g. Deut. xxxiii 2, Job xxxviirs5. I should like further to suppose that 
what underlies is not (perf.) but (imperat.), and that 
Solomon says, ‘Sun, shine forth in the heaven! Jahwe hath said He 
will dwell in the darkness—I have built Thee, O Jahwe, a House.’ At 
least, we know that it would not be the only address to the Sun in the 
Book of Jashar (see Josh. x 12). : ' 

olkéy pov = 33, a mistake for the MT 93, as 
Wellhausen and others have seen. But if ‘n'33 was written defectively 
(*n33), and this led to the error found in the Greek, it makes it easier 
to believe that ypin—yin was also written defectively. 

éxaper? B, cirpera A Lucian, may perhaps imply 3, as in Job xviii 
15: comp. 2 Regn. xv 25. But more probably olkov éxrpemy (or imp.) 
is a guess at the meaning of bar m3. Modern scholars guess from this 
context and from Isaiah Ixiii 15 that bat means some kind of heavenly 
castle or abode. It occurs in Hab. iii rr in connexion with the sun, 
so that its use seems appropriate here. Even if the Greek represented 
m3, m2 could only be regarded as a gloss for the more poetical 
term 

Tov Karouxely ... To For these words the Masoretic Hebrew, 
both in 1 Kings viii 13 and in 2 Chr. vi 1, has only ody qnawd pon, 
Chronicles prefixing ‘and’. It is obvious that we have here something 
more than mere palaeographical confusion, to be healed on the usual 
plan of attempting to reconstruct the Hebrew underlying the LXX by 
altering the MT as little as possible. The LXX here may represent 
a corrupt Hebrew text, but it is obviously a literal translation of some- 
thing, for it does not make sense and attests at least one Hebrew 
corruption which we can correct (rij gdjo0 = VT, a mistake for 17 
‘Jashar’)." In the MT, on the other hand, the certainly genuine 

1 It is of course possible that the MT is wrong in Josh. x 13 and 2 Sam. i 18, 


and that the true name of the ‘Book of Jashar’ was the ‘ Book of Song’: see 
Hastings DB. sub voc. 


| 
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reference to the ‘Book of Jashar’ has been cut out, a fact that betrays 
the work of a conscious editor. Moreover, jm3w> 30 suggests a patch 
from Exod. xv 21: the editor’s methods are Paitanic.* 

When we come to try and reconstruct the Hebrew underlying the 
LXX we are met with insuperable difficulties. No doubt the phrase at 
the end corresponds to “wn “ep dy mains xn xbn ‘Is it not written 
in the Book of Jashar?’ exactly as in Josh. x 13. But rod xaroueiv is 
naw without a suffix, and certainly without po prefixed. And ém 
xawdrytoc is a real crux: 1 do not see how it can be equated with 
orody. Wellhausen and his followers regard émt xawéryroo as a render- 
ing of Dndy ‘youth’, but éri must stand for by, and then we have only 
left. And even if we emend xawéryroa into vedrytoo, and suppose 
this corresponds to ombdy (as in Job xx 11 Zheod.), we have yet to 
account for ézi. 

In the LXX xawée occurs many times and almost always as a render- 
ing of win. The only other place where xawérno itself occurs in the 
Greek Old Testament is Ezek. xlvii 12, in which rio xawédrytoo corre- 
sponds to Is it not therefore likely that rod xarouxeiv él xawvé- 
ryroo represents pwn Sy naw>? This, as it stands, is ungrammatical, 
and I do not see how to emend it. It suggests a mention of the 
Sabbath as well as of the New Moons ; though this is, on closer investi- 
gation, improbable, seeing that in all extant Hebrew literature up to the 
time of the Exile (Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Kings) the New Moon comes 
before the Sabbath when they are mentioned together. It is only in 
Chronicles and Nehemiah, and partly in Ezekiel, that the Sabbath is 
mentioned first. However that may be, it is difficult to avoid regarding 
xaworntoos as evidence that New Moons, i.e. the days of the monthly 
Feast, were originally mentioned in this passage, although I do not think 
we can exactly reconstruct the wording. 

The general sense is, that Solomon claims for the new Temple not 
that it will be the continuous home of Jahwe, but that it will be His 
abode when He comes to meet His worshippers at the stated Feasts. 
In early times the New Moon was the regular occasion for sacrifice, for 
the meeting between Jahwe and His people as represented by king and 
court. This is clear from 1 Sam. xx. Jahwe and His people met 
month by month, and they might hope to find Him in His Temple. 
Hosea indeed draws a picture of Israel coming with flocks and herds 
and of finding Jahwe after all. The New Moon would see their cattle 
slaughtered, but they would get no benefit (Hosea v 6, 7). In the 
passage before us, if the general sense be what I suppose, Solomon 
expresses his confidence that Jahwe will deign to visit the House he has 


* See Taylor-Schechter The Wisdom of Ben Sira p. 21 f. 
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built for Him whenever the monthly Feast was held—perhaps also, if 
naw> does after all refer to the Sabbath, at the weekly sacrifice, which 
may very well have been from the first a feature of the more elaborate 
ritual of the royal Temple at Jerusalem (see 2 Kings xi 5, 7). 

In any case the extract from the ‘Book of Jashar’ refers to the 
coming down of Jahwe Himself in cloud to take possession of the new 
Sanctuary, as related in 1 Kings viii 10, 11. The thunder-cloud 
descends, darkening the sun and driving away the ministering priests. 
But the King perceives it is Jahwe entering His Temple : Sinai is in the 
Sanctuary (Ps. Ixviii 18). And so he cries out, as the Cloud gathers 
itself into the Holy of Holies 


‘Sun, shine forth in heaven ! 
Jahwe hath said He will dwell in darkness’ ; 


then addressing Jahwe he continues 


‘I have indeed built Thee a celestial Palace, 
For Thy dwelling at the New Moon Feasts ’— 


or, according to a possible reconstruction, 
‘For Sabbaths and for New Moon Feasts’. 


II 


With whatever hesitation we may conjecturally restore the original 
Hebrew text of Solomon’s invocation, I venture to think I have shewn 
that there is no real evidence for the theory that the ‘ Lucianic’ text ot 
it attests a different Hebrew from that implied by Cod. B. On general 
grounds this conclusion has an important bearing on the character of 
the Lucianic recension, and indeed of the whole series of variants in the 
MSS of the Old Testament in Greek. At first sight the mass of varia- 
tion, both of single MSS and of larger groups, presents a bewildering 
maze. But when we come to consider what these Greek variations 
represent in Hebrew, it is surely evident that there can only be two 
rival readings at the most, and one of these rival readings must. be 
identical with the Masoretic text. There is no room for what Westcott 
and Hort called ‘ ternary variations’. 

This conclusion does not seem to be always admitted, but I do not 
see how we can evade it. How, in fact, could more than one genuine 
alternative to the Masoretic Hebrew have been transmitted? Aquila, 
Symmachus, Theodotion and the other fragmentary translations used 
by Origen, all attest the consonantal text approved by Akiba and the 
Rabbis ; the genuine ‘ LXX’, on the other hand, is a translation of such 
Hebrew texts as were available in Ptolemaic Egypt. It is, of course, 
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conceivable that these texts differed among themselves, were separately 
translated or used for revision, and that fragments both of revised and 
of unrevised Greek texts uncontaminated by Hexaplar assimilation to 
the Masoretic standard have survived to the present day in our MSS. 
But this chain of possibilities is highly improbable, and nothing but 
a number of clear instances could justify us in believing in its 
realization. 

Now of all the instances cited, Wellhausen’s theory of éyvopwe— 
éornoe in 3 Regn. viii 53% seemed the most convincing. Here we had, 
according to the theory, a real ternary variation. There was (1) the 
true text }'9n, attested by Lucian ; (2) the palaeographical corruption 
y'3n, attested by B; and (3) simple omission of the whole phrase, 
attested by MT. On this theory the value of ‘ Lucian’ was, genealogi- 
cally, very great; it had preserved éorycey from Ptolemaic times. 
B also had preserved éyvipurey unchanged from Ptolemaic times: both 
readings were (on this hypothesis) literal translations of pre-Masoretic 
Hebrew variants. 

But, as we have seen, the theory breaks down and éorycer turns out 
to be nothing more than an attempt to make sense of éyvapicer, with- 
out reference to the Hebrew. We are left simply with two readings, 
viz. the Masoretic omission of a corrupt phrase and the Greek retention 
of it. In this particular instance it appears that B is stolidly faithful to 
the original LXX, while Lucian gives a plausible correction of it, 
‘sensible and feeble ’.’ 

Not that the Lucianic text is not often exceedingly useful in helping 
us to restore the original text of the LXX, especially in places where 
the genuine Old Latin version is no longer extant. But wherever 
* Lucian’ has a better text than B or A, it does not mean that both 
B and ‘Lucian’ preserve Ptolemaic variants, it means that B has 
a stupid blunder or that it has been corrupted from the Hexapla. Not 
unfrequently, of course, all our Greek MSS, including B and A and 
‘ Lucian’, have been corrupted from the Hexapla, and the true LXX is 
either lost altogether or survives only in Latin. But I do not think we 
ought ever, without the strongest internal evidence, to assume the exis- 
tence of two rival Hebrew variants to the Masoretic Hebrew. If such 
variants can really be produced, it is time to revise prevailing theories 
about the history of the text of the Canonical Books in post-Maccabaean 
times. Naturally I am speaking of real variations, not the kind of 
‘various readings’ which are attested in the collations of Kennicott 
and de Rossi. 

A couple of instances will make what I mean clearer. 

2 Regn. xxiv 5-7. 

1 See Hort’s Introduction § 187. 
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These verses describe Joab’s journey round the frontiers of David’s 
realm. As so often in the case of geographical passages, the text has 
been variously corrupted. But the Lucianic text in ver. 6 has eio yiv 
Kadyo, i.e. pow dx ‘to the land of the Hittites, to 
Kadesh’, where the MT has ‘wn pynnn pox 5x ‘to the land of Tahtim- 
hodshi’. The excellence of the Lucianic text is all the more striking, 
as both B and A give no help. B has «ic ri (sic) OaBacwv 4 éorw 
adaca, and A has eio yyv efawy adaca. Thus the reading of B is not 
only nonsense ; at first sight it looks like nonsense which is different 
from the nonsense of the Masoretic Hebrew. 

And yet I believe that the texts of A and B in this passage are 
nothing more than a bungling attempt to revise the ancient Greek 
rendering (preserved here fairly well in ‘Lucian’) by means of the 
Hexapla. The hand of the reviser in B is clear in the preceding verse, 
where he translates by ddpayé instead of xeudppove. is 
in ‘ Lucian’ here, and this is the rendering found elsewhere in the LXX 
of these books; ¢dpayé for na belongs to Symmachus and Theodotion, 
as may be seen from 1 Regn. xvii 40. Similarly, in ver. 4 xai rapevéBadov 
(B A) is suspicious, because it represents the MT reading nm; the 
genuine LXX is no doubt preserved by ‘ Lucian’, which has xat qpgarro, 
i.e. on™. Thus in the passage where ‘ Lucian’ preserves the interesting 
and doubtless genuine reference to the land of the Hittites and to 
Kadesh on the Orontes, the text of the other LXX authorities, i.e. 
B and A, exhibits clear marks of corruption from the later Jewish trans- 
lations. In the process scribes and editors ignorant of Hebrew 
corrupted the foreign names so much that they now produce the 
appearance of independence, but this independence of the MT is confined 
to the foreign names.’ There is no real ternary variant here; the fact 
is simply that in 2 Regn. xxiv 5-7 the text of Aand B is not the text of 
the old Greek translation, commonly called the Septuagint, and the 
text of ‘ Lucian’ does represent the text of the old Greek translation. 

4 Regn. xv ro. 

kat airov év IeBdaap Lucian’, i.e. Shallum smote King 
Zachariah, son of Jeroboam II, in Ibleam. Here MT has ny~bap 113" 
‘and he smote him before [the] people’; B has xai érdrage airév 
KeBdaap, A adds xai KeBdaayp to the preceding clause, and goes on xai 
abrov xarévaytt Tov Aaod, a manifest doublet. 

In this case also the Lucianic text does us a signal service by 
preserving the true text, but again there is no ternary variant in Hebrew. 
B as usual stumbles over the name Jé/eam (in 4 Regn. ix 27 it gives us 
«xBXaap), and possibly nothing more is wrong with its text than the 


1 Apart from such further blunders as B's tHn for rn. 
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accidental dropping of en after ayron, and xe8- written for 18-. More 
probably, however, in view of the doublet in A, the explanation of the 
mistake is to be found as usual in an attempt to correct a real or 
supposed error by means of the Hexapla, and that nybap (the Hebrew 
corruption of an original pyb23) was translated KeBAaapz by Theodotion 
and xarévavri tod Aaod by Aquila. B then gives us the LXX mended 
by Theodotion, A gives us the LXX mended by Theodotion p/us 
Aquila, while ‘Lucian’ has escaped altogether in this particular 
instance. 

But this is a very different thing from regarding B and Lucian as 
two texts that have come down from pre-Origenian times, each preserv- 
ing Hebrew readings independent of the Masoretic, or rather we should 
say ‘later Palestinian’, Hebrew text. Our Greek authorities can only 
attest one variant to the later Palestinian Hebrew text, and they can 
only do this by preserving the text which lay before the Ptolemaic 
translators. The reason that this is not always self-evident to those 
who discuss readings ‘attested by the Septuagint’ is that very few 
scholars have realized till lately the terrible extent to which the text of 
B is disfigured by unskilful sporadic correction from the Hexapla. 


F. C. Burkitt. 


LITURGICAL COMMENTS AND MEMORANDA. 


CrRcuUMSTANCES, which it is unnecessary to explain here, have induced 
me to think that it may be of use to offer to the readers of the Journal 
of Theological Studies a series of notes embodying passing notions 
or slight items of enquiry relating to liturgical questions; notes not 
regular, perhaps, but only intermittent; sometimes in the briefest form, 
but sometimes a dissertatiuncula. It is now more than forty years 
since the subject of Liturgy attracted my attention; much material, 
whatever its quality, has accumulated on my hands ; the more so inas- 
much as, perhaps in some measure by a natural disposition to what the 
Moralists call ‘curiosity’, I have been disposed rather to listen and 
learn than to write and teach. The material in question consists of 
hasty, if somewhat lengthy, pencillings in the margins or flyleaves of 
books made in the course of reading them ; or a more formal examina- 
tion, entered in note-books, of points as to which doubts suggested 
themselves to me that seemed not to have occurred to the authors. 
All these, with the mind that gave them birth and gives them a certain 
unity, may still be understood ; but in a moment that cannot be distant 
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these notes, these comments, these memoranda, will become for the 
most part simply unintelligible. I propose, then, if circumstances be 
favourable, to utilize a few of them in these pages. It must not be 
imagined that I have any thought of thrusting on the readers of this 
Journat a selection from the undigested contents of a now long and 
varied line of old note-books. By no means. Hitherto, as is elsewhere 
remarked, everything I have done has been ‘accidental’. This will, 
I trust and think, be the case in the projected series too. Although, 
doubtless, old stores will be utilized, each item will, I anticipate, be 
suggested, caused, by something new, a book, an enquiry, a chance 
remark in some current periodical. 

This method, however, has doubtless its drawbacks, and the everlasting 
‘I’ will, it is to be feared, be quite unduly prominent ; and the more so 
that in anything I may write here the main interest, the main object, 
with me is to make it, if possible, more easy for others, here or there, 
at one point or another, to look into things for themselves. Whatever 
be the certainty of assurance I may actually entertain as to the justness 
of conclusions or the rightness of views that may be indicated, I would 
wish them ordinarily to take the form of a personal opinion and nothing 
more, the actual justness, or otherwise, of which only time and the work 
also of others can shew. 

There is another difficulty. If I am to write thus at all, it must be 
in an informal way, rapidly as the phrase may happen to run off the pen, 
degenerating possibly sometimes even into the tone of a mere chat or 
gossip as the mood of the moment may dictate. To exercise over these 
intermittent trifles the austere control of elaborated revision would 
simply make them cease to be what they are and were intended to be. 
I see then how easily it is possible to fail in pleasing. But in such 
circumstances I will readily, willingly, lay down the pen. Fora time, 
a stage, comes in life when it is not so hard to recognize how silence 
(with contentment) may be great gain. 


I 


In a paper on ‘The Litany of Saints in the Stowe Missal’ printed 
in this JouRNAL in October 1905 (vii p. 124) attention was called to. 
the order of suffrages: ‘John (the Baptist), (the Blessed Virgin) Mary’, 
in the diptychs of the Stowe Missal and in the Litany of Saints in the 
MS Reg. 2 A xx; and I had to say: ‘The case is, in both diptychs 
and litanies, so far as I can find, unique.’ Already in the spring of 
1907, the state of things thus indicated could mean no more than a 
state of ignorance ; and a parallel could be produced which may possibly 
prove to come from a region familiar to us in England who so greatly 
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and justly revere Archbishop Theodore; I mean Antioch on the 
Orontes. 

In Oriens Christianus v p. 178sqq. was printed a Syriac anaphora 
drawn up by the (Jacobite) patriarch Cyriac of Nisibis (a.p. 793-817). 
As to the character of this piece a few words will be said later. The 
following is the passage of the Intercession that is of interest for the 
‘immediate purpose : 


‘As therefore the power of life and of death is Thine, O Lord, 
do Thou remember also those who from the beginning were of 
renown before Thee, the fathers, patriarchs, prophets and apostles, 
martyrs and confessors, preachers, evangelists, John, the voice and 
forerunner of Thy Word, and Stephen the first (principis) of the 
deacons and martyrs, and the altogether holy and blessed Mother 
of God Mary, and all saints, and make us sharers,’ &c. (p. 191). 


Here, then, is an order strictly ‘historical’ (the determinant of which 
is the date of death), and yet more fully exhibited than in our two insular 
documents mentioned above, seeing that St Stephen is in them ranged 
after the apostles and evangelists and at the head of the list of martyrs, 
i, e. in order of dignity. What are we to say as to this little problem: 
a feature that is in any case most striking, and all but unique, found 
on the one hand in the diptychs of remote Ireland in the West, on the 
other in the East in remote Nisibis ? 

I have not seen or read any remarks on the anaphora-text of the 
patriarch Cyriac beyond those of its editor, who is disposed to see 
in it traces of ‘Old-Antiochene’ influence. In cases of this kind we 
have to make our way by help of conjectures that are for the most part 
hardly more substantial than mere shadowy reflexions. Still, the impres- 
sion the document makes upon me is much the same as that which 
it seems to have made upon its editor. At any rate this anaphora of 
Cyriac of Nisibis would appear to be one of those composed (like 
‘ Chrysostom ’ in regard to ‘ Basil’) by way of reaction against liturgical 
elaboration and parade, whether in ideas or in forms of expression ; 
betokening at least some effort after simplicity, and perhaps a falling 
back in some measure on ancient forms. Again, the item in the Inter- 
cession, ‘Memento Domine presbyterorum et diaconorum et tay imo- 
Svaxdvwv, lectorum, psaltarum, ascetarum et laicorum’. . . (p. 192), 
curiously recalls the Clementine liturgy (Brightman Z. Z. W. 21. 31, 
21. 1). Were a Nestorian liturgy in question there might be some 
opening for the suggestion that the order: John, Stephen, Mary, was 
due to the Nestorian tenets. But the document is an anaphora of the 
Monophysite Church. This striking order (unique so far as at present 
appears in the East) would seem to be most naturally accounted for on 
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the supposition that it is copied from some more ancient (and, in 
accordance with what is said above, presumably Old-Antiochene) 
liturgical form. 

If the diptychs order: John, Stephen, Mary, was that anciently exist- 
ing in the liturgy of the truly Apostolic Church of Antioch on the ~ 
Orontes, it would not be hard to gather how such Syrian order came to 
be adopted in Ireland, seeing the peculiar character of Irish learning 
and Irish devotionalism in the seventh century, so readily receptive of 
new, and especially strange, things." The foregoing considerations go 
to enforce the need of devoting much more attention than has hitherto 
been given to the liturgical influence of the ‘Syrians’ in Western 
Europe (cf. 7. Z.S. viii p. 293 n. 1); an influence exercised especially in 
the sixth and seventh centuries, contemporaneously with Byzantine 
influences. So far as these latter are concerned, their recognition, in 
general terms, has become almost a commonplace with the liturgists. 
But what is of importance is to identify in detail the particular features 
that are of this late introduction into our native western rites. I believe 
that many features of our earliest extant liturgy books of the West (and 
very especially the Gallican and Mozarabic), that have been referred to 
a primitive tradition, and are readily allowed in the Liturgical Schools 
to pass in this guise, will, when due investigation is made, be found to 
be really due to these two later currents of influence. 


Perhaps it may be as well to add that I do not think our Archbishop 
Theodore of Tarsus is either directly, or indirectly, responsible for the 
particular order: ‘John, Mary’ found in the Stowe Diptychs, and the 
litany of MS Reg. 2 A xx. 


Epmunp BisuHop. 


1 It may be proper to recall here what was said (J.7.S. vii p. 136) as to the 
identity of the order of names of Apostles in the Liturgy of St James, and the 
Stowe diptychs. Since that passage was written the Vatican MS referred to (Gr. 
2282) has been printed. It appears from internal evidence that, whatever be the 
age of the MS itself, it affords an actual text-recension that dates from some time 
between the later years of the seventh century and the later years (or, more 
probably, the middle) of the eighth (see the remarks of Drs A. Baumstark and 
Schermann Oriens Christianus iii, 1903, pp. 215, 218-219). The order of Apostles 
in this recension is the same as that found in the MSS already in print, among 
which the oldest text-recension, as fixed by internal evidence, is of the second half 
of the tenth century (see Brightman Litt. E. and W. pp. xlix-li). 
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TRACTATUS DE EPITALAMIO AND TRACTATUS 
ORIGENTS. 


Ir has been a burden on my conscience for the past two years that 
I have not noticed a remarkable study by Dom Wilmart, which appeared 
in the Bulletin de Littérature Ecclésiastigue of the Toulouse Institut 
Catholique, Oct.-Nov. 1906. My excuse must be that it is now with 
extreme difficulty I find time for work of the kind, the hours I can give 
to it being truly Aorae subsecivae. However, an article in the current 
number of the Revue Bénédictine,’ by Abbé Lejay, has brought it home 
to me that I must delay no longer. 

The title of Dom Wilmart’s article is Zes ‘ Tractatus’ sur le Cantique. 
In it he calls attention to a little-known volume of anecdota from 
Spanish libraries entitled Bibliotheca Anecdotorum, edited by Gotthold 
Heine, and published at Leipzig by Weigel in 1848. Among the pieces 
that make up this volume is a series of five Zvactatus on the Cantica 
Canticorum (I-III 4). It is edited from three Spanish MSS of the tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth centuries. In these MSS the Zvactatus stand 
among works of Gregory the Great, and one MS in the incipit expressly 
attributes them to him ; but the exp/icit of the same MS runs ‘ Explicit 
explanatio beati Gregorii Eliberritani episcopi in Canticis Canticorum’. 

There seems to be no prima facie reason for questioning the truth of 
this latter attribution ; these Zyactatus are manifestly not by Gregory 
the Great, and the community of name sufficiently explains how they 
came to be attributed to him—one of the MSS begins: ‘Incipit Epita- 
lamium Gregorii’—and affords a positive argument in support of their 
attribution to his namesake of Eliberis. 

Wilmart prints the first of these Zyactatus in full, and considerable 
passages from the others. He accompanies the text with a formidable 
array of ‘ parallelisms’ from the Zvactatus Origenis, with the view of 
establishing community of authorship for the two sets of Zvractatus. 
The resemblances lie in the biblical text, in similarity of thought and 
expression in various contexts, and in the employment of single words 
and phrases. Reserving till a later point certain criticisms on the 
method employed, I say at once that I accept the argument as a whole, 
and consider that Wilmart has proved his point, and that the two sets 
of Zractatus must be taken as the work of the same author. This con- 
clusion I was prepared to accept when the article first appeared two 


1 Oct. 1908. 
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years ago; since then I find that such competent judges as Kriiger,' 
Morin,’ Jiilicher,® and Lejay * regard this position as established. 

So that, if reliance be placed on the exp/icit of the MS of the Zrac- 
tatus in Cantica—and no intrinsic reason can be alleged for doubting it 
—Gregory of Eliberis is to be accepted as the author of the Zvactatus 
Origenis as well. 

This Gregory was bishop of the Spanish see of Eliberis or Elvira, the 
modern Granada, during the second half of the fourth century. In the 
controversies of the time he was an adherent of Lucifer of Cagliari. 
St Jerome in the article devoted to him in De Viris Inlustribus (105) 
says he was still alive in 392, in extreme old age. The passage runs: 
‘Gregorius Baeticus, Eliberi episcopus, usque ad extremam senectutem 
diversos mediocri sermone Zyactatus composuit, et De Fide elegantem 
libellum : qui hodieque superesse dicitur.’® 

Thus it seems that at last the Z¥actatus of Gregory of Eliberis, or 
some of them, have been recovered and identified. Is it possible to 
identify his book De Fide? A treatise entitled ‘De Fide orthodoxa 
contra Arianos’ exists, which in early and recent times has been 
attributed to a variety of authors. 

Some of the MSS bear St Ambrose’s name, and the treatise has 
been printed among his works ; in later editions among the Spuria, for it 
certainly is not his. At an early date it circulated in a body of Latin 
pieces attributed to St Gregory Nazianzen, said to have been translated 
by Rufinus. There can be no doubt that St Augustine knew this attribu- 
tion, for in Zp. 148 he refers to it as being by ‘Gregorius sanctus epi- 
scopus orientalis’. But it has long been recognized that the De Fide 
must be taken as a work of Latin origin. In later times Chifflet 
assigned it to Vigilius of Thapsus, alleging what Tillemont describes 
as ‘bien de méchantes raisons’*; and Dom Rivet to Foebadius of 
Agen.’ The claim of Vigilius is quite given up; that of Foebadius has 
found considerable support until our own day, though it was shewn to 
lack solid foundation by Florio in a rare dissertation, published at 


Bologna in 1789 ; the argument has been summarized and reinforced 
by Dom Morin.” 


Theologischer Jahresbericht, 1906, p. 2 Revue Benedictine, 1907, p- 192. 
* Theologische Literaturseitung, 1908, col. 77. 
* Revue Bénédictine, 1908, pp. 435 sqq- 


5 The last clause undoubtedly refers to Gregory himself, not to the Libellus 
de Fide. 


® Migne Patr. Lat. xvii, from the Benedictine ed. 


7 Tillemont points out that in Contra Iul. (Lib. ic. 5) Augustine refers in the 
same way to Gregory Naz. 


8 Mémoires ix 727. ° Histoire litteraire de la France i 2. 
10 Revue Bénédictine, 1902, p. 229. 
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Quesnel and Tillemont * attributed the De Fide to Gregory of Eliberis, 
and this view was forcibly urged by Florio in the aforesaid dissertation,” 
and by Duchesne and Morin in our own day. These writers had to 
base their view on the following considerations :—(1) the book bore the 
same title as that by Gregory of Eliberis mentioned by St Jerome ; (2) 
the community of name would afford the best explanation of the early 
attribution to Gregory Nazianzen ; (3) the congruity of its contents with 
the time and the circumstances of Gregory of Eliberis. These con- 
siderations could not amount to more than a probability. But now 
that other works of Gregory of Eliberis are known, we have at our 
disposal materials that render possible a positive proof. These materials 
Wilmart has utilized to such effect, that, in my judgement, and in the 
judgement of the other critics who have expressed themselves on his 
presentation of the case, he has marshalled an array of arguments, 
which, taken all in all, are enough to justify the conclusion that the 
De Fide is by the same author as the Zractatus, and consequently is to 
be adjudged finally to Gregory of Eliberis. 

Lejay, in the article several times referred to,* brings out the most 
salient points of the case ; he shews, too, from St Jerome’s usage that 
the differences of style and manner between the Zyactatus and the 
De Fide correspond to the two epithets—‘ mediocri sermone’ and 
‘elegantem librum ’—which he applies to them respectively. 

Readers of the JouRNAL may remember that on former occasions 
I have dealt in these pages with the problems that encompass the 
authorship of the so-called Zvactatus Origenis (J. T.S. Oct. 1900, Jan. 
1901, July 1905). In the first of these ‘ Notes and Studies’ I called 
attention to the fact—already, I learn, signalized by Grandmaison in 
the Etudes of July of the same year—that there are a series of identical 
passages in Zyactatus III and Rufinus’s Latin translation of Origen’s 
Homilia VII on Genesis. In the Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche 
Wissenschaft (1903), and in the third of the ‘Notes’ in these pages, 
I printed alongside of each other the full texts of the most considerable 
of these parallel passages, and I insisted on the point that it is impossible 
to suppose that the piece in Rufinus can have been based on that in 
the Zractatus. I still maintain that any one who examines carefully 
the two texts, with a mind unprepossessed by a theory, will arrive at this 
conclusion. This view was accepted by Dom Morin, though apparently 
subversive of a thesis he had defended‘; by Prof. M.Schanz*; by Dom 


1 Mémoires ix 727. 

2 De S. Gregorio Illiberitano, Bologna, 1789. 

3 * L’Héritage de Grégoire d’Elvire’ (Revue Benédictine, Oct. 1908). 
* Revue Bénédictine, 1902, p. 226. 

5 Geschichte der rémischen Litteratur iii* 424. 
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de Bruyne, who reinforced it by some telling considerations’: it is 
accepted by Dom Wilmart himself as being ‘d’une brutalité presque 
écrasante’*; and once again by Dom Morin * and by Abbé Lejay,* in 
giving their adhesion to Wilmart’s argument. Consequently the view 
taken by Jiilicher, and mistakenly attributed by him to Wilmart, that 
Rufinus in this place copied the Zvactatus,’ is inadmissible. What- 
ever be the explanation, the passage of Rufinus is still a difficulty in 
the way of Gregory of Eliberis’s authorship of the Zvactatus. Wilmart 
suggests that there is behind the passages of the Zractatus and the 
Homily a common source, perhaps a piece by Victorinus of Pettau, 
incorporated by both Gregory and Rufinus.° 

Lejay’s suggestion (loc. cit.) is: ‘Tout se réduit 4 la question de 
Poriginalité des traductions de Rufin.’ In my first article I had put 
forward as a possible, though less likely hypothesis, that ‘ Rufinus and 
the Tractator may have made independent use of some earlier Latin 
translation of portions of Origen’.’ This suggestion is raised above the 
level of pure hypothesis by the fact that I had already in that article 
established the fact that Zyactatus J presents certain definite points of 
contact with Origen, doubtless in a Latin dress ; and the proof has been 
commonly accepted by scholars who have investigated the question. 
As the conditions of the problem have changed, this suggestion (in 
itself certainly the less probable) may be received, as affording an 
exodus from an apparent impasse. 

Neither Wilmart, nor Lejay, nor Morin himself seems to consider it 
necessary to face the argument of the last named in proof of the position 
that a passage in Zvactatus JX is derived from Gaudentius of Brescia ; 
yet that argument was very cogent.’ It must be left as an unexplained 
outstanding difficulty ; for the suggestion that here again we are in the 
presence of an unknown source, used by Gregory and Gaudentius, has 
nothing intrinsic to recommend it. 

However, positions have sometimes to be accepted in spite of out- 
standing difficulties ; and in this case I recognize that the balance of 
evidence is at present, thanks to Dom Wilmart, in favour of the claim 
of Gregory of Eliberis to the authorship of the two sets of Zvactatus as 
well as of the De Fide. Accordingly I withdraw my former contentions 
that the Zyactatus Origenis must be posterior to Rufinus and Gauden- 
tius, and will find their level among the anonymous Latin writings of 
the fifth and sixth centuries. On the other hand, it is to be hoped that 

1 Revue Bénédictine, 1906, p. 172. ? Bulletin (ut supra), p. 264. 

’ Revue Bénédictine, 1907, pp. 192-193- * Ibid. 1908, p. 445. 


5 Theologische Literaturzeitung, 1908, col. 77. ® Bulletin p. 265. 
J.T.S. ii 121. 


* See my third article, J. 7. S. July 1905. 
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no more will be heard of their attribution to Novatian—surely one of 
the most curious episodes of modern patristics. 

It may be remembered that at any early stage of the discussion Dom 
Morin attributed the Zractatus Origenis to Gregory of Eliberis. But 
this was only fer accidens, as part of a great combination that made him 
the author of half a dozen works.’ The edifice gradually crumbled 
away, and was frankly abandoned by its constructor, except in regard to 
the De Fide. . It now turns out that in regard to the Zyractatus Origenis 
the attribution was right; but it was arrived at, not by ‘intuition’ 
or ‘divination’, but by mistaken method, for the reasons were no better 
in this case than in the others. 

And now, having accepted Dom Wilmart’s thesis, I venture to make 
certain criticisms on his method. 

(1) The first point is the manner in which he applies the current 
linguistic argument to prove identity of authorship, first between the two 
sets of Zractatus, and then between them and the De Fide. I have 
already expressed myself on the general subject in the second and third 
of the articles in the JouRNAL ; and I now offer my criticism with the 
more confidence in that Lejay also considers that a great quantity of 
the material Wilmart has piled up is valueless, and indeed obscures the 
issue. He says: ‘Les matériaux accumulés par Dom Wilmart sont 
déja presque trop nombreux. Deux ou trois rapprochements, bien solides, 
valent mieux qu’une poussitre de détails discutables.’* One is com- 
pelled again and again to ask, Can there be any significance in the 
employment of such expressions as uf sciatis ; eo quod ; et ceteri ; et ideo; 
quod quidem; ut dixi; inqguam; quid quod; hac de causa; retro; 
manifestum est: or in Cantica Canticorum, vetus Testamentum ; apud 
Graecos ; vetus homo ; caeleste regnum ; unde apostolus ; in saeculo ; ex 
persona: or in the employment of obvious texts from Scripture? It is 
not too much to say that fully half—perhaps three-fourths—of the 
material collected by Wilmart as indications of identity of authorship 
are devoid of probative force. The method, as applied in his article, is 
radically unsound ; and the proof that it is so is supplied by the fact that, 
certain striking exceptions apart, the great bulk of Wilmart’s linguistic 
proof that the Zvractatus Origenis are by Gregory of Eliberis is not 
a whit more cogent or valid than was Weyman’s similar proof that they 
are by Novatian.® 

(2) The second criticism I have to make on Dom Wilmart’s method 
is concerned with the argumentation developed on pp. 266-268, where 

* See my second article, J. 7..S. Jan. 1901. 

* Rev. Bén. Pp. 437 cf. detailed criticisms, Pp. 438-439. 


8 Archiv fir latein xi 554-570; cf. my second article, J. 7. S. 
Jan. 1901. 
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he arrives at the conclusion, on the ground of internal criteria, that 
the Zractatus Origenis were written in the third quarter of the fourth 
century, ‘un peu raccourci en avant, un peu prolongé en arritre’—i.e. 
about 360 to 385 ;—and that the author received his theological forma- 
tion between the years 350 and 360, and probably was not then a very 
young man.’ I hold that it is impossible on such considerations as 
manner of scriptural exegesis, and theological standpoint and outlook, 
and general spirit and style, to determine that a work was written in the 
third quarter of the fourth century rather than in the first quarter of the 
fifth ; while to attempt to decide the decade in which an unknown 
writer received his theological formation is a task that has again and 
again been shewn to be beyond the powers of the most scientific 
scholarship. There is no need to go beyond the story of the Zyractatus 
themselves in order to be convinced of the insecurity of such criticism. 
The first experts who expressed themselves on the new find were 
prepared to receive the Z7actatus as substantially translations of Origen ; 
next, some scholars of first rank discerned in the Zvactatus the theology 
and spirit and style of Novatian, and proclaimed him their author, and 
a book has been written in support of this thesis ; another has said, ‘ not 
Novatian, but a Novatianist a generation later—at any rate ante-Nicene’. 
One scholar has seen indications that they were composed in Spain in 
the second half of the fourth century, another that they were composed 
in Northern Italy in the fifth. Probably Bardenhewer exhibited not only 
prudence, but maturity of judgement begotten of much experience, 
when he declared that the Zyactatus might have been written any 
time between the middle of the fourth century and the beginning of 
the eighth.” 

If we look outside the Zvactatus controversy, two striking examples 
of the fallaciousness of such subjective appreciations—for they are 
nothing more—are worthy of consideration. 

In the mosaic commentary on the Apocalypse by Beatus of Liebana, 
there are a number of passages the sources of which have not yet been 
identified, and it is certain that a good deal of this material was taken 
from Tyconius, the African Donatist of the fourth century. Certain pieces 
of this unidentified material have been definitely assigned to Tyconius 
by eminent and excellent critics on internal criteria of the very kind 
now under criticism : they were in Tyconius’s very style and spirit ; they 
were clearly Donatist and un-Catholic ; ‘no Catholic writer after 400 
could have written them’; &c. And yet Dom Ramsay has shewn 


1 ¢Sa formation théologique a di s’opérer entre les années 350 et 360, et sans 
trop de peine, encore qu’il ne fat plus alors, semble-t-il, dans sa premiére jeunesse’ 
(loc. cit.). 

2 Geschichte der altkirchlichen Litteratur ii 572. 
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that these very pieces were written by Gregory the Great and Isidore." 
The error was monstrous, whether regard be had to mere time—more 
than two centuries—or to the critique of the subject-matter. 

A still more striking example, because of greater magnitude, is the 
case of Commodian. His date and locality have to be gathered from 
the indications afforded by his poems, and the conclusions drawn from 
these internal criteria by the most competent critics have led to startling 
divergencies. Confining our attention to writers of the past thirty 
years or so, we find that Ebert, Dombart, Aubé, Boissier, Kriiger, 
Schanz, and Ehrhard (in 1894) agree in placing Commodian’s poems in 
the middle of the third century ; Bardenhewer’s verdict is ‘ Ante-Nicene’ ; 
Jiilicher and Harnack are less precise, saying ‘any date from the middle 
of the third to the middle of the fourth century, but probably the 
beginning of the fourth’; so that these all declared for an ante-Nicene 
date. Other scholars declared for a somewhat later date, Kraus saying 
the beginning of the fourth century at the earliest, Raymundo the reign 
of Julian the Apostate (362), and Maase the second half of the fourth 
century. And finally a couple of years ago Fr Brewer, S. J., produced a 
book advocating the view that Commodian must be placed towards the 
end of the fifth century, and in Gaul, not in Africa where most other 
critics had placed him. That it should be open to doubt whether the 
author of several hundreds of lines of poetry, dealing largely with 
theological and religious subjects, belonged (more or less) to the 
milieu of Cyprian or to that of Gregory of Tours, seems incredi- 
ble. Yet, on the one hand, the list of writers who have pronounced 
these poems definitely ante-Nicene contains names of the highest 
eminence in the domain of literary criticism of early Christian writ- 
ings; and they have by no means merely followed Ebert, for most 
of them give evidence of an independent study of the conditions 
of the problem. And on the other hand, the unreserved and 
enthusiastic adhesion given to Brewer’s thesis by highly qualified 
critics is probably unique. Readers of the Journat will remem- 
ber Mr Souter’s review, and how he declared he had ‘nothing to 
offer’ against the argument.2 In the TZheologische Literaturzeitung 
Draseke pronounces it ‘the happiest and most convincing’ solution of 
a problem in the domain of patristics that has been made during the 
last decade. And in the Archiv fiir lateinische Lexicographie Klotz 
declares that ‘there can no longer be any doubt that Commodian wrote 
in the fifth century, and in Gaul’. Finally, Kriiger accepts Brewer’s 
results.° The very features that were supposed to be sure signs of 

1 Revue @histoive et de littérature religieuses, 1902, pp. 44°-443+ 


2 Vol. ix 143. ® 1907, col. 80. * 1907 (xv), p. 291. 
Theol. Jahresbericht, 1906. 
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ante-Nicene origin—the persecutions, the Sabellianism and the Patri- 
passianism—are now recognized as being referable to southern Gaul in 
the fifth century ! 

Two other cases may be just noticed. A generation ago the actual 
extant literature of the Clementine Romance was freely used as coming 
from the second century, and from the middle of it. Fifteen years ago 
the high-water mark of criticism in their regard placed them towards 
the middle of the third century. Since then the reasons that were 
supposed to favour an ante-Nicene date have been one by one challenged 
and abandoned, and the theory has found favour that the ‘Grund- 
schrift ’ (now lost) was composed in the second half of the third century, 
but the extant forms of the work not tili the beginning of the fourth, or 
perhaps later... And now the most recent writer on the question holds 
that the ‘Grundschrift’ was written about the time of the Nicene Council, 
not made up out of earlier documents, and that the extant forms of the 
work date only from the second half of the fourth century.? 

Lastly, the Canons of Hippolytus have, ever since their publication 
half a century ago, been accepted by scholars as being of the beginning 
of the third century. Funk was alone for a long time in contesting this 
date, and in attributing them to the sixth century—a difference of over 
three hundred years. The indications now are that Funk’s view is 
likely to prevail ; Harnack has confessed that the Canons are through 
and through post-Nicene, and has come over to Funk’s position as to 
their date.* 

Such a series of rude shocks should make us realize how little con- 
fidence can be had in assignations of date and circumstances of the 
composition of writings of unknown authorship, based only on internal 
criteria. The cases just recited would point to the conclusion that it 
cannot be done within a margin of a couple of centuries. The need of 
extreme caution in the application of one of the best recognized external 
criteria—viz. citations from earlier writings—is also usefully demon- 
strated by the Zvactatus discussion. Mere judgements of the literary. 
sense as to whether the Zvactatus plagiarized Hilary, Lucifer, Evagrius, 
and others, or they him, have been shewn to be quite futile. And even 
when, as in the case of Rufinus, the passage of the Zractatus is relatively 
secondary as compared with the parallel passage of Rufinus, it now 
appears that it was not justifiable to conclude (as I and others did) that 
the obvious inference might safely be drawn: in the light of Dom 


1 See my short notice of Waitz in J. 7. S. 1906, p. 305. 

? Dom Chapman, ‘ On the Date of the Clementines’ in Zeitschrift fiir die neutesta- 
mentliche Wissenschaft, 1908, Heft i and ii. 

* See my review of Funk's edition of the Apostolic Constitutions, J. 7. S. 1906, 
P+ 304. 
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Wilmart’s investigations, it seems that the intrinsically less likely 
hypothesis—viz. an older translation of Origen’s Homilies, or some of 
them, used by both writers—is to be accepted provisionally as the true 
one. Indeed, many of the problems raised by the relations of the 
Tractatus to other documents seem to find their most satisfactory 
solution in the theory of independent employment of common sources— 
in particular Origenistic and Hippolytean matter circulating in early 
Latin translations." 

That I may not appear to conclude with a sceptical note, I shall 
briefly sum up the position in which the Zyactatus question seems to 
have been placed by Dom Wilmart :— 

(1) It must, in my judgement, be accepted as proved that the 
Tractatus Origenis and the Tractatus de Canticis are by the same 
author. 

(2) The ground for attributing them to Gregory of Eliberis is the 
explicit in one MS of the Zyactatus de Canticis. Of course attribu- 
tions of this kind are at least as often wrong as right; and Wilmart 
points out that ina kindred MS a commentary on the Canticle, made 
up out of the writings of Gregory the Great, is attributed to Gregory of 
Eliberis ; while in another MS earlier than the eleventh century, the De 
fide adversus Arianos ad Flaccillam of Faustinus (see Gennadius, c. 16) 
appeared under the title: ‘ Liber de Trinitate sancti Gregorii Hispanien- 
sis Heliberitanae sedis antistitis ad Gallam Placidiam.’* I do not 
think that these mistaken attributions afford a valid reason for doubting 
the attribution in the exp/icit of the copy of Zractatus de Canticis ; 
against this no positive argument is forthcoming, and it is of a character 
to inspire confidence, especially as it is supported by St Jerome’s state- 
ment that Gregory of Eliberis did compose ‘ diversos mediocri sermone 
tractatus ’. 

(3) The only counter-argument lies in the passages of the Zractatus 
Origenis that are secondary as compared with the parallels in Rufinus 
and Gaudentius: I have above expressed the opinion that these should 
be left as outstanding difficulties, as yet not satisfactorily explained. 

(4) The attribution of the De Fide to Gregory of Eliberis is not new 
— it has recommended itself to a series of scholars, on the ground that 
in title, character, and contents it corresponds to what St Jerome tells us 
in his notice of Gregory of Eliberis ; its modern attribution to Foebadius 
has been shewn to be devoid of foundation. 

(5) The link which Wilmart has forged between the De Fide and the 
Tractatus, by shewing (again, solidly, in my judgement) that, they are 

1 See my article ‘An Hippolytus Fragment’ in Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche 
Wissenschaft, 1903; and Dom De Bruyne in Rev. Bén. 1906, pp. 178 sqq. 

2 Bulletin p. 274 (note). 
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by the same author, strengthens the case of each of them immeasurably; 
all the reasons for assigning either work separately to Gregory of 
Eliberis become a united body of proof in favour of assigning doth 
works to him. 

(6) These motives receive external support from the facts that (a) the 
De Fide and the Tractatus de Canticis both circulated under the names 
of more illustrious Gregories ; and (2) the works thus assigned to Gregory 
of Eliberis are, in title and character, those which St Jerome attributes to 
him. 
The thanks of students of Latin ecclesiastical literature are due to 
Dom Wilmart for a substantial contribution to Latin patrology. 


E. CuTHBERT BUTLER. 


EGYPTIAN MARTYRS. 


I. Scriptores Coptici—Acta Martyrum, interpretati sunt 1. BALESTRI, 
O.E.S.A., et} H. Hyvernat. I (Corp. Scr. Christ. Orient.). Paris, 
I 


II. Scriptores Aethiopici—Acta Martyrum, interpretatus est F. M. E. 
PEREIRA. I (did.). Paris, 1907. 


I. The fifteen parchment volumes, brought from the Nitrian monas- 
teries to Rome by J. S. Assemani in 1717, apparently represented all that 
even then remained of the older Coptic stock of those desert libraries. 
They can claim but a modest place, either for number or general interest, 
beside the long series of Syriac works, rescued thence from inevitable 
destruction. Yet for those concerned with the history of the Egyptian 
church and its literature or with the study of what eventually became 
the dominant dialect of the language, these tenth-century MSS must, for 
yet a long time to come, be of inestimable value. For, though since 
the days of Georgi and Zoega they have proved a fruitful mine, it is 
only during the last two decades that the texts have become accessible 
in complete and reliable editions. The earlier published extracts 
were unfortunately made, not from the originals, but from Tuki’s 
quite unreliable copies. It was not till some eighty years later that 
MM. Amélineau and Hyvernat began to print in full certain groups 
of the texts: those relating respectively to early monastic history and to 
the acts of the martyrs. ; 

The first of the works here to be noticed is to be taken as a continua- 
tion of Prof. Hyvernat’s Actes des Martyrs (1886). That publication 
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and the present, between them, all but exhaust the texts of this class con- 
tained in the Nitrian volumes. Both are characterized by that absence 
of all commentary which, it seems, the regulations of the Corpus involve, 
but which those who use its publications cannot but regret. However, we 
should do ill to complain, where so much is given. Some 250 pages of 
very carefully transcribed and printed text, with a literal Latin translation 
which leaves little to be desired: that isa gift for which all will be grate- 
ful, and which justifies us in looking forward with high expectations 
towards the further collaboration of two such excellent scholars. 

The ‘ Passions’ of ten saints are here published and in the sequence 
of their commemoration in the calendar. All relate to the Diocletian 
persecution, all save two of the saints are either Egyptians or suffered in 
Egypt, all but one are recognized by the Synaxarium. 

1. Lakarén. This name is a puzzle. Unknown otherwise, it must— 
like several more in these Nitrian MSS—be a distortion of some better 
known name ; possibly a derivate of Herakles' or Hierax (‘lepaxiwv ?). 
Yet no such person is to be found in any Symaxarium at or near the 
date given (Oct. 11). His Passion is one of the worst specimens of its 
class. The incidents are constant, recurring with wearisome regularity, 
both in sequence and phraseology: Diocletian’s edict publicly scorned 
by the hero, who insults the magistrate ; threats, tortures, miraculously 
borne by divine intervention ; imprisonment and the wonders worked 
upon the other prisoners ; renewed threats, flattery, futile tortures, and 
consequent conversion of the bystanders; until the magistrate, in 
desperation, orders the saint’s beheading ; lastly, the burial of the martyr 
in his native village. 

2. Anatolios the Persian, The missing first leaf of this is probably 
to be found in MS xxiv, fol. 1 of Leipzig University Library,’ while fol. 
2 of the same would help to fill the gap at the end of our text. This 
Passion, too, is devoid of individuality. I suspect it of being nothing 
more than an erroneous derivate of the next piece (which it im- 
mediately precedes in the calendar). A.’s and his father’s names 
are moreover identical with those of characters in the Miracles of 
St George.* 

3. Theodore the Eastern (Tivo). This popular figure has a ré/ in 
several Acts besides his own. A Sa‘idic version of the present text is 
traceable.’ Its Greek origin is evident in the play upon the word 
mepoéa (p. 35), and the explanation of the name Leontios (p. 59). It 


1 Cf. wNakpsoc for HpaKAsoc, Br. Mus, Or. 6205 (Jkow-Aphrodito). 

? v. Leipoldt in K. Vollers’s Katalog (1906), p. 388. 

® v, Forget’s Synaxarium p. 204. * Budge St George 252. 

® Leyden MSS Coptes no. 55, Cairo 8021, Paris 129" foll. 26-31 and 32, Brit. 
Mus. Cat, no. 354. 
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may be suggested that Theodore’s fellow martyrs, Leontios and 
Panegereos (Panikeros, Panykiris), are a reminiscence of Leon(tios) and 
Paregorios.' This Leontios appears, from the reference to his place of 
martyrdom (p. 59), to be taken here for Leontios of Tripolis.? The 
prefatory story of Diocletian’s youth in Egypt, his marriage with the 
emperor’s daughter and subsequent apostasy, is here told in somewhat 
different terms from elsewhere ; the emperor is named ‘ Kondelianos’ 
instead of Numerian.’ The origin of this strange but persistent legend 
is still to seek. 

4. Sarapion. This and the preceding piece had been already 
published by Balestri.* There is an undeniable resemblance in the 
incidents, their sequence, and much of the phraseology, between this 
and the Acts of Bishop Sarapamon (ed. Hyvernat Actes 304). The 
two names, to begin with, are easily confounded.® Then the prayer 
of S. in prison (p. 73) is in terms parallel to those in Hyv. 309; so 
likewise the incidents of the imprisoned dpyovres, the wrapping of the 
martyr’s body in inflammable bandages, the incense transformed, in the 
governor’s hands, into lions, the name and 7é/ of the executioner, Orion, 
the hallucination whereby the ship bearing the martyr is arrested at his 
own village (pp. 75, 80, 82, 86). All these are to be found identically 
in the other Passion (Hyv. pp. 309, 314, 319, 322, 325, 329). Still 
more significant is the announcement made to Sarapion that he shall be 
doubly commemorated, upon the 8th of Toth as well as the 27th of 
Tubah. For, by reading 28th for 8th, we have the day assigned in the 
calendar to Sarapamon. The historical value of the piece may be 
gauged by the enumeration (p. 78) among the crowd, converted at sight 
of S.’s miracles, of eight monks ! 

5. Apa Til. This name is not found elsewhere. Zoega and the 
present editors regard it as one word, Apatil ; Quatr¢mere® divides it.’ 
An equation with the familiar Apa Tér is tempting, though, in a 
Bohairic text, the permutation of y—/ would be surprising. That they 
are identical seems to be proved by the Ethiopic Synaxarium, which, 
on the day of the former’s commemoration (7th Yakatit-Emshir), shews 
the name Abadir. Whether the latter name is Tér or Patér it is difficult 
to determine.* The first, without the preceding Apa, is not found. 
The second alone (once) *® proves little, being explicable as an abbrevia- 


1 Greek Synax., 18th Feb. 2 AASS. June 18th, 1st Tubah, 

3 So, too, in Hyvernat Actes 187, ‘ Kontilianos’. 4 In Bessarione x. 

5 y, Basset’s Synax., 28th Hatur. ® Recherches 125. 

7 TAA is a very rare name ; G. Lefébvre Recueil des Inscr. no. 147. 

8 Pereira’s explanation (the work here noticed, Versio p. 147 n.) seems scarcely 
tenable. The Sa‘id. fragm., Paris 129"*, 104, relates to Apa Tér and Herai (thanks 
to photogr. from M. Chabot). ® Brit. Mus, Or. 6225 (3). 
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tion analogous to Pakire, Pamoun. Twice the form Apa Patér occurs." 
The etymology given in Hyvernat Actes 79, ‘beloved of God and men,’ 
appears fantastic. 

6. Paphnouti. The abstract in the Greek Synaxarium indicates the 
same story. In the present version occur the strange words wherewith 
the saint apostrophizes the judgement-seat, and which these writers are 
fond of introducing into their narratives: ‘ Tribunal (jc), tribunal ! 
I am come to thee with thine Apollo; I with my Lord Jesus.’? 

7. Epime. An otherwise unknown name ; like Lakar6n &c., presuma- 
bly of foreign origin.* He is a native of Pankéleus, near Oxyrhynchos, 
a village which has of late reappeared as [ayyovAéews.* This is 
a relatively interesting text. It gives, for instance, a picture (p. 128) 
of the poor village church, with its glass communion vessels and no 
resident priest, the village headman being compelled each week to 
scour the neighbourhood for a celebrant. At the beginning of the 
narrative is inserted the seemingly irrelevant story of the military martyr 
Christodoros, possibly him whom the Sa‘idic calendar records on the 
15th of Tubah.*® Or is this simply a confusion with Christopher, ‘ the 
dog-faced,’ whose day follows on that of Epime ? 

8. Theodore Stratelates. The fabulous dragon-slayer of Euchaita, 
whom the Egyptian legend claims as a citizen, if not a native, of Shétep, 
near Sifit. Of that recension we shall know more when Mr Winstedt 
publishes the text in Cod. Vatic. LXV.* That here edited resembles 
the Greek (as against the Arabic Syxaxarium) in making no reference to 
Egypt. The Passion is followed by a series of miracles, a chance fragment 
of which in Paris” testifies to their former existence in a Sa‘idic version. 
Fol. 28 of Leipzig vol. xxvi is evidence of yet another Bohairic version. 

9. Anoub (Anoup, ?’AvovBiwv). Here again is a story of the most 
dreary and conventional type. The mention of Anoub in Budge’s 
St George (p. 169) as a ‘confessor’, who had suffered as martyr and 
monk at once, refers possibly to the saint honoured at Bawit rather 
than to the present martyr. Is the prediction of eventual martyrdom 
for Cyprian, the fraeses,* a confusion with that popular convert and 
martyr, C. of Antioch? 


1 Leyden MSS Coptes 212, Tuki’s Theotokia 42. Ct. perhaps Marepets, a common 
name. 

2 P.117. Cf. Hyvernat op. cit. pp. 306, 315. 

An abbreviation of ’Eizaxos seems improbable. 

* Pap. Oxyrh. no. 998. Is Mayxids, no. 732, the same ? 

5 Leyden MSS 191, Paris 129” f. 155. The calendar of Aba ’l-Barakat (Paris 
arabe 203, f, 258) has ‘Abd al-Masih = Christodoulos on the 12th, which may indi- 
cate further confusion. 

® Cf. Zoega, p. 56. 7 MS 129” f. 35 = Bohairic p. 189. 

® Cf. Brit. Mus. Catal. p. 153. 
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10. Afoli. This is merely a fragment and brings us back to the 
family of Numerian. 

Valueless though these stories may be as history, and almost equally 
as literature, they present not a few interesting details, illustrative of 
Egyptian ecclesiastical affairs and civil life. Moreover, a certain 
number of passing references, mostly in the martyrs’ prayers, point to 
apocryphal literature and legends not always familiar. On p. 42 the 
devil is named Mastema,' on p. 44, Saklabaéth? We learn (p. 132) 
that the sign of the Cross was made by God on Adam at his creation. 
Adam’s repentance (erdvoia), as he stood in Jordan, was accepted by 
God, who sent Michael (sic) to him (p. 73)*; he was indeed brought 
a second time to Paradise.‘ The mysteries vouchsafed to Seth, and the 
véle of Enoch as ‘scribe of righteousness ’,° are referred to (pp. 77, 236). 
P. 143° shews acquaintance with the legend of Abraham cast into the 
fire by Nimrod, or, as he is here strangely called, Bosoch. On p. 162 
occurs an uncanonical saying of Christ: ‘Salute (ya/pev) not an un- 
believer.’" ‘The Acts of Anatolios break off (p. 33) in the midst of what 
seems to be a vision, couched in markedly biblical language and 
making use of Job xxvi 13.*° The words, p. 234”, are quoted from 
Eccli. xxii 7. 

But the real importance of these ancient Bohairic texts is linguistic ; 
it is in realization of this that the editors have expended such care upon 
their reproduction. We have already said that the impression made is 
one of remarkable accuracy. A collation with Zoega’s (i.e. Tuki’s) 
transcripts has confirmed this. Exception might be taken to the system 
of word-division, which carries disintegration to its extreme length. The 
Preface explains why only a selection of the incidental Greek words has 
been transcribed in the Versio. Among these and the rest, a few suggest 
interpretations differing from those which the editors have adopted. 
P. 36% Lemm has pointed out that tparwnaprioc (again p. 198) is 
Spaxwvdpios. I would suggest that a misunderstanding of this word was 
the cause of the legend that Diocletian’s career began in goat-herding. 
P. 527 BovAevrypwv. P. 56" exercitus. P.67* probably ovyyov- 
Adpws singularius. P. 93" opapifew ‘play ball with’ (cf. Brit. Mus. 
Catal. p. 153). P. 128% éroixuv. P. 148" ovpPBovdos : see Hyvernat’s 
Actes 105, where the phrase ‘ o. of the land of Egypt’ points perhaps to 

1 y, this JouRNAL iv 397 n. * Cf. such forms as Jaldabaéth. 

8 v, Kautzsch Pseudepigr. d. AT. 512 infra. 

* v.? Kautzsch of. cit. 525 (Vita). 

5 Most recently von Lemm KI. Kopt. Stud. no. 54. 


6 Boh. forms of Nimrod are nehpwa, necpox. For the story v. Jew. 
Encyclop. i 86 ff. 

7 I cannot find this either in Resch or Ropes. - 

* The dragon perhaps = Diocletian. . 
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a post-Muslim date for at least certain of these pieces.’ P. 165°, cf. 
xopBos, ‘strap’; cf. also p. 175 noyaacoc, Hyvernat of. cit. 312 Koymic, 
Rossi Papiri di Torinoi,v 50 mnoyaanoc, Brit. Mus. Caza/. p. 156 
noyasnaze. P. ddaiperds (or avadaiperos), rather than dsépavros. 
P. 229° depdvwov seems unknown ; the editors apparently assume a con- 
nexion with ferrum. 

A few observations may be permitted upon the Coptic text. P. 2” 
*¥9c# needs no further translation than ‘Iam’. Pp. 30”, 176"°a form of 
interrogative new to me. P. 36° (an obscure passage) ‘ face-painting (?) 
wizards ’—what does this mean? P. 41"° I see no corruption of the 
text. Jb.” read eyeep- (causal). P. 55° exactly thus in the charm 
Mitth. Rainer v 120. P. 127" read tenxanauy with Amélineau.? 
P. 131" acbwr genitalia ; cf. the use of dvayxaia, p. 11%. P. 165° housheus 
Jud. vi 11, Ruth ii 17. P. 178” read tegms. 
P. 203° eeoyong ehod usually = éxicnpos.® P. 206% perhaps ewusn 
for ewnuy. P. 212" read as in MS, ‘ whilst yet (ér) he was on board.’ 
P. 234” ‘good (lit. genuine) oil’.* P. 238” perhaps = eonug. Several 
words are reminiscent of Sa‘idic: P. 21” put, 30, 1067 Nwnxe, 
106” 131" Noncoy ? = aoKncoy = toZoy, 196” sanpus, 197° 

II. With the second work here under notice I am not competent to 
deal upon the same footing. And, on the other hand, a criticism in 
merely general terms seems superfluous, after the penetrating and en- 
lightening remarks of Father Peeters,’ who has indeed, in describing 
the character of these Ethiopic Acts, given a but too just estimate of all 
this literature, whether preserved in its Coptic form or only in an 
Ethiopic derivate. That the texts are adequately edited we may take 
for granted, where the editor is a scholar of such experience as Senhor 
Pereira. 

The six Martyrdoms here published, all for the first time, belong, 
with the exception of the last, to the group well named by Amélineau 
‘the Diocletian cycle’. The hero of each story is represented as 
a magnate of the court at Antioch, exiled by the emperor, after his own 
apostasy, to Egypt, there to die a cruel death at the hands of one or 
other of the familiar persecuting magistrates. The texts are all, of course, 
translations, made doubtless from Arabic versions, and not, as one of 
them would claim, directly from the Coptic. So much is sufficiently 
evident from the forms of the proper names alone. The translations 


1 Cf. C. H. Becker in Pap. Schott-Reinhardt i 35, Crum Rylands Catal. 151 n. 
2 Géogr. 208. 

3 V. PSBA, xxix 304. 

* V. Zoega 630, Aeg. Zeitschr. xl 132 &c. 

5 Anal. Bolland. xxvii 69. 
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were made in the fourteenth century, some of them by the famous 
Abba Salama.’ The translators have allowed themselves varying degrees 
of freedom. While the story of Apa Tér and Hérai (no. 4) follows the 
Bohairic text very closely, that of Theodore the Eastern (no. 3) diverges 
widely, at any rate from the Bohairic as published by MM. Balestri and 
Hyvernat. It is curious, too, to meet, in the final section of this story, 
with a perverted form of the legend of the veteran Eusignius °—here a 
eunuch. 

M. Pereira’s prefatory statements as to other extant forms of these 
Acts allow of certain modifications. The fragmentary condition of 
most Coptic MSS, together with the confusing recurrence, throughout 
this cycle, of the same persons and incidents, renders it sometimes 
difficult to assign a given Coptic fragment to its precise source. But it 
may with assurance be said that the Acts of Justus (no. 2) are represented 
both in Sa‘idic and Bohairic,* that Sa‘idic fragments of the story of 
Claudius have survived, likewise of that of Victor, son of Romanus. 

Not the least welcome element in this book are the Ma/dke’at, ‘ Por- 
traits,’ as those hymns are termed which sing the martyr’s praises, 
addressing a stanza to each of his limbs and features. M. Pereira gives 
interesting examples at the close of each Passion. These at least may 
claim to be genuine Ge‘ez compositions, independent of Copto-Arabic 
originals. 

W. E. Crum. 


BYZANTINE HYMNS. 


Miscellen 2u Romanos, von K. KRUMBACHER. (Bavarian Academy, 
Abhandlungen, 1. Klasse, xxiv. Bd., 1907.) 

Ir would appear, from these most recent studies of Professor Krum- 
bacher, that his long looked-for edition of Romanos is nearing comple- 
tion. A collective edition of the hymns of the most remarkable 
of Byzantine ecclesiastical poets is a task beset with many and various 
difficulties. The text tradition is anything but satisfactory ; the question 
of authenticity is, in many instances, still unsettled ; investigations of 
the sources whence the hymns were drawn have hitherto proved often 
fruitless. It is with this last problem that the present studies are 
principally concerned. Prof. Krumbacher lays stress upon the frequent 
relationship between hymns and Acéa, the prose narrative which relates 

1 ». C, Rossini, Note (Rendic. viii 207 ff). 

2 v. Greek Synax., August 5. Parts of a Sa‘idic translation of the Greek text, 
ed. Lambecius (viii 109), are preserved in Paris. 

Br. Mus, Catal, no. 338. 
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the story of the saint serving as a source of the later metrical composi- 
tion. As examples of this close connexion, he prints the two hymns 
to St Menas (November 11), comparing each phrase and strophe with 
the parallel passage from the prose martyrdom ; and he further edits 
a fresh form of the latter, which, although divergent from the two 
already available, is clearly not itself the direct source of the hymns. 
These must have been built upon a fourth form, still to seek. 
Similar investigations of other hymns (the Martyrs of Sebaste, 
St Tryphon) justify the conclusion that where a hymn contains features 
of the story not traceable in any extant prose text, we must assume 
a lost form of the latter. I have recently had occasion to realize this 
in regard to the Egyptian Antiphonarium, wherein not a few hymns 
refer to incidents and persons otherwise unknown. What must interest 
any one familiar with the narrative forms of the story of the national 
saint of Egypt—though why Menas is nowadays thus dignified it is not 
easy to ascertain—is the absence from these Greek texts of any of the 
local colouring and of various incidents conspicuous there. One alone 
of the Greek MSS (of South Italian provenance) has preserved anything 
of the sort. The only remnants of a Coptic version appear to coincide 
with that here newly published by Krumbacher.. The Egyptian 
Synaxarium, clearly post-Muslim in its actual form,’ has but little in 
common with the Greek story ; nor does the ancient MS preserving an 
Ethiopic recension appear to be more than an elaboration of the same 
recension.* More general interest in St Menas and his cult has been 
raised, during the past three years, by C. M. Kaufmann’s excavation 
of his Libyan sanctuary, with its astonishingly elaborate ‘water-cure’ 
establishment. As to the legend, however, the excavations teach us 
little or nothing, and are singularly poor in inscriptions. 

Prof. Krumbacher has much to say regarding general principles in 
the editing of hagiographical texts: how to deal with the countless 
variants which any exhaustive collation must amass; what course to 
pursue in face of metrical errors and obscurities. He advocates, as 
the only practical solution, an eclectic method, such as that here 
adopted for the new Menas Acts: out of some thirty MSS,‘ the variants 
of only nine are given. The practical difficulty of collecting materials 
is one in which Prof. Krumbacher is, as is well known, an enthusiastic 
advocate of photography. Still greater facilities for photography in all 

1 Cairo 8088, MS of ca. sixth-seventh century. The legible fragment shews 
the text of K. p. 38 ll. 4-9. The extract, Leyden mss copies pp. 281, 282, is 
from a well-known MS of the Synaxarium class. 

2 It closes with a reference to the Muslim conquest (the Ethiopic version 
naming Heraclius). 

® Brit. Mus. Or. 689, 73°. 

* To this long list may be added MS Harl. 5639 fol. 7*. 
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libraries are, in his opinion, a more pressing need—and one more likely 
to be realized—than any relaxation of the laws at present prohibiting 
a mutual exchange of MSS. 

W. E. Crum. 


‘THE LEONIAN SACRAMENTARY 


Das sogenannte ‘ Sacramentarium Leonianum’ und sein Verhéltnis zu 
den beiden anderen rimischen Sakramentarien. Von Professor Dr 
BucHwaLp, Breslau. (Wien, 1908.) 


THIS essay, in sixty-seven octavo pages, may have been written in 
sober earnest ; it reads like a satire on those who, disdaining the patient 
toil of inductive methods, build up systems of reckless deduction on the 
basis of an unproved and improbable postulate. 

It was observed by the late Dom Suitbert Baumer that the Prayers 
and Prefaces of the Leonianum are for the most part so phrased as to 
render difficult the task of determining the dates at which they severally 
were written. Dr Buchwald believes the difficulty to have been exag- 
gerated, and illustrates his meaning from the missa which lies between 
the twentieth and the twenty-first of the numbered items of the April 
section. Recent specialists, confining their attention to the Preface, 
‘cuius ecclesia sic ueris confessoribus falsisque permixta nunc agitur 
ut’ &c., have found as many as three meanings for ‘confessores’, and, 
until Dr Buchwald entered the lists, two for ‘nunc’. He, however, 
collates it with the prayer which goes before, and, finding that this 
figures in the Gelasianum, not indeed in its proper function, which is 
that of Secreta, but as Super Populum in a Mass for the Octave of 
Christmas, makes ‘ confessores’ mean ‘professors of the faith’ and 
identifies ‘nunc’ with the Saturnalia and the revelries of the pagan New 
Year. So convinced is he that this is an absolutely certain exposition 
—eine ganz sithere Deutung—that he not only places it in the forefront 
of his essay as an exemplary illustration of his thesis, but reproaches 
the scribe of the Leonianum with the strange blunder of setting a New 
Year’s Mass in an April series. The real culprit is not the scribe, but 
Dr Buchwald. Had he extended his examination to the first prayer of 
this professedly April missa, he would have seen that it figures in both 
the Gelasianum and the Gregorian Missal, not only as a first prayer, but 
as the first prayer, for the Third Sunday after Easter, an anniversary 
which often falls in the month of April ; a double coincidence whence 
issues the very interesting question whether the Leonian Mass may not 
be from beginning to end an original composition designed in the first . 
instance for use on some Third Sunday after Easter which happened 
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to coincide with the Sunday next after one of the eight days of the Ludi 
Ceriales. These began on the twelfth of April. 

I have read Dr Buchwald’s essay with great care and, for obvious 
reasons, with an anxious desire to do full justice to it ; but I am con- 
strained to say that the instance just notified is typical of his treatment 
of the subject from beginning to end. At one time he overlooks some 
obvious and highly probable alternative ; at another he weighs part of 
the evidence, unconsciously careless of the rest ; at yet another, from 
mere perfidy of memory, he reads into a citation some cardinal phrase 
which, on reference to the text of the Leonianum itself, is there found 
to be conspicuous by its absence. Some such radical fault vitiates each 
of his six arguments on the chronological limits of the aggregation of 
the materials which went to the making of the Leonianum, and, save 
where assertion takes the place of proof, his attempt to determine the 
aim and date of the ultimate redaction. His thesis as to these is of 
equal simplicity and boldness :—That the document was compiled for 
a specific purpose, not for transcription; that it was not worth tran- 
scribing, and was not transcribed ; and therefore that the Verona MS 
is die erste und originale Niederschrift: that it was compiled as a 
repertory of materials for some intending sacramentary-maker; not 
Gelasius, not Gregory the Great, but Gregory of Tours, who died in 
594: that the marginal notes in the Verona book are in the hand- 
writing of Gregory of Tours, and therefore that—ace experts of 
European reputation—the Verona book cannot have been executed as 
late as the early half or middle of the seventh century. 

A sequel is contemplated in which fresh arguments in support of the 
hypothesis thus enunciated are promised us from a collation of the 
whole text of the Leonianum with the old liturgical books of the 
Frankish Church. 

MartTIN RULE. 


CHRISTIANITY AND OTHER RELIGIONS. 


ProFEssor W. Bousset’s recent book What is Religion? (T. Fisher 
Unwin, 1907) is a valuable introduction to the study of Com- 
parative Religion. It traces the religious consciousness of man 
from its earliest beginnings in the primitive savage up through 
national religions, and the religions of the Prophets, the Law, and of 
Redemption, to Christianity, the crown of man’s spiritual developement. 
The chapters on the ‘Religions of the Law’ and on ‘Prophets and 
their Religion’ are particularly instructive, and in connexion with the 
former, though Dr Bousset is severe in his condemnation of the 
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barrenness that has resulted in Judaism, Islam, and the Persian 
religion, from undue stress laid on exact ritual in worship and on 
writings supposed to be infallible, yet he admits the real connexion 
to be seen in these religions between religion and; morality, which 
stands out clearly in the doctrine of future retribution, however 
materially conceived. In dealing with Buddhism and Platonism, . 
which he calls the Religions of Redemption, he does not quite give 
Plato his due. Doubtless Plato exalts the reason and conceives of 
redemption largely as redemption from earthly limitations and the 
material world; but if we remember that at the apex of the Platonic 
pyramid stands 16 ov, which is synonymous with 7d dya6dv, we shall not 
find in Plato an indifference to moral evil and the obstacles it imposes 
to man’s progress. 

Professor Bousset’s outlook on Christianity is reverent and indeed 
enthusiastic, but still I venture to think hampered by certain familiar 
presuppositions. Christianity to him is the loftiest moralism together 
with belief in God as our heavenly Father and with the conviction that 
Jesus Christ stands far above all other men, and in virtue of His life 
and message is truly our Lord and Master. But the old dogmas fare 
badly at Dr Bousset’s hands. The conception of redemption, the 
Divinity of Christ, the Trinity, vicarious atonement, miracles—all these 
must go. The law of history, even more than natural science or 
philosophy, is for Dr Bousset at once the interpreter and the solvent 
of these conceptions. Here we see him to be in close touch with the 
new historico-religious school of criticism in Germany, while at the 
same time something of the old Hegelian view of history as the logical 
developement of thought seems to appear in his pages. It is hardly 
necessary to point out the extreme danger involved in thus discovering 
or postulating a universal law of history, and then characterizing as 
unhistorical all incidents which do not conform to it. 

But Professor Bousset’s enthusiasm for Christ and Christianity is 
unmistakeable. He does not try to explain away the ‘authoritative 
consciousness of Christ’s personality’, nor is it to him anything but 
very improbable that a higher type of religion will supersede the 
religion Christ founded. Like the Ritschlians, he makes us feel that 
he is so sure that God was in Christ that he needs not to trouble about 
more speculative problems. And much as he differs from St Paul and 
Luther he has no wish to depreciate their value to the Church, though 
their conception of Christianity in its relations to sin, guilt, and 
redemption, is especially alien from him, as indeed from all who 
against the old ideas uphold modern culture and modern might 
exemplified in Dr Bousset’s pages by Goethe and Bismarck. Like 
the old Socinianism, the new moralism cries out against the Atonement 
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before it states its case against the Incarnation. At the same time we 
must point out that Dr Bousset is not always consistent with himself, 
seeing that he claims for Christianity the title of a religion of moral 
redemption. 

Dr Bousset may be a rationalist, but he is a rationalist of the most 
reverent and religious kind. And in these days it is refreshing to find 
so eminent a theologian telling us that ‘the Gospel is primarily pure, 
intense individualism ’. 

J. K. Mozzey. 


Mr J. H. F. Petts, in his Bampton Lectures for 1907 (Zhe Reproach 
of the Gospel, Longmans & Co., 1907), finds ‘the great religious 
difficulty of the present day’, in ‘the striking contrast between the lives 
of Christians and the rules which they profess to accept’ (p. 6). 
Believing that this inconsistency has robbed Christianity of its true 
office in the life both of the individual and of the community, he 
attempts to disturb the equanimity of professing Christians by a criticism 
of their unrealities, and a reminder of their responsibilities. They are 
unreal because they have attenuated the ethical and moral teaching of 
our Lord in order to compromise with the existing social conventions ; 
they are responsible, because as the result of scientific discovery and 
social dissatisfaction, ‘we are on the verge, if indeed we are not 
unawares in the midst, of one more great Religious Movement, perhaps 
the greatest the world has known.’ If that movement ‘is Christianized, 
if it is fearlessly claimed for Christ, and guided by His Spirit, it will 
make the world Christian’ (pp. 168, 169). 

Yet salvation is not found in any system, and it is allowed that 
‘there is no reason in the nature of things, why an absolute monarchy, 
or an oligarchy, should not be administered on Christian principles’, 
(p. 137), though Democracy offers special facilities. Instead of basing 
his hope on changes in the system of Church or State, Mr Peile rests it 
on personal and individual conversion to the principles of Christ, re- 
sulting in the abandonment of self-love for the love of one’s neighbours. 
In its own way Christianity has been, and always should be, a revolu- 
tionary force, changing the social and economic forms even in the using 
of them, till ‘their methods and results’ become ‘something wholly 
different from what we have hitherto accepted . . .’ (p. 151), but in our 
day it is ‘acting as a protection against enthusiasm, a positive obstacle 
to genuine conversion’ (p. 156). The adoption of practical Christianity 
by individuals, clerical or lay, conformist or non-conformist, is the true 
path to the formation of a controlling Christian public opinion, and to 
genuine social and religious advance. — 
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The scope of Mr Peile’s book is very wide, and his interests are 
equally wide. Sir Oliver Lodge, Wernle, and Browning give evidence 
side by side with Plato, and their evidence is admirably to the point. 
At the same time those tendencies of thought which drift around us so 
elusively are here caught and analysed with skill and sympathy, while 
the thoughtful study of the problems has resulted in a style always 
impressive, and crystallizing at times into epigrams which lose none of 
their brilliancy on closer inspection. 

Mr Peile stands out rather as a prophet than as a reformer, being 
comparatively little concerned with the change of the outward form, but 
very deeply concerned with that change of the inner life which cannot 
but result in a slow but sure regeneration of the fabric of Society. 

A careful reading of this book should convince clergy and laity that, 
if they be sincere Christians, ‘Christian Socialism’ such as this has an 
imperative demand on their attention. ' 

, C. West Watson. 


Neoplatonism in relation to Christianity (An Essay by CHARLES ELSEE, 
M.A., Camb. Univ. Press, 1908) is the essay which gained the Hulsean 
Prize in 1901, and its form has doubtless been dictated by the circum- 
stances of the case. The result is a book in five chapters, of which 
only the fifth actually faces the subject: the others epitomize old 
results. 

The earlier chapters thus form a useful and compendious introduction 
to Neoplatonism for the young student, and in fact might be termed ‘what 
a man ought to know before writing chapter five’. This later chapter 
contains the interesting suggestion, which, however, cannot be taken as 
proven, that the developement of Neoplatonism is to be entirely explained 
as an intentional counterblast to Christianity. There can be no doubt that 
it was partly so, and that some of its positive teaching was coloured by 
the desire to supply from pagan sources of religion and philosophy those 
needs which men were increasingly seeking to satisfy through the 
Christian faith. It is quite true that later Neoplatonism was in direct 
opposition, and that the attack by the pen of Porphyry was supple- 
mented by that of the sword of Hierocles. But it is somewhat straining 
the much-enduring argument from silence to say that, because Plotinus 
never mentions the Christians or comes into collision with them or 
their beliefs, therefore he is making a subtle attack on them, ‘specially 
careful to avoid using Christian terminology where he approaches most 
nearly to Christian doctrines,’ and endeavouring ‘to secure his aim by 
haughtily ignoring the Christians’. Mr Elsee rightly draws attention 
to the use made by Hierocles of the Life of Apollonius of Tyana, in 
order to discredit the life of Christ by providing a parallel. And it is 
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true that in earlier times, in the days of Septimius Severus, the Empress 
Julia Domna had encouraged both the writing of the book and the cult 
of its hero. But the philosophy of her coterie was Neopythagorean, 
not Neoplatonist, and it is precarious to argue that, because Plotinus 
developed Neoplatonism between those days and the time of Hierocles, 
it must have been in direct opposition to Christianity that he developed 
it. Certainly Philostratus, in writing the Zi/e, borrowed shamelessly from 
the facts of a faith which he does not mention, but it is scarcely proven 
that Plotinus did the like in the sphere of doctrine. 

And the general conclusion is somewhat bold, that ‘the search for the 
direct use of Christian doctrines by the Neoplatonists has been produc- 
tive of such very scanty results’, for the reason that ‘they naturally 
preferred not to parade any obligations to their opponents under which 
they might labour’. 

Approaching this relationship from the Christian side, Mr Elsee finds 
some interesting parallels with Neoplatonic thought, especially in 
Origen, and the whole of this last chapter is well worth reading. 

On p. 96 a new paragraph begins in the middle of a sentence. 


T. W. CRAFER. 
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Ir seems hardly necessary at this date to direct the attention of 
students to Delehaye’s admirable Légendes hagiographiques ( The Legends 
of the Saints, an introduction to hagiography, from the French of 
Pere H. Delehaye, S. J., Bollandist, translated by Mrs V. M. CrawrorD : 
Longmans, 1907); nor do I think that a translation was really needed. 
The original (already I am glad to note in its second edition) possesses 
in an unusual degree the qualities of the best French prose—clearness 
and simplicity. But if there had to be an English rendering the task of 
making it could not have been entrusted to better hands than those of 
Mrs Crawford, who combines accurate scholarship with a style that 
betrays very few traces of the foreign idiom. For the sake of readers 
who have not seen this valuable little book, it may be pointed out that 
it is devoted entirely to apocryphal lives of saints and that it is in no 
sense a work of controversy, although it contains a wise and well-timed 
protest against the school of critics who find a heathen origin for every 
Christian saint and Christian festival. 
H. F. Stewart. 
La Religion des peuples non civiliséts (by A. Bros, Professeur au 


Grand Séminaire de Meaux: P. Lethielleux, Paris, 1907) is the 
first of a series of books intended to diffuse more widely a know- 
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ledge of the results of research with reference to the history of 
religions, and at the same time to serve the cause of Christianity. Its 
author relies on recognized authorities in his presentation of facts and 
theories concerning animism, magic, mythology, and the religious 
beliefs and practices of primitive and of savage man. In the last 
chapter he discusses the permanence and universality of the religious 
impulse, which persists in civilized races and is never satisfied by 
scientific knowledge. The volume contains a sound answer to such 
as have hastily convinced themselves that religion, to quote the words 
of Vacherot, ‘answers to a transitory state, not to a permanent sentiment 
of human nature’. 


G. MILLIGAN. 
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CHRONICLE 


PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 


La Notion de Vérité dans la Philosophie Nouvelle, par J. DE TONQUEDEC. 
(Paris, Beauchesne et Cie.) 


Tuis book is a criticism of the view of the nature of truth held by 
representatives of ‘the new philosophy’, such as Bergson, Le Roy, and 
Wilbois. The new philosophy is pragmatism of an extreme kind, 
which conceives truth to be ‘fluid’ or ‘ only of the moment’. It seems 
to have affinity with Fichtean idealism, but it maintains that thought 
and reflexion ‘deform’ reality. The propositions of common sense, 
the laws of science, and the dogmas of theology alike are but means to 
intuitional knowledge; they are true if fruitful, and only on that 
account. The question of the nature of truth will be seen to be the 
fundamental point in dispute between the ‘new philosopher’ and the 
scholastic; as M. le Roy has said: ‘Le grand désaccord entre les 
scolastiques et nous porte sur la notion méme de vérité.’ 

The author of the present work criticizes this theory of truth from 
the standpoint of realism, shews that the new philosophy is inconsistent 
with itself, and points out some of its exaggerations. 


Foi et Systemes, par E. Bernarp ALLo, O.P. 2me édit. (Paris, 
Librairie Bloud et Cie, 1908.) 

FaTHER ALLO has collected into a volume bearing the foregoing title 
a number of articles which have previously appeared in various reviews. 
The book is an eirenicon addressed from the standpoint of orthodox 
Roman Catholicism to the contending parties in the theological world 
of France, and is chiefly concerned with the views of writers such as 
Laberthonnitre, Blondel, Loisy, and Le Roy. It advocates withdrawal 
on all sides from exaggerated statements, and cessation from warfare 
with shadows and men of straw. At the same time it endeavours to 
construct a definite conception of the Faith as distinguished from the 
more or less true theological systems in which it is enshrined. 
Fr Allo’s work will be of interest to such English readers as care 
to study in detail the various forms of modernism which France has 
recently been producing. 
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Les deux aspects de ?Immanence et le probleme religieux, par Prof. E. 
Tuamiry. 2™e édit. (Paris, Librairie Bloud et Cie, 1908.) 

THE two aspects of Immanence of which Prof. Thamiry’s book 
treats are the doctrine of absolute Immanence, which is identical with 
pantheism, and the relative _Immanence which, in various forms, is to 
be met with in Christian theology and theistic systems. The latter 
type of doctrine regards God as also distinct from the world, or as 
transcendent. Prof. Thamiry greatly restricts the meaning he assigns 
to relative Immanence by identifying it with the doctrine of vationes 
seminales as taught by St Augustine and Aquinas. He sketches the 
history of the two theories of Immanence, and contrasts them 
with respect to their adequacy to solve problems such as those 
of life, divine action, the organization of the world, evolution, and 
others. In doing so, he is especially concerned with the treatment 
which such problems have recently received from French theologians 
and philosophers, and he deals with the views of many of the same 
writers to whom Fr Allo replies in the book referred to above. The 
work of Prof. Thamiry will be more useful to French readers who are 
able to accept much of the scholastic philosophy than to English 
students who generally prefer to build on foundations only rendered 
accessible since the beginning of the ‘modern’ period. 


Le Fidéisme, par H. Hatpimann. (Paris, Librairie Fischbacher, 
1907.) 

Fidéisme is said to be a doctrine grafted by Ménégoz on the symébolism 
of Sabatier ; and it seems, from this booklet, to consist in one-sided 
emphasis on the importance of that element in Christian faith which 
may be called personal trust. Such trust (/o/) without intelligent 
grounds for belief (croyance) in the claims of the Person trusted— 
another element in Christian faith—is surely an inadequate basis for 
the religion of a reasonable man. If fidéisme is not thus a one-sided 
and inadequate form of religion, it is nothing new to orthodox 
Christians. The little book which M. Haldimann has devoted to the 
defence of the doctrines of Ménégoz attempts to meet some objections, 
mostly trivial, that have been urged against it. 


Job fils de Job, par Exvienne Giran. (Paris, Fischbacher.) 


In the form of a dialogue between a modern Job, Eliphaz, Bildad, 
and Zophar, the author treats of the problem of evil. The first of the 
three friends maintains the educational value of evil, and to him Job 
replies that if God has willed the evil of the world, He has shewn 
Himself capable of for ever willing it. The old dilemma inevitably 
presents itself, as it must in all discussions of the problem of evil. In 
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face of it, Bildad adopts the idea of a non-omnipotent God, who calls 
upon us men to help Him in the overcoming and extirpation of the 
world’s evil. To this Job answers that such a God, knowing His 
partial impotence, was without excuse in creating a world such as this. 
Hereupon Zophar argues that God did not create the world, and that 
He does not interfere with its laws, which are immutable. It is the 
will of man, not that of God, which needs to be altered, and physical 
ills are to be removed through increased knowledge of Nature. It is 
hard to conceive that science will succeed in preventing earthquakes, 
for example, but Zophar’s solution of the problem apparently involves 
such a possibility. By the mouth of Zophar the author of this essay 
seems to voice his own belief. If his view suffers from the difficulties 
necessarily inherent in all forms of pantheism, it must be admitted that 
it is propounded in an interesting way. 


Man's Relation to and Apprehension of the Universe, by the Rev. R. W. 
Corset, M.A. (London, Eliot Stock), is a paper that was read by its 
late author before the Christo-theosophical Society, and which has been 
published by request. It deals with a perfectly definite subject by so 
indefinite a method, and in such vague and mystifying language, that 
it is not calculated to enlighten. 


F. R. TENNANT. 
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